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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


The  eyes  of  all  the  world  are  juat  now  fixed— 
not  upon  Athens  or  Constantinople,  not  upon 
the  King  or  the  Sultan— but  upon  London  and 
the  Queen,  who  is  about  to  celebrate  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  her  reign.  All  the  world  is 
fiocking  to  England,  with  the  anticipation  of  a 
spectacle  that,  in  outward  splendor,  has  not 
been  witnessed  since  the  coronation  of  the  Czar, 
which  it  far  surpasses  in  its  moral,  and  political 
significance.  The  Czar  was  just  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  reign ;  the  Queen  is  approaching  the 
close  of  hers.  The  Russian  Covernment  is  an 
absolute  government — or.  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  “a  despotism  tempered  by  assassina¬ 
tion,’’  as  that  seems  to  be  the  only  refuge  from 
overbearing  tyranny.  The  power  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  is  limited  by  the  English  constitution, 
and  by  the  opposition  of  her  ministers  and  her 
Parliament.  Thiers  once  said  of  Louis  Philippe 
as  a  definition  of  his  powers  when  he  was  King 
of  France:  “jffe  reigna  but  does  not  govern  !” 
That  did  not  make  of  the  King  of  France,  nor 
would  it  make  of  the  Queen  of  England,  a  mere 
figure  head,  but  it  does  plainly  declare  that  his 
powers  or  her  powers  are  not  above  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  Victoria  cannot  break  the  law  by  her  sov¬ 
ereign  will.'  Not  but  that  she  has  an  opinion  of 
her  own,  and  a  will  of  her  own,  that  is  some¬ 
times  expressed  very  distinctly  and  very  posi¬ 
tively,  but  it  always  carries  more  weight  and 
power  in  that  she  does  not  assume  a  dictatorial 
authority.  Thus  limited,  her  womanly  wisdom 
has  been  interposed  with  the  greater  force  on 
the  side  of  justice  and  of  liberty.  We  Ameri¬ 
cans  owe  her  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  her.  gener¬ 
ous  forbearance  during  our  Civil  War.  There 
was  a  time  when  our  relations  with  Great  Britain 
were  very  much  strained  by  the  rashness  of  Com¬ 
modore  Wilkes,  in  taking  Mason  and  Slidell, 
the  representatives  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
from  an  English  steamer — an  act  which  provoked 
a  very  angry  and  bitter  feeling  in  Great  Britain: 
and  rome  of  her  Majesty’s  Ministers  were 
quite  willing  to  break  off  immediately 
all  relations  with  this  country.  The  sit¬ 
uation  was  critical.  There  was  no  Atlantic 
telegraph  in  those  days,  and  weeks  must  elapse 
before  there  could  be  an  explanation.  In  the 
end  they  were  given  up  and  peaceful  relations 
were  restored.  But  Americans  can  never  forget 
— nod  should  never  fdi^t— what  they  owe  to  the 
wisdom  and  forbearance  of  the  Qii^n'of  Eng¬ 
land.  ^  .do  we  rejoice  .  in,  her  long,  peacefql 


and  prosperous  reign  I  May  she  live  to  see  the 
end  of  the  century,  and  receive  the  honor  and 
gratitude,  not  only  of  her  own  people — the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  British  Islands,  or .  of  the 
British  Colonies— but  the  grateful  homage  of  the 
whole  civilized  world. 

It  was  a  generous  thought — and  better  still  a 
generous  act — to  raise  money  in  this  country  to 
furnish  a  ship  load  of  wheat  and  corn  for  the  starv¬ 
ing  people  of  India.  There  was  some  delay  from 
the  difiSculty  of  finding  a  steamer  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  but  that,  we  believe,  is  overcome,  and  by 
this  time  it  may  be  on  its  way.  .  It  is  not  pleas¬ 
ant  to  find  fault  with  such  a  benefaction,  or  the 
way  of  doing  it,  but  we  cannot  but  feel  that  it 
was  a  pity  that  there  should  have  been  any  de¬ 
lay  in  getting  a  ship  or  steamer — or  why  was  it 
necessary  to  send  a  ship  at  all  if  there  was  any 
speedier  way  of  accomplishing  the  object  ? 
Having  been  in  India,  and  knowineg  bow  much 
of  time  it  takes  to  circumnavigate  even  half  the- 
globe,  we  think  it  would  have  been  better  to- 
take  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Kittredge,  (a' brother 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Kittredge),  an  American  mnrchant, 
who  has  lived  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  Bom¬ 
bay,  and  who  was  recently  in  this  country,  and! 
advised  that' what  was  contributed  here  in  wheat 
or  corn,  should  be  aold,  when  a  tel^raphic  order 
could  be  sent  at  once  to  Bombay,  so  that  the 
starving  people  of  the  provinces  could  get  imme¬ 
diate  relief.  We  understood  him  to  say  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  rice 
or  other  food,  if  there  was  money  to  pay  for  it. 
When  a  thing  is  to  be  done— especially  if  it  be 
a  matter  of  life  or  death— it  is  better  that  it 
should  be  done  quickly. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  bard  times,  and 
do  not  doubt  that  there  is  much  foundation  for 
it  There  is  a  general  feeling  of  uncertainty  in 
the  country  that  keeps  thousands  from  embark¬ 
ing  in  new  enterprises.  And  it  is  the  way  of 
our  people  (and  a  good  way  it  is),  to  go  slow  ; 
not  to  spend  everything,  but  to  keep  something 
laid  up  for  a  rainy  day.  But  this  very  habit 
leads  many  to  think  and  to  say  that  if  the  whole 
state  of  things  in  the  country  could  be  disclosed 
it  might  be  found  that  in  many  cases  the  degree 
of  want  had  been  exaggerated ;  and  that  a  good 
many  of  those  who  are  pleading  poverty,  have 
stowed  away  in  their  old  stockings  enough  to 
keep  them  from  drowning  for  a  good  many  days, 
or  weeks,  or  it  may  be  months,  and  years  I  At 
any  rate  it  is  beet  not  to  be  frightened  out  of 
our  wits,  but  while  we  look  the  dark  side 
squarely  in,  the  face,  to  remember  that  there  is 
another  aide  also,  and  who,  know;8  but  that  the 
.Divine  j;wovi4ence  which  watches  over  all  events 
may  reward  pur  faith  by  returning  prosjperity  f 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  CHATTANOOGA. 

THB  TAKING  OF  lOOKOUT  atOrNTAIN  AND 
THE  STOBBtlNG  OF  MISSIONABT  BIDOB. 

Horace  Porter  is  oow  writing  for  the  Centurj 
Magasine  a  series  of  articles  entitled  “Cam¬ 
paigning  with  Grant.’’  We  thought  the  subject 
was  exhausted,  but,  as  the  descriptions  are 
drawn  by  one  who  was  an  actor  in  the  scenes, 
they  have  a  freshness  that  gives  them  a  new  in. 
terest.  The  curtain  rises  at  Chattanooga,  where 
Grant  had  arrived  near  the  close  of  1863,  to  take 
command  of  the  army  then  in  great  danger,  as 
the  place  was  virtually  in  a  state  of  siege.  It 
was  cut  off  from  its  communications  by  water, 
BO  that  all  its  supplies  had  to  come  over  land 
for  a  great  distance.  Grant  had  telegraphed  to 
Thomas  “to  hold  Chattanooga  at  all  hazards,’’ 
to  which  the  latter  replied,  like  the  brave  soldier 
that  he  was,  “I  will  hold  it  until  we  starve  !  ’’ 
— a  fate  that  was  impending  unless  the  chain 
that  was  being  drawn  around  it  closer  and  closer 
could  be  broken.  This  could  be  only  by  heavy 
reinforcements  from  the  North,  which  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  miracle  of  transportation,  whereby 
two  whole  corps  were  withdrawn  from  the  army 
of  Virginia  and  whirled  over  the  mountains,  a 
distance  of  1,200  miles,  in  a  few  days,  by  which 
communications  were  opened,  so  that  a  fleet  of 
steamers  were  soon  floating  down  the  Tennessee 
river,  loaded  with  supplies  of  food  and  all  the 
munitions  of  war. 

Meanwhile  the  city  had  been  strongly  fortifled. 
But  outside  the  fortifications  the  Confederates 
were  masters  of  the  situation :  so  stnmg  and  de¬ 
fiant  that  they  crowded  up  within  gunshot  of  the 
city,  and  pressed  towards  the  defences  in  a  way 
to  threaten  an  assault.  Out  on  the  plain  was  a 
rocky  plateau  covering  perhaps  half  a  dozen  acres, 
and  rising,  it  Oksy  be,  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
land  around  itr-’*  spot  that  in  the  Middle  Agee 
would  have  beep^seia^  upon  by  some  old  baron 
as  the  site  of  «  castle,  from  which  he  could  keep 
watch  and  ward  over  the  country  round,  and 
hold  his  fiefs  in  awe.  In  those  days  it  would 
have  been  impregnable:  and  even  now;  with  its 
advantageof  position,  mounted  with  heavy  guns, 
and  garrisoned  with  all  the  troops  it  could  hold, 
“Orchard  Knpb, ’’  as  it  was  called,  seemed 
to  defy  attack,  except  on  the  general  assump¬ 
tion  that  was  current  in  the  army,  that 
nothing  was  impossible  which  was  ordered  by 
their  beloved  Commander^An  assurance  that 
was  well  expressed  by  an  old  darkey  in  Virginia 
of  a  fort  that  was  boasted  to  be  bomb  proof : 
“If  the  old  man  says  so  it’s  got  to  be  took  !’’ 
In  this  case,  as  the  old  man  did  say  so,  and  had 
Sheridan  to  execute  the  order.  Orchard  Knob 
was  “took.’’ 

But  much  more  formidable  was  Lookout 
Mountain,  which  frowned  over  Chattanooga 
not  unlike  the  head  of  the  Lion  Couchant  at 
Gibraltar,  while  our  army,  camped  below,  could 
see  the  “Stars  and  Bars’’  floating  above  them. 
General  Hooker,  whose  command  was  on  thfe 
other  side  of  the  river,  out  of  range,  but  in  full 
sight,  was  chafing  with  impatience  to  take 
“Lookout’’  by  storm.  But  his  cautious  chief 
would  not  give  the  word  till  he  was  ready. 
At  length  the  order  came,  and  how  it  was  exe¬ 
cuted  cannot  be  fully  understood  exc^t  upon 
the  spot.  The  natural  strength  of  such  a  moun¬ 
tain  height  would  seem  to  need  no  defences, 
but  the  Confederates,  like  good  soldiers  as  they 
were,  would  leave  nothing  to  chance,  and  in  the 
direction  where  it  was  exposed  to  approach,  the 
visitor  can  still  see,  low  down  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  a  rude  line  of  stones,  behind  which 
rough  backwoodsmen,  (even  if  they  were  not  yet 
trained  soldiers,  but  only  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  the  rifle, )  could  find  belter  while  pouring  in 
a  deadly  fire.  But  the  bold  “Hunters  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,’’  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  South,  were 
no  stronger  in  limb  or  quicker  in  motion  .than 


the  boys  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  Illinois  who 
went  over  this  barricade  with  such  a  rush,  that 
the  Confederates  were  swept  away,  and  retreated 
up  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Thus  the  battle  was 
turned  into  “Indian  fighting,’’  in  which  both 
sides  take  advantage  of  every  natural  defence, 
springing  from  rock  to  rock  and  tree  to  tree. 
Every  foot  was  disputed  with  the  utmost  de¬ 
termination.  Old  soldiers  who  come  to  revisit 
the  battle  ground  will  tell  you  just  where  they 
stood.  We  met  a  party  from  New  York,  who 
were  staking  out  the  place  under  the  trees  where 
a  monument  should  be  placed,  and  an  old  veteran 
told  me  that  he  had  led  the  skirmishing  line  ! 

In  such  a  melee,  where  there  could  be  no  regu 
lar  formation  on  either  side,  it  was  hard  to  say 
which  gained  on  its  opponent,  but  after  a  few 
hours  it  was  evident  that  the  Confederates  were 
retreating  up  the  mouptain,  to  make  a  last  stand 
on  the  top,  which  is  more  level,  and  gave  room 
for  larger  movements.  Here  great  guns  had 
been  planted  at  every  point,  whose  thunder 
echoed  and  reechoed  far  over  the  valley.  But 
the  effect  was  not  so  great  as  might  have  been 
expected,  as  the  very  steepness  of  the  ascent 
made  it  diflScult  to  depress  the  guns  sufficiently 
to  rake  those  who  were  climbing  upward.  As 
they  mounted  higher  and  higher  it  was  at  last 
indeed  a  “battle  in  the  clouds,’’  as  the  fog  and 
mist,  made  more  dense  by  the  smoke  of  the  guns, 
hung  on  the  mountain  top,  so  that  it  was  not 
till  the  next  morning  that  those  watching  in  the 
valley  knew  the  result.  As  it  was  midwinter, 
the  sun  rose  late,  but  at  last  he  came  out  of  his 
chamber  in  the  East  just  as  the  wind  blew  the 
mists  away,  and  there  on  the  top  of  Lookout 
floated  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  a  sight  at 
which  the  Union  army  went  wild,  with  guns 
firing  and  bands  playing  the  national  hymn, 
while  strong  men  bowed  their  heads  and  wept 
for  joy.  One  who  saw  it  tried  to  describe  the 
overpowering  emotion  of  that  moment,  but  could 
only  say:  “  ’Twas  worth  ten  years  of  common 
life’’  to  see  that  banner  in  the  sky  ! 

But  the  taking  of  Orchard  Knob  and  Look¬ 
out  Mountain,  were  only  a  preparation  for 
the  great  battle  that  was  to  come.  The  two 
, armies  were  now  face  to  face,  as  across  the 
plain  rose  Missionary  Ridge,  from  the  centre  of 
which  floated  the  flag  . of  the  Confederate  Com¬ 
mander,  while  on  the  Ridge  itself,  which  was 
six  or  eignt  miles  long,  and  the  slopes  behind  it, 
was  camped  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  ! 

It  hardly  needed  an  eye  glass  to  see  the  huge 
batteries  along  the  cliff,  which  seemed  to  defy 
any  attack.  Thus  strong  on  his  mountain  height, 
with  an  army  of  veterans,  Bragg  had  no  misgiv¬ 
ings  as  to  the  result  of  the  coming  battle.  In¬ 
deed  be  gravely  doubted  whether  the  enemy 
would  risk  any  battle  at  all,  for  he  telegraphed 
to  Richmond  that  so  far  as  he  could  judge  from 
appearances, “Grant  would  evacuate  Chattanooga 
within  five  days  !’’  Alas  !  “appearances’’  are 
deceitful.  The  prophecy  indeed  came  true : 
Chattanooga  was  “evacuated,’’  not,  however  by 
the  back  door,  but  by  marching  out  at  the  front, 
not  only  over  the  open  plain,  but  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  itself,  and  sweeping  the  Confederate  army 
out  of  existence.  But  there  were  one  or  two  steps 
in  this  trial  of  arms  that  must  be  related  in 
detail  to  show  the  greatness  of  the  victory. 

There  are  different  ways  of  making  war.  Two 
armies  may  march  out,  like  the  Israelites  and 
the  Philistines,  and  stand  face  to  face  in  open 
combat.  But  there  are  other  ways  of  fighting. 
There  may  be  an  eagle  on  the  mountain,  and 
a  serpent  in  the  grass,  as  there  was  on  the 
plain  over  which  Grant  looked,  for  half  way  be¬ 
tween  Orchard  Knob  and  Missionary  Ridge  the 
ground  was  soirn  with  rifle  pits,  just  deep 
enough  to  protect  the  body  of  a  man,  while  he 
could  rest  his  rifle  on  the  smooth  grass,  and  take 
deliberate  aim  at  an  enemy.  Two  miles  of  these 
rifle  pits,  thick-set  with  sharp-shooters,  made  a 
parade  ground  over  which  no  proud-stepping  in¬ 


fantry  or  prancing  cavalry  could  swing  its  way 
without  leaving  many  a  gallant  soldier  behind. 
Hence  the  first ,  order  of  Grant  had  been  to 
“clear  the  rifle  pits  I’’  But  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  face  a  line  of  fire  to  which  they  could 
make  no  reply  as  it  seemed  to  blaze  out  of  the 
earth.  It  was  like  the  charge  at  Balaklava,  when 
"  Into  the  month  of  hell 
Rode  the  six  hnndred.” 

How  it  was  done  I  must  leave  another  to  tell. 
General  Boynton  led  a  regiment,  and  has  given 
me  the  particulars  of  his  experience.  The  troops 
were  drawn  up  in  line  across  the  plain.  The  mo¬ 
ments  before  a  battle  always  seem  long.  The  or¬ 
der  was  that, on  the  firing  of  six  guns  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession  from  Orchard  Knob,  the  whole  body  should 
move.  Every  man  drew  in  bis  breath  as  he 
counted  “One  !  two  !  throe  I  four!  five!  six!’’ 
when  all  sprang  like  so  many  racers  for  the  goal. 
It  was  not  “the  quick  step, ’’ nor  the  “double 
quick.’’  It  was  a  mad  run,  as  of  so  many  wild 
horses  scouring  the  plain.  As  soon  as  they  came 
within  rantre,  men  began  to  drop,  but  this  did 
not  check  the  rush,  it  quickened  it — they  no 
longer  ran,  they  flew — to  save  the  lives  of  their 
brothers  and  their  own.  “How  long  did  it  take 
you  to  run  that  mile  ?’’  I  asked.  “Perhaps  five 
minutes  !’’  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  rifle 
pits,  it  was  all  over,  for  as  the  rush  came  nearer, 
the  Confederates  scrambled  out  of  their  ditches 
and  fled  towards  the  Ridge,  to  be  under  its  pro¬ 
tection. 

And  now  came  the  critical  moment  of  the  bat¬ 
tle.  Our  regiments  had  obeyed  the  order  given 
them  to  the  letter ;  they  had  taken  the  rifle  pits  I 
What  should  they  do  next  ?  They  must  decide 
quickly,  for  the  Confederates  on  the  heights  had 
begun  to  take  a  part  in  the  battle ;  the  sharp¬ 
shooters  kept  up  an  incessant  fusillade,  while 
the  great  guns  began  to  boom  over  the  valley. 
Should  they  stand  here  to  be  shot  down  ? 
Should  they  retreat  ?  Left  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment,  they  decided  to  storm  the  heights, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  But  so  far  was  General 
Grant  from  contemplating  such  a  movement,  it  is 
said  that,  on  seeing  it,  he  was  white  with  rage, 
as  he  asked,  “  Who  gave  that  order  f"  to  which 
the  answer  was,  “Nobody  gave  it  I  The  soldiers 
did  it  themselves  !’’  Happily  there  was  no  means 
of  checking  it  !  For  good  or  ill  it  must  be  car¬ 
ried  through  to  victory  or  destruction,  with  a 
strong  chance  that  the  latter  would  be  their  fate. 

And  where  were  you  all  this  timef’’  I  asked 
General  Boynton.  “Alas,’’  he  said,  “I  had  no 
part  in  this  last  charge,  for  I  had  been  shot  be¬ 
fore  we  crossed  the  rifle  pits.  I  did  not  feel  it 
at  the  moment,  for  the  excitement  of  battle  car¬ 
ried  me  on  till  I  became  so  weak  from  the  loss 
of  blood,  that  I  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  taken 
on  a  stretcher  and  carried  to  the  rear.  But  as 
the  wound  was  not  dangerous,  I  was  laid  where 
I  could  still  keep  an  eye  upon  my  regiment,  and 
I  felt  proud  of  my  Ohio  boys  as  they  went 
through  that  baptism  of  fire.’’* 

Desperate  as  the  movement  was,  and  madness 
as  it  seemed,  neither  men  nor  officers  lost  their 
presence  of  mind.  They  had  taken  their  lives 

*  It  was  not  merely  oonrage  that  urged  them  on,  but 
pride,  that  had  been  wounded  by  reflections  on  their 
behavior  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  which  was 
fought  by  Roeecrans  as  Commander  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland,  and  as  the  result  was  not  a  victory. 
It  was  severely  criticised.  General  Grant  was  too  noble 
a  soldier  to  hold  a  whole  army  responsible  for  any  acci¬ 
dent  in  a  battle,  but  great  commanders  have  a  reluc¬ 
tance  to  trust  a  critical  movement  to  a  body  that  has 
been  ‘'unfortunate,'*  and  so  it  was  apparent  in  the  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  coming  battle,  that  his  chief  reliance 
was  on  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  which  was  com¬ 
manded  by  General  Sherman,  to  whom  it  was  entrusted 
to  march  some  miles  up  the  river,  and  crossing  it,  turn 
the  right  wing  of  the  Confederate  army— a  movement 
that,  as  it  happened,  (not,  of  course,  from  any  want  of 
military  skill,  but  from  causes  that  could  not  have 
been  foreseen),  was  so  delayed  that  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  oould  not  get  into  position  to  strikes  decisive 
blow,  and  tberbey  failed  of  that  preeminence  in  the 
battle  which  bad  been  predicted  for  it,  and  the  old  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  carried  off  the  honors  of  the  victory. 
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in  their  hands,  bat  though  they  might  lose  their 
Uvea,  they  did  not  lose  their  heads,  but  kept  per¬ 
fect  order  and  discipline,  forming  not  in  squares, 
but  in  wedges,  the  sharp  edge  of  each  of  which 
was  a  stalwart)  standard-bearer  leading  the  way. 
Where  he  led,  they  followed.  Once  in  motion, 
they  did  not  stop.  Comrades  fell  out  of  the 
line,  but  others  took  their  places,  and  quickened 
their  steps  upward  with  an  elan  that  grew  with 
the  rush  and  roar.  What  mattered  it  that  right 
before  them  there  stood  twice  ten  thousand  men? 
This  side  the  crest  the  whole  mountain  swarmed 
with  men  who  turned  not  back  in  the  day  of 
battle.  At  such  a  moment  blood  will  tell,  and 
it  told  then.  In  the  Crimean  War  a  few  regi¬ 
ments  of  Scotch  grenadiers  were  sent  to  the 
East,  and  when  they  landed  at  Constantinople, 
the  slow-moving  Turks  turned  to  look  at  them 
as  these  kilted  mountaineers  went  through  the 
streets  with  a  bound,  as  if  they  were  on  their 
own  Grampian  Hills.  There  were  thousands 
of  the  sons  of  Scotchmen  in  the  ranks  that 
stormed  Missionary  Ridge.  No  matter  that  it 
was  steep  and  high ;  or  that  those  who  held  it 
were  many  and  strong.  The  more  vigor  did 
they  put  into  their  upward  spring.  Soon  they 
could  see  those  above  them  shrink  back  before 
the  tremendous  charge.  One  more  bound  and 
they  were  climbing  over  the  edge  of  the  preci¬ 
pice,  and  seizing  the  guns,  to  turn  them  upon 
the  dying  foe  ! 

Such  was  the  story  that  was  told  to  me,  as  we 
went  slowly  over  the  very  ground  where  such  men 
fought  and  died.  Compared  with  this,  the  storm¬ 
ing  of  Saragossa  was  but  ordinary  warfare;  while 
the  “storming”  (!)  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham 
was  only  climbing  up,  in  the  silence  and  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night,  to  an  open  plain,  which  bad 
been  chosen  as  a  field  of  battle.  The  only  thing 
which  I  can  even  imagine  as  parallel  to  the  storm¬ 
ing  of  Missionary  Ridge  would  be  an  attempt  to 
storm  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  ! 

If  I  tell  the  tale,  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  boasting 
over  those  who  fought  against  us.  The  heroes 
were  not  confined  to  either  side :  they  were  on 
both :  foes  that  w’ere  worthy  of  each  other ;  and 
the  conflict  of  that  day  is  perhaps  the  most  sig¬ 
nal  illustration  of  the  heroic  temper  that  is  the 
iron  in  the  blood  of  the  American  people.  Such 
a  history  should  not  be  buried  in  silence  or  for¬ 
getfulness,  but  preserved  as  a  tradition  to  be 
kept  forever  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  our  com¬ 
mon  country.  H.  M.  P, 


Twenty-five  years  of  a  happy  ministry!  Such 
was  the  record  completed  by  Dr.  Arthur  Law¬ 
rence  last  week  as  the  rector  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church  in  Stockbndge,  Mass.  A  graduate  of 
Harvard  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  he  was  a 
chaplain  in  the  army  during  the  war,  and  was 
with  General  Sherman  in  his  March  to  the  Sea. 
Entering  the  ministry,  he  was  for  several  years 
an  assistant  in  one  of  the  large  churches  in  this 
city.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  he  took  the 
care  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  Stockbridge. 
How  well  we  remember  the  day  of  his  coming  ! 
Here  he  has  lived  and  gone  in  and  out  among 
us  for  all  these  years.  A  few  years  since,  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  E.  Butler  of  this  city,  erected 
in  memory  of  hie  wife,  Mrs.  Susan  Sedgwick 
Butler,  one  of  the  must  beautiful  churches  in 
New  England. 

On  the  completion  of  Dr.  Lawrence’s  twenty- 
five  years  there  was  a  large  gathering  of  minis¬ 
ters  to  give  him  their  congratulations,  among 
whom  were  Bishop  Lawrence  of  Massachusetts, 
who  IS  his  cousin  ;  Archdeacon  Brooks  of  Spring- 
Held,  a  brother  of  the  late  Phillips  Brooks;  and 
Dr.  Huntington  of  Grace  Church,  in  this  city; 
all  of  whom  spoke  in  the  most  generous  praise 
of  what  Dr.  Lawrence  had  been  and  done  in  this 
quarter  of  a  century.  He  now  proposes  to  take 
u  rest  for  a  few  months,  perhaps  a  year,  after 
which  we  trust  he  will  return  among'  us  and 
abide  with  us  to  the  end. 


THE  PEACE-CONFERENCE  AT  MOHONK. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Lake  Moron K,  June 8,  ism’. 

The  season  at  Lake  Mohonk  begins  with  the 
Arbitration  Conference  on  the  first  of  June  aud 
ends  with  the  Indian  Conference  in  the  middle 
of  October.  Mr.  Smiley  prudently  arranges  for 
the  one  before  bis  usual  crowd  of  summer  visi¬ 
tors  have  arrived,  and  for  the  other  after  the 
crowd  have  departed.  The  Conference  now  in 
session  here  is  the  fourth  annual  gathering  of 
the  kind,  and  it  is  very  largely  attended.  On 
our  train  coming  to  New  Paltz,  were  Dr.  True- 
blood,  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  So¬ 
ciety  ;  Mr.  Aaron  M.  Powell,  who  has  had  a 
hand  in  a  dozen  humanitarian  movements;  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson  of  New  York,  and 
General  James  Grant  Wilton,  whose  last  success¬ 
ful  book  is  a  “Life  of  General  Grant,”  his  old 
commander.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  two 
most  effective  mottoes  for  a  Conference  like  this 
came  from  our  two  most  conspicuous  warriors  I 
General  Grant’s  immortal  words,  “Let  us  have 
peace,”  are  still  echoing  through  the  land. 
General  Sherman  packed  into  three  short  words 
the  strongest  peace-argument  ever  uttered  in 
America  when  he  said  in  one  of  his  speeches 
“War  means  hell  !” 

The  Conference  was  opened  with  prayer  yes¬ 
terday  morning  and  then  that  noble  veteran  ez- 
Senator  from  Vermont,  George  P.  Eldmunds, 
was  chosen  President.  There  are  many  of  us 
who  once  hoped  to  see  this  illustrious  statesman 
in  a  loftier  presidential  chair  in  Washington. 
His  opening  address  was  in  a  cheerful  tone;  he 
very  properly  feels  that  the  righteous  cause  of 
arbitration  has  suffered  no  serious  set-back  by 
the  recent  failure  of  the  Olney  Treaty  to  receive 
a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate.  The  same  hope 
ful  temper  displayed  by  Mr.  Edmunds  has  char 
acterized  the  convention. 

As  my  deaf  ears  have  not  been  a  thoroughfare 
for  the  eloquence  of  the  earnest  men  and  women 
in  yonder  large  parlor,  I  cannot  give  even  a 
summary  of  the  speeches  or  the  resolutions 
passed.  But  if  I  cannot  hear  I  can  use  my  eyes; 
and  yesterday  afternoon  my  turn  came  when  a 
dozen  carriage-loads  of  guests  went  out  for  a 
drive  over  the  immense  domain  of  Brother 
Smiley,  the  “lord  of  the  manor.”  I  got  into 
the  same  vehicle  with  the  vivacious  General 
Grant  Wilson,  and  that  broad-minded  Episcopal 
brother,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grammer  of  Baltimore; 
and  the  number  of  good  stories  that  were  left 
floating  on  the  air  passes  all  calculation.  W'e 
surveyed  the  magnificent  views  from  the  summit 
of  “sky-top”— halted  at  the  new  summer  houses 
dedicated  to  Whittier,  General  Armstrong,  and 
Senator  Dawes  of  Massachusetts — and  then  we 
drove  on  to  that  famous  look-out  on  Guyot’s 
Hill.  The  Catskills  clad  in  their  new  suit  of 
living  green  returned  our  salutations  with  a 
smile  as  the  bright  June  sunshine  beamed  on 
their  lofty  peaks.  I  noticed  that  the  “Summer 
Rest” — the  small  hotel  owned  by  Mr.  Smiley 
about  two  miles  from  here,  has  been  enlarged 
by  a  new  building  capable  of  holding  fifty  or 
sixty  people.  Among  the  arrivals  yesterday  were 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Booth  of  Auburn,  Joshua  L.  ! 
Bailey,  the  Quaker  President  of  the  National  i 
Temperance  Society,  and  Colonel  Waring,  the 
valiant  commander  of  the  “Broom  brigade, ” 
and  Mr.  Warner  Van  Norden  of  New  York. 
Of  course  there  are  plenty  of  Quakers  in  the 
Conference;  and  they  all  join  in  the  singing! 
This  morning  at  the  season  of  worship.  Friend 
Smiley  gave  out  Newman’s  exquisite  hymn. 
“Lead,  Kindly  Light.”  Senator  Edmunds  stood 
up  and  sang,  and  beside  him  stood  the  Rev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  (who  offered  the  prayer), 
and  I  observed  that  my  friend,  Mr,  Robert 
Treat  Paine  of  Boston  was  joining  in  the 
pathetic  words  with  moistened  eyes,  for  he  was 
recently  bereaved  of  hie  beloved  wife.  What  a 
wonderful  hymn  that  is !  And  the  tune  is  as 
sweetly  melting  as  the  words. 


The  utterances  of  thiq,  nofa^e  Conference  will 
help  tq  keep  alive  the  wholeeome  demand  for 
international  arbitration.  That  vote  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  was  a  real  victory  for  the  principle  itself ; 
for  it  showed  a  large  majority  on  the  right  side. 
The  best  and  ablest  men  in  the  .Senate  supported 
it.  Part  .of  the  opposition  came  from  the  rabid 
advocates  of  “  free  silver,  ”  who  resent  England’s 
adhesion  to  the  gold-standard ;  some  too,  may 
have  had  an  eye  on  the  “Irish  vote.”  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  Treaty  was  with  a  Govern¬ 
ment  that  has  been  behaving  very  badly  towards 
bleeding  Armenia  and  the  arch-assassin  of  Tur¬ 
key.  The  present  Tory  Government  of  Great 
Britain  is  undoubtedly  under  a  heavy  cloud  of 
unpopularity  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  Had 
that  treaty  been  made  with  France,  or  Holland, 
or  Sweden,  or  Germany,  it  would  have  passed 
without  serious  opposition.  This  is  not  a  pleas¬ 
ant  fact  for  us  to  face  who  have  so  many  beloved 
friends  in  old  England,  and  who  have  spent  so 
many  happy  hours  on  her  verdant  shores.  We 
mean  to  love  our  old  mother,  and  to  work  beside 
her  for  civilization  and  Christianity  in  spite  of 
the  naughty  behaviour  of  her  rulers,  and  of  the 
ugly  unreasoning  prejudices  of  a  certain  class 
in  our  country.  By-and-bye  we  shall  make  a 
righteous  treaty  of  arbitration  with  her ;  for  the 
best  elements  in  both  Britain  and  America  are 
in  heart  and  soul  determined  to  have  it. 


It  may  surprise  the  old-time  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  to  find  that  once  in  a  year  it  issues 
an  “Outing  Number!”  Oh,  dear!  What  are 
we  coming  to  ?  To  many  good  people  recreation 
of  any  kind  associates  itself  with  football  games 
and  boat  races,  etc.,  which  are  the  sports  of  the 
rich,  and  indeed  often  lead  to  dissipation  and 
folly.  But  an  “outing”  for  the  poor  children 
of  the  city  is  quite  another  thing.  It  is  getting 
out  of  the  sweltering  heat  of  the  summer,  out 
of  the  crowded  rooms  of  wretched  tenement 
houses,  into  the  broad  open  spaces  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  for  two  weeks  the  boys  and  girls  can 
see  the  green  fields  and  the  rivers  and  the  moun¬ 
tains;  where  they  can  breathe  tUe  pure  air,  and 
have  enough  to  eat  and  to  drink;  where  they 
can  run  about  and  play  all  day  long,  and  then 
lie  down  in  clean  beds  and  sleep  the  sleep  of 
innocence  and  peace.  Not  only  is  the  change 
for  the  health  of  the  children,  but  it  is  a  means 
of  education,  of  opening  their  eyes  to  something 
better  than  the  life  they  knew  before;  and  so 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  moral 
elevation  that  can  be  applied  to  the  poor  chil¬ 
dren  of  our  great  citiee.  Not  only  do  we  approve 
of  such  “Outing,  ”  but  wish  the  means  for  it 
could  be  multiplied  a  hundred  fold. 


A  wedding  is  always  an  occasion  of  interest, 
not  only  to  the  parties  themselves,  but  to  their 
kindred  and  friends;  and  further  still  it  may 
have  a  peculiar  beauty  in  its  surroundings.  No 
place  seems  so  fitted  for  it  as  the  country,  and 
no  season  so  appropriate  as  the  spring-time, 
when  the  hills  and  valleys  are  clothed  with 
beauty,  conditions  all  of  which  concurred  in  a 
wedding  last  week  at  Stockbridge.  It  is  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Professor 
Charles  A.  Joy  of  Columbia  College,  came  to 
live  in  the  Berkshire  Hills,  and  as  our  homes 
were  near  to  each  other,  we  were  in  a  daily  inti¬ 
macy  which  grew  to  the  closest  friendship.  He 
died  some  years  since,  but  he  sleeps  among  us, 
and  those  who  bear  his  name  are  as  of  our  near 
kindred.  Hence  the  marriage  of  his  eldest 
daughter  seemed  like  that  of  one  of  our  own 
family,  and  it  was  a  pride  and  pleasure  to 
“give  her  away”  to  a  manly  young  English¬ 
man,  of  whom  it  is  the  highest  praise  to  say  that 
he  is  worthy  of  her.  They  sailed  on  Saturday 
to  visit  his  friends  in  England,  and  will  return 
to  make  their  home  in  this  country.  No  one 
will  rejoice  more  in  their  future  happiness  than 
one  who  by  courtesy  is  permitted  to  regard  him¬ 
self  as  an  “Uncle.” 
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THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  WAR. 

At  a  newspaper*  it  an  omnium  gatherum,  a 
net  which  catches  all  things  great  and  small, 
that  may  be  floating  in  the  air — like  the  sheet 
that  Paul  saw  let  down  from  heaven — the  reader 
must  not  be  surprised  at  the  variety  of  scenes 
that  he  may  And  depicted  on  the  different  pages 
of  his  family  journal.  The  Religious  Paper  does 
not  differ  from  the  Secular  Paper  in  that  it 
treats  of  another  order  of  beings,  inhabiting — or 
that  are  to  inhabit — another  world.  Whatever 
goes  on  here  under  the  sun,  and  concerns  our 
common  humanity,  belongs  to  every  minister  as 
it  does  to  every  man.  Though  there  may  be  new 
actors  on  the  stage — 

New  men— new  times. 

It  is  the  same  old  world. 

The  same  old  crimes.” 

The  only  difference  between  the  Religious  and 
the  Secular  Paper  is  that  the  former,  while  it 
treats  of  “the  same  old  world,’’  looks  at  it  from 
the  religious  point  of  view,  and  thus  draws 
from  the  darkest  tragedies  of  human  history  a 
lesson  and  a  moral  for  the  instruction  and  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  coming  generations. 

Sol  make  no  apology  for  describing  with  some 
detail  two  of  the  great  battles  of  our  Civil  War, 
and  now  turn  on  these  terrible  scenes  the  softer 
light  of  human  love  and  tenderness. 

Talking  with  General  Boynton,  as  we  went  over 
the  great  battle  fields,  I  questioned  him  eagerly  of 
the  scenes  that  followed — as  for  example;  “What 
did  you  do  with  the  wounded  ?’’  This  he  could 
answer  better  in  regard  to  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga  than  to  that  of  Chattanooga,  in  which  he 
was  wounded  himself.  In  the  former,  as  he  was  in 
command  of  a  regiment  under  Thomas,  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire  till  the  very  last.  He  said : 

“Behind  the  fighting  line  was  the  Ambu¬ 
lance  Corps,  made  up  of  non  combatants,  into 
which  were  drafted  the  musicians — the  drummers 
and  fifers  and  buglers — watching  with  sharp  eyes 
for  those  who  fell  out  of  the  ranks ;  when  they 
sprang  forward,  often  to  be  wounded  themselves, 
but,  if  not.  to  snatch  their  bleeding  comrade,  and 
lifting  him  upon  a  stretcher,  they  carried  him 
quickly  to  the  rear,  looking  round  for  some  place 
of  shelter :  behind  a  rock,  or  under  a  tree,  or  in 
some  hollow,  where  they  could  lay  him  down, 
while  the  surgeon  bent  over  him  to  dress  his 
wounds,  or  amputate  a  limb,  or,  worse  than  all, 
to  find  that  there  was  no  hope  !  Then  was  the 
moment  of  agony,  to  see  the  sign  of  death  upon 
the  young  and  manly  brow.  Ihe  second  day’s 
battle  of  Chickamauga  was  fought  on  Sunday, 
and  many  a  poor  boy  may  have  remembered  that  it 
was  the  holy  Sabbath  day  and  thought  of  those 
who  were  going  up  to  the  house  of  God  to  pray 
for  him.  If  a  chaplain  was  near,  he  knelt  be¬ 
side  the  dying  soldier,  to  receive  the  last  mes¬ 
sage  from  one  who  was  breathing  out  his  young 
life  far  away  from  the  scene  of  his  childhood, 
that  he  might  carry  it  back  to  the  dear  ones  in 
his  Northern  home. 

“Such  scenes,  you  can  imagine,  unmanned 
us  all.  But  death  was  hardly  worse  than  life, 
when  the  exhausted  soldiers  crept  back  to  their 
tents  (if  they  had  any  to  cover  them),  or  threw 
themselves  down  on  the  ground — and  the  next 
morning,  when  they  were  mustered  in  the  ranks, 
and  the  roll  was  called,  and  to  many  a  name 
there  was  no  answer,  it  was  not  strange  that  the 
bravest  gave  way  and  wept  aloud.’’ 

Touches  like  these  of  a  soldier’s  life  in  the 
camp  and  in  the  field,  with  reminiscences  of 


what  had  transpired  on  the  very  ground  that 
we  were  riding  over,  put  me  in  a  very  sober  and 
thoughtful  mood,  as  we  drove  back  to  “Head 
Quarters’’ — a  rather  pompous  name  to  give  to  a 
small  farm-house  that  had  been  turned  to  use  as 
an  office  for  the  supervisors  of  the  work  that 
was  going  on  in  the  National  Park.  Here  we 
met  a  venerable  gentleman,  to  whom  I  had  been 
introduced  the  day  before  on  Lookout  Mountain, 
and  whom  I  should  have  taken  at  that  time  for 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  indeed,  as  I  was 
on  my  way  to  the  General  Assembly,  I  thought 
what  a  splendid  Moderator  he  would  be  I  Sure 
enough,  he  was  a  true  blue  Presbyterian  and  an 
elder  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
but  that  erect  form  had  a  military  air,  and  I 
soon  learned  that  the  prefix  to  his  name  was  not 
“Reverend,’’  but  “Lieutenant-General,’’  and 
that  this  was  none  other  than  Alexander  P. 
Stewart,  who  is,  next  to  Longstreet,  the  highest 
in  rank  of  the  Confederate  commanders  that  are 
now  living.  Ah,  now  I  knew  it  all  I  This  was 
the  old  warrior  of  whom  I  had  read  for  years : 
who  had  such  a  part  in  the  terrible  battle  of 
Franklin,  which  I  once  described  at  length  after 
two  visits  to  the  battlefield ;  and  who  commanded 
I  know  not  bow  many  thousand  men  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Chickamauga.  He  told  me  how,  though 
born  in  the  South,  he  was  educated  at  West 
Point,  and  was  an  assistant  teacher  there,  where 
he  gave  instruction  to  McClellan  and  numbers  of 
other  officers,  who  distinguished  themselves  on 
both  sides  in  the  great  civil  confiict.  He  was 
full  of  memories  of  the  war.  I  am  afraid  he 
found  me  very  inquisitive,  but  he  answered 
every  question  with  the  utmost  courtesy. 

And  yet,  as  I  looked  into  that  face  there  was 
a  sweetness  in  it,  and  a  softness  in  the  voice, 
that  seemed  hardly  to  belong  to  the  soldier — that 
I  might  almost  say  were  feminine — the  refiec- 
tion  from  another  face  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  that  of  his  wife,  who,  though  a  daughter 
of  Connecticut,  shared  the  fortunes  of  her  hus¬ 
band  in  all  the  dark  days  through  which  he  had 
passed.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that,  while  he  bad  the  courage  of  a  lion,  he 
had  the  gentleness  of  a  woman,  a  combination 
that,  rare  as  it  is,  is  the  noblest  in  human  char¬ 
acter. 

One  thing  more  there  was  to  bring  a  new  light 
and  hope  into  hie  countenance,  bis  religious 
faith.  With  all  the  stirring  memories  of  storm 
and  battle,  his  mind  is  now  filled  with  other 
things,  as  he  is  a  devout  believer  in  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  For  the  world  as  it  is  he  has 
little  hope.  Indeed  it  is  a  part  of  his  belief 
that  it  is  to  grow  worse  and  worse  till  the  end 
of  all  things  shall  come,  and  those  who  sur¬ 
vive  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven.  What  an  aurora  of  light  does 
that  -kindle  round  the  face  of  one  who  believes 
that  he  shall  yet  see  the  Lord  in  the  air  I  What 
a  culmination  of  life  to  turn,  not  to  the  setting 
sun,  but  to  watch  and  wait  for  a  sun  that  shall 
rise  and  never  go  down — when  the  old  warrior 
shall  hail  the  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace ! 

H.  M.  F. 

The  eighty-fifth  commencement  of  Hamilton 
College — June  20th  24th — begins  with  Bacca¬ 
laureate  Day  and  ends  with  Commencement  Day. 
The  neat  leaflet  of  information  just  at  band  has 
a  well-house  for  its  head  piece,  and  consonant 
with  this  symbol,  pours  out  its  particulars  in  a 
sparkling  way,  to  the  refreshment  of  all  gradu 
ates  recent  or  remote.  The  gathering  promises 
to  be  large  this  year,  also  the  capacity  to  re¬ 
ceive,  and  hence  the  persuasive  interrogatory: 
“Will  you  not  join  the  throng  of  pilgrims  and 
have  one  more  draught  of  the  old  well,  whose 
new  shelter,  shown  you  here,  is  the  fine  Class 
Memorial  of  1897  ?  If  you  bring  with  you  a 
member  of  1901,  so  much  the  better.’’  The 
sermon  by  the  President,  is  at  11  A.M.  in  the 
Stone  Church,  in  which  place  the  exercises  of 
the  week  are  held. 


M0RNIN68IDE  HEIGHTS. 

The  Teachers  College,  where  one  of  our  young 
friends  graduated,  turned  us  aside  on  our  up¬ 
town  way  for  a  few  moments  last  Thursday 
morning.  Beside  stately  Columbia  across  the 
way,  the  building  seems  modest  and  the  com- 
menc3ment  exercises  were  correspondingly  quiet. 
Two  guardian  spirits,  potent  to  provide  against 
peril  and  want,  eat  side  by  side  on  the  platform. 
Just  how  much  of  the  three  million  and  three- 
quarters  was  given  by  them  the  young  President 
did  not  say ;  but  when  the  prayer  for  benefactors 
was  offered  up,  we  seemed  to  hear  spelled  out 
two  names,  Grace  Dodge  and  Spencer  Trask,  and 
devoutly  said  Amen  !  Men  and  women  to-day 
are  known  by  their  charities  rather  than  by 
their  possessions ;  if  they  have  pet  charities,  we 
can  find  no  fault.  If  it  narrows  the  line  of  giv¬ 
ings  it  pushes  it  further,  and  that  is  certainly  a 
gain.  Our  Metropolitan  Museum  suggests  John 
Taylor  Johnston  and  Henry  Marquand;  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  History  is  another  name  for 
Morris  K.  Jesup.  Somebody  stands  for  a  thing 
and  it  grows;  if  it  is  a  good  thing  they  who 
stand  for  it  are  known  for  their  appreciation  of 
it  and  then  they  assume  to  make  it  a  success. 
So  good  things  become  great  and  strong  among 
us  as  those  who  love  such  things  become  rich 
and  able  to  push  them  on  and  up  toward  the 
ideal.  On  the  door  post  of  the  College  we  find  a 
bronze  plate  inscribed,  “Horace  Mann  School.’’ 
That  is  a  more  suggestive  name  even  than  “Morn- 
ingside. ’’  Horace  Mann,  the  heretic  and  the 
hero  of  half  a  century  ago  I  Everybody  has 
come  over  to  hie  side.  His  Antioch  College  lay 
waste  long  years,  literally  a  long  line  of  utterly 
empty  buildings  in  the  glorious  woods  of  Central 
Ohio.  We  think  it  is  slowly  coming  into  use 
again ;  but  what  is  Antioch  now  that  almost 
every  great  institution  of  the  land  has  recon¬ 
structed  itself  on  Antioch’s  pattern  ?  We  heard 
the  great  prophet  of  education  when  hie  masterly 
eloquence  made  but  very  few  converts ;  the  great 
schools  were  against  him  then.  Now  we  come 
across  hie  name  on  Morningside  Heights  in 
highest  honor  and  leading  the  march  toward  the 
morning  of  a  new  century,  on  the  front  of  a  new 
age,  and  we  do  him  homage.  Schools  were  his 
idols ;  yet  we  think  God  saw  with  what  holy 
reverence  he  worshiped  them.  When  Horace 
Mann  had  an  audience  of  teachers,  he  was  simply 
sublime.  Superintendent  Skinner  did  not  know 
how  he  was  being  put  alongside  such  a  colossus 
as  he  spoke  hie  plain  word  to  the  students  of 
Horace  Mann’s  school.  W’e  think  commencement 
day  eloquence  lacks  the  fire  of  great  genius  too 
often  and  is  a  distinct  loss.  We  wish  every  good 
thing  to  the  Teachers  College ;  an  independent, 
rapidly  growing  power  in  the  State  and  land ; 
but  we  can  wish  it  nothing  so  good  or  so  great 
as  to  find  and  bring  to  the  front  once  more,  a 
really  great  educator  with  whom  education  is  a 
passion  that  fires  a  genius  as  splendid  and  as 
supremely  magnetic  as  was  that  of  Horace  Mann  1 
Morningside  Heights  has  no  brighter  name,  can 
have  no  grander  ideal  !  R.  A.  S. 


A  respected  correspondent,  a  native  of  Arme¬ 
nia,  writes  to  The  Evangelist  complaining  that 
his  people  are  sometimes  unfairly  represented 
even  by  Americans.  “There  are  some  Chris¬ 
tians  in  America,’’  he  says,  “who  have  a  dis¬ 
position  to  speak  ill  of  those  Christian  martyrs, 
and  to  throw  reflections  upon  their  honesty  and 
integrity.’’  But  the  common  saying  in  the  East 
that  “a  Jew  can  deceive  ten  ordinary  men,  but 
it  takes  ten  Jews  to  deceive  an  Armenian,’’ 
does  not  necessarily  imply  moral  obliquity  on 
I  the  part  of  the  latter.  Rather,  astuteness  may 
be  an  admirable  quality,  which  it  certainly 
is  if  employed  in  circumventing  dishonesty.  It 
may  only  imply  that,  when  ten  sharpers  set  out 
to  cheat  the  Armenian,  he  has  keenness  enough 
to  defeat  them  all 


Juoe  10.  1887. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


We  have  a  note  from  Mr.  Ekimund  Waits  of 
Pittsburgh,  a  “reader  of  The  Evangelist  since 
1833,”  who  was  in  business  in  New  York  in 
his  early  life,  and  now  in  his  eighty-third  year 
tells  of  the  grand  men  and  women  whom  he 
knew  and  who  moulded  his  character  and  en¬ 
riched  his  life.  He  speaks  lovingly  of  Harlan 
Page  as  his  Sunday-school  superintendent,  of  O. 
A.  Kingsbury  as  his  teacher,  of  Robert  Aik- 
man,  father  of  the  Drs.  Aikman,  as  his  friend, 
and  of  Gardiner  Spring  and  William  A.  Hallock 
as  men  who  came  into  his  life  to  be  cherished 
to  its  close.  This  letter  of  reminiscence  is  called 
out  by  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Haven’s  death  in  a 
late  number  of  The  Evangelist;  her  husband 
and  sons  he  knew  and  much  admired.  His 
testimony  to  the  “integrity,  honor  and  stability’’ 
of  their  character  and  that  of  other  sound  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  city  in  the  first  half  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  is  both  comforting  and  stimulating.  The 
foundations  of  commercial  supremacy  and  suc¬ 
cess  were  laid  deep  and  well ;  and  when  one  who 
stood  by  at  that  time,  gives  his  impressions  of 
the  men  who  did  so  much  for  the  city  and  the 
church,  it  seems  as  if  one  of  the  o*d  prophets 
had  risen  again  and  we  listen  with  uncovered 
heads.  Many  thanks  and  good  wishes  to  our 
sterling  nnd  steady  friend  I  His  star  shall  never 
set. 

The  auditorium  at  Winona  is  not  the  first 
structure  other  than  a  church  that  the  General 
Assembly  has  held  its  sessions  in.  Dr.  A.  A. 
E.  Taylor  writes  us  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  that 
the  Old  School  Assembly  of  1862  convened  in  the 
First  Church  of  that  city,  and  after  its  opening 
exercises  accepted  an  invitation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  bold  its  subsequent  sessions 
in  their  Hall  in  the  State  House,  continuing 
there  to  the  close.  Dr.  Taylor  adds:  “This  may 
be  the  only  exception  to  the  custom  to  which 
you  have  referred,  but  there  may  be  others.’’ 
We  now  recall  one  other.  It  was  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Assembly  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in 
1880,  Dr.  William  M.  Paxton,  Moderator.  The 
first  session,  as  above  at  Columbus,  was  held  in  the 
Madison  Presbyterian  Church  (Dr.  James  Eells 
preaching  by  request  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup),  but 
all  the  subsequent  ones  in  the  Hall  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  in  the  State  House,  and  it  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  testimony  that  the  Assembly  bad  never  been 
better  accommodated.  Thus  there  seem  to  be 
good  precedents  for  what  was  done  at  Winona, 
save  as  to  the  initial  service,  which  has  always 
heretofore  been  held  in  a  church,  so  far  as  is 
remembered. 

The  Syracuse  Post  of  June  7th  reports  a  ser¬ 
mon  preached  the  previous  evening  in  the  First 
Church,  by  the  pastor,  Dr.  Spalding,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  “Syracuse’s  Foremost  Citizen, 
Joshua  Forman.’’  He  was  a  lawyer  and  judge 
of  distinction,  a  man  of  sagacity  and  enterprise 
in  all  he  undertook.  A  promoter  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  it  fell  to  his  lot  as  President  of  the  then 
little  village  of  Syracuse  to  welcome  Governor 
Clinton  and  suite  as  they  arrived  on  the  first 
passage  throughout  that  great  waterway.  Judge 
Forman  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  First 
Church,  and  surely  no  better  use  of  “Pioneer 
Day’’  could  have  been  made  than  to  recall  him 
as  one  who  served  hie  city  and  his  church  with 
distinguished  usefulness.  He  died  in  1848. 


The  Rev.  John  McCleUan  Holmes,  D.D., 
preached  Sunday  evening,  June  6th,  his  twen¬ 
tieth  anniversary  sermon  as  pastor  of  the  State 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  and  of  his 
fortieth  year  in  the  ministry.  During  the  past 
year  fourteen  families  have  been  added  to  the 
congregation  ;  thirty  -  five  members  received  ; 
nineteen  on  confession  of  faith.  Of  the  thirty- 
nine  funerals  attended,  ten  were  communicants 
of  the  church.  The  sum  of  f  10, 131  was  raised 
for  congregational  purposes  and  $14,353  for 
benevolence — in  all,  $24,484.  This  fiourisbing 
church  numbers  about  850  members. 


HENEBAt  ASSEMBLY  MEMOBIES. 

By  Rer.  Frederick  Campbell. 

It  was  interesting,  almost  thrilling,  to  be 
within  hearing,  when  a  very  aged  commissioner 
made  his  way  to  General  Harrison,  after  he  had 
concluded  bis  speech,  grasped  him  by  the  hand, 
and  declared,  “I  cast  my  first  vote  for  your 
grandfather.  ’  ’ 

In  point  of  stature  the  Assembly  could  hardly 
have  produced  a  greater  contrast  than  that  which 
resulted  from  the  choice  of  Dr.  'Sheldon  Jackson 
to  succeed  Dr.  Withrow.  Dr.  Withrow  is  one 
of  the  largest  men  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry. 
Dr.  Jackson  one  of  the  smallest ;  and  as  the  re¬ 
tiring  Moderator  welcomed  the  new  Moderator 
and  they  stood  hand  in  hand,  the  effect  was 
very  striking,  as  the  one  stood  nearly  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  other.  Dr.  Jackson  showed 
no  sensitiveness,  but  rather  seemed  to  relish  the 
pleasantries  concerning  his  stature,  and  possi¬ 
bly  none  more  than  that  of  Dr.  Spining,  whose 
imagination  presented  Paul  as  a  visitor,  seeking 
to  confer  honor  upon  a  short  man  like  himself. 

“And,  Mr.  Moderator,  while  the  tellers  are 
conntirg  the  votes,  let  us  have  more  air,’’ 
shouted  a  commissioner,  whose  eye  evidently 
bad  not  made  out  the  upper  row  of  ventilators, 
many  of  which  were  open.  The  Assembly  sup¬ 
pressed  its  merriment  until  the  astonished  Mod- 
rator  bad  replied,  “Well,  my  dear  brother,  it  is 
all  open  here,  but  you  may  have  more  air  if  you 
want  it.’’ 

In  the  moderatorial  contest,  one  of  the  speak¬ 
ers,  desiring  to  propitiate  the  opposite  side  by  a 
kind  word  for  their  man,  let  his  tongue  slip  and 
found  himself  saying,  greatly  to  the  amusement 
of  the  house,  “I  believe  everything  I  have  beard 
said  against  him.’’  There  were  some  marked 
evidences  that  a  body  of  men  which  for  1C8 
successive  years  had  met  in  churches,  was  not 
perfectly  at  home  in  a  public  hall.  A  telegram 
of  fraternal  greeting  was  read  from  the  Southern 
Assembly,  with  reference  made  to  a  passage  in 
the  book  of  Numbers.  The  Stated  Clerk  in¬ 
quired,  “Is  there  a  Bible  in  the  house  ?’’  For  a 
moment  it  looked  as  if  the  negative  answer 
would  be  necessary,  and  sad  as  that  might 
seem,  a  little  burst  of  merriment  ran  through  the 
Assembly ;  but  a  brother  rushed  to  the  rear  of 
the  platform  and  discovered  a  Bible  that  had 
been  in  use  on  Sabbath,  from  which  the  passage 
was  thereupon  read. 

There  is  an  almost  total  want  of  identity  be¬ 
tween  two  successive  Assemblies.  I  recognized 
only  the  retiring  Moderator  and  two  Commis¬ 
sioners  as  having  been  in  the  last  Saratoga 
Assembly.  It  is  true  that  the  permanent  offi¬ 
cers  hold  over,  and  certain  special  committees 
reappear;  but  the  great  mass  of  commissioners 
is  a  new  body. 

Two  dominant  ideas  held  sway  throughout 
this  Assembly,  the  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
often  finding  expression  in  most  earnest  prayer, 
and  the  importance  of  the  cause  of  Missions, 
for  whose  marked  progress  most  ardent  desires 
were  constantly  expressed. 

The  singing  of  the  great  congregations  was 
something  long  to  be  remembered.  “The 
Hymnal,’’  which  was  in  constant  use,  met  with 
marked  favor,  and,  whether  the  hymns  and  tunes 
were  new  or  old,  the  great  body  of  the  people 
readily  took  them  up  and  sang  them  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  fervor.  The  auditorium  had  opera 
chairs  for  2,1(X)  people,  and  was  sometimes 
nearly  filled.  The  great  body  of  the  singers  were 
men,  whose  combined  massive  voice  was  “like 
the  voice  of  many  waters.’’  It  was  worth  going 
a  hundred  miles  to  ^ear  them  sing  “Jesus, 
Saviour,  pilot  me.  ’’  Monday  morning  it  seemed 
as  if  the  Holy  Spirit,  bestowed  on  the  Sabbath, 
were  still  resting  upon  the  people ;  and  when,  at 
the  close  of  the  devotional  meeting,  all  joined  in 
singing  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  to  the  tune 
of  old  Balerma,  the  effect  was  intensely  uplift¬ 
ing;  particularly  impressive  were  the  two  verses. 


sung  in  Scotch  style,  without  musical  accom¬ 
paniment  On  Sabbath  the  great  congregations 
were  favored  by  the  presence  of  a  male  quartet 
from  Dr.  Moffatt’s  church  in  Fort  Wayne ;  this 
quartet  is  most  noteworthy  in  that  it  is  a  splen¬ 
did  combination  of  splendid  singers,  three  of 
whom  are  elders  and  one  a  deacon  in  the  church 
where  they  sing.  ^They  have  been  associated  for 
fifteen  years. 

POST  WINONA  ASSEMBLY  NOTES. 

By  Elder  Thomas  Kane. 

Some  months  ago  it  was  predicted  that  more 
meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  would  here¬ 
after  be  held  at  Winona  than  at  Saratoga.  The 
chances  are  now  that  Saratoga  has  seen  its  last 
meeting  of  that  body.  The  Assembly  never  met 
there  when  it  had  any  other  desirable  invitation. 
If  nothing  else  besides,  the  great  difference  in 
mileage  should  be  saved  by  meeting  at  Winona; 
but  the  $3(X)  rent  paid  for  the  Saratoga  Church 
will  also  be  that  much  clear  gain. 

Winona  wanted  the  last  meeting  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  that  it  might  be  investigated.  The  place  I 
mean,  not  the  Assembly.  It  wanted  the  next 
meeting  for  endorsement  and  got  it  In  the 
future  the  latch  string  will  always  be  out  and  a 
warm  welcome  extended  whenever  a  hearty  invi¬ 
tation  from  other  desirable  localities  is  not 
forthcoming. 

One  fact  not  generally  known,  but  which  will  be 
known  hereafter,  is  that  Winona  has  as  many 
medicinal  springs  and  of  even  greater  variety 
than  Saratoga  !  True,  none  of  them  are  as  loud 
to  the  palate,  but  the  effect  upon  the  vital  organs 
is  as  prompt  and  beneficial.  Many  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  and  visitors  verified  this  fact  during 
their  ten  days’  residence  there. 

The  reason  the  medical  qualities  of  the  springs 
at  Winona  have  not  been  advertised  is  that  for 
many  years  it  was  a  popular  and  high-toned 
excursion  resort  for  Sabbath  schools  and  kindred 
institutions.  The  people  who  go  to  such  places 
for  a  day  do  not  care  much  for  the  medical  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  waters,  so  there  was  no  necessity 
for  advertising  them.  In  1890,  a  summer  Chau¬ 
tauqua  was  held  there  at  a  cost  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  but,  as  there  was  no  large  and 
infiuential  body  back  of  it,  it  was  not  continued. 

When  the  analysis  of  the  numerous  springs  is 
made  and  published,  which  will  be  in  the  very 
near  future,  and  as  their  merits  become  known, 
the  fame  of  Winona  as  a  health  resort  will  secure 
a  large  and  increasing  patronage  for  at  least  six 
monihs  in  the  year,  and  in  the  not  distant 
future  one  or  both  hotels  will  doubtless  be  kept 
open  during  the  entire  twelve  month. 

The  financial  advantage  of  the  Winona  enter¬ 
prise  should  not  be  compared  with  mere  summer 
resorts  as  they  are  not  similar.  No  other  place 
that  I  know  of  controls  every  possible  means  by 
which  money  can  be  made  in  and  near  the 
ground.  The  receipts  last  year  from  gate  re¬ 
ceipts  alone  were  over  $5,000.  Naturally  these 
will  increase  rapidly  in  the  future.  Our  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  railroads  are  such  that  we 
shall  receive  increased  revenue  each  year  from 
commissions  on  the  sale  of  tickets.  These  two 
items  alone,  which  cost  next  to  nothing,  will  be 
sufficient  to  pay  a  modest  dividend  on  the  entire 
capital  stock.  Aside  from  these  sources  of  in¬ 
come,  the  Assembly  owns  the  hotels,  boarding 
houses,  cafes,  «teamboats,  boats,  bathing  privi¬ 
leges,  barber  shops,  etc,  etc,  in  short  every¬ 
thing  from  which  it  is  possible  to  derive  an  in¬ 
come  It  also  owns  all  the  buildings  in  which 
goods  are  sold  and  is  paid  a  commission  on  the 
gross  receipts  of  all  the  money  received  from 
sales  of  any  kind  of  merchandise.  No  alien  real 
estate  owner  in  the  vicinity  can  derive  any  bene¬ 
fit  from  being  our  neighbor.  Should  it  be  at¬ 
tempted  to  run  a  boarding  house  near  us,  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  charge  the  boarders  regular 
admission  rates  to  our  grounds.  This  will  soon 
bring  them  inside  the  fold. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  business  side  of  the 
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enterprise  is  that  we  are  compelled,  very  will¬ 
ingly  1  may  say,  to  donate  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  our  net  profits  to  the  cause  of  Presbyterian 
Missions  before  the  other  stockholders  receive 
any  dividends.  This  gives  to  the  mission  cause 
a  one- fourth  interest  in  the  net  profits  at  abso¬ 
lutely  no  cost  and  yet  it  is  the  firm  conviction 
of  the  business  men  on  the  board  of  directors, 
that  no  safer  and  better  business  investment  is 
offered  to  people  who  have  money  to  invest  in  a 
safe  enterprise  than  stock  in  the  Winona  Assem¬ 
bly  and  Summer  School.  Although  the  direc¬ 
tors  have  worked  hard  and  expect  to  work  hard 
and  spend  time  and  labor  freely  for  the  benefit 
of  Winona,  yet  they  are  no  more  interested  in  it 
financially  than  any  other  stockholder.  They 
ask  nothing  for  Winona  in  charity.  They  desire 
it  to  be  regarded  as  a  combined  business  and 
benevolent  enterprise,  exactly  as  the  business, 
profession  or  occupation  of  every  Christian  man 
ought  to  be,  and  is,  if  be  recognizes  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  real  stewardship.  The  directors  at¬ 
tribute  the  remarkable  and  very  evident  provi¬ 
dential  leading  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  past  and 
the  wonderful  growth  of  the  enterprise,  as  very 
largely  if  not  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  tried  to  recognize  in  a  practical  way  our 
Heavenly  Father  as  the  other  partner  in  its 
financial  as  well  as  in  its  spiritual  side. 

The  writer  will  cheerfully  answer  inquiries 
regarding  the  institution  and  its  prospects  as  a 
safe  and  profitable  investment  from  parties  who 
desire  further  information,  also  in  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  lots  on  Chicago  Hill,  which  is  des¬ 
tined  to  be  the  handsomest  spot  on  the  entire 
grounds.  He  can  be  addressed  at  64-66  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FIFTH  MISSIONARY  CONGRESS. 

By  Rev.  A.  Peirke  Burgess,  D.D. 

A  success,  relatively  and  absolutely ;  compara¬ 
tively  and  superlatively.  This  fifth  congress 
was  the  greatest  in  numbers,  in  enthusiasm,  in 
evangelical  tone,  in  powerful  and  instructive  ad¬ 
dresses,  in  pith  and  point,  in  helpfulness,  hope¬ 
fulness  and  practical  results.  Thanks  to  Dr.  J. 
Balcom  Shaw,  the  plan  in  every  detail  was  very  j 
complete,  and  thanks  to  the  pastor  and  people 
the  local  cooperation  was  most  pleasant  and 
efficient. 

Of  the  twenty-three  speakers  announced,  but 
four  failed  to  appear,  and  these,  providentially 
hindered,  bad  able  substitutes.  The  addresses 
were  serious,  weighty,  eloquent  with  truth,  rich 
in  facte,  stirring  in  appeal,  cheering  in  outlook. 
There  was  no  padding,  no  common  place  and  no 
ambitious  oratory.  Every  speaker  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say  and  said  it.  All  the  themes  were 
important,  and  were  gathered  about  the  work  of 
our  church,  as  represented  in  her  Boards  and 
throbbed  with  the  momentous  questions  and 
issues  that  burden  and  move  the  hearts  of  God’s 
people,  within  and  beyond  the  denominational 
lines  of  the  Christian  hosts. 

The  congress  was  neither  a  legislative,  judi¬ 
cial,  nor  administrative  body.  There  was  a 
delightful  freedom  from  red  tape,  machinery  and 
manipulation.  The  great  aim  was  to  inspirit 
the  workers  in  the  wide  field  of  evangelical  work. 
If  all  God's  people  who  perish  and  shrivel  in 
their  activities  for  lack  of  knowledge  had  been 
there,  they  would  have  been  charged  and  loaded 
and  quickened  with  an  abundance  of  light  and 
an  array  of  facts  that  would  have  rebuked  their 
lethargy  and  removed  their  pessimistic  doubts. 
True,  the  darkest  side  of  the  conflict  was  pic¬ 
tured.  The  bottom  facts  in  the  Church’s  prob 
lems  were  brought  out.  There  was  no  poetic  dis¬ 
guise  nor  dreamy  rhapsody.  But  the  stern  reali¬ 
ties  were  made  a  background  upon  which  was 
thrown  the  light  of  opportunity,  and  from  which 
the  glorious  faith  and  valor  and  victory  of  a  con¬ 
secrated,  onmarching  church  might  be  reflected. 

The  attendance  reached  between  three  and  four 

undred,  as  shown  by  the  register.  And  it  was 


significantly  representative.'  Various  sections 
and  cities  of  New  York  and  New  England  were 
brought  into  touch.  A  good  proportion  of  the 
Presbyteries  had  delegations  present  to  carry 
back  to  them  the  inspiring  story.  And  many  of 
the  woman’s  societies,  general  and  local,  were 
also  represented.  Several  foreign  and  home  mis¬ 
sion  fields  were  heard  from  through  speakers 
who  could  testify  of  what  they  bad  seen  and  felt 
and  by  God’s  grace  accomplished-.. 

There  was  Elder  Ralph  E.  Prime,  who  re¬ 
minded  the  chairman  that  a  ruling  elder  is  not 
a  layman ;  Dr.  M.  D.  Kneeland,  who  testified 
that  New  England  is  being  shaken  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Sabbath  observance ;  Dr.  McEwen,  who 
told  of  the  careful  and  conservative  work  of  the 
Board  of  Church  Erection,  the  millions  it  has 
expended,  and  the  number  of  churches  and 
manses  it  has  helped  to  erect,  as  the  abiding 
neuclei  of  religious  communities  on  the  frontier; 
Dr.  Samuel  T.  Clarke,  who  said  some  radical 
things  about  the  colored  people  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  they  have  received ;  Dr,  Weaver,  pastor  of 
a  strong  colored  church  in  Baltimore,  learned 
and  eloquent,  who  repeated  the  saying  of  a 
Georgia  negro:  “Give  us  a  fair  chance  in  the 
race  of  life,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindermoEt 
— and  it  won’t  be  a  nigger  every  time,  either;’’ 
and  Drs.  Rudd  and  Duffield,  Hallock  and  Baker, 
who'ably  set  forth  the  work  of  College  Aid  and 
Ministerial  Education;  Dr.  Y'eisley  and  Mr.R.C. 
Ogden,  who  appealed  for  the  Board  of  Minis¬ 
terial  Relief,  and  told  how  well  the  government 
takes  care  of  its  cadets  and  veterans;  and  Dr. 
Schauffler,  who  turned  his  brilliant  flash  light 
of  wit,  illustration  and  criticism  upon  existing 
methods  in  th«i  Sunday-school,  and  said  if  The 
ological  Seminaries  would  give  their  students 
less  of  the  dry  bones  of  church  history,  and  more 
training  for  the  Sunday  school  flelds,  they  could 
go  out  ^  and  make  church  history;  Dr.  G.  B. 
Stewart,  who  plead  earnestly  for  the  work  and 
devotion  of  the  Christian  Endeavorers,  as  a 
mighty  force  in  the  church.  This  ended  the 
first  day,  so  far  as  the  solid,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  food  was  concerned,  and  there  followed 
a  social  and  festive  hour  in  the  pleasant  parlors 
of  the  church,  given  to  the  congress  by  Pastor 
Swartz  and  his  wife  and  their  good  people. 

On  the'second  day  Rev.  A.  W.  Halsey  told  of 
more  ways  than  dull  philosophy  has  dreamed  of, 
for  making  the  missionary  concert  and  other 
missionary  meetings  interesting  and  fruitful, 
and  for  keeping  the  church  abreast  the  times, 
in  missionary  intelligence;  Hon.  D.  R.  James 
gave  practical  views  of  the  workings  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Board  and  the  lights  and  shades  of  its  labo¬ 
rious  and’often  perplexing  administration ;  Dr. 
Gracey,  an  editor  of  the  Missionary  Review,  held 
the  Assembly  spell  bound,  by  his  somewhat  dis¬ 
cursive,  but  clear,  fraternal  and  spiritual  address ; 
Mrs.  Wellington  WTiite,  who  had  no  sleepy  heads 
in  her  audience,  made  the  brethren  see  where 
they  had  come  short,  and  where  the  noble  sister¬ 
hood  in  Christ  had  distanced  them,  as  bearers 
of  the  message  to  the  heathen  world,  urging  a 
more  studious  reading  of  “Woman’s  Work  for 
Woman,’’  and  the  “Home  Mission  Magazine,’’ 
and  quoting  the  motion  once  made  in  the  As¬ 
sembly,  after  a  statement  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  gifts  to  the  Foreign  Board  were 
from  legacies  and  Woman’s  Societies :  “That  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  dead  men  and  live 
women  of  the  Church;’’  Dr.  Ellinwood,  presid¬ 
ing  Thursday  afternoon,  after  a  brief  and  telling 
address,  introduced  five  honored  missionaries, 
Hospins  of  Syria,  Mrs.  Gilbertson  of  India, 
Bannerman  of  Africa,  Dr.  Bradford  of  Persia, 
and  the  veteran  and  venerable  Dr.  Hunter  Cor¬ 
bett  of  China,  each  address  being  of  such  in¬ 
tense  interest  that  Dr.  Ellinwood  pronounced  it 
one  of  the  best  days  for  Foreign  Missions  he  had 
ever  enjoyed ;  Drs.  Pentecost  and  Marshall,  who 
spoke  to  a  vast  audience  in  the  evening,  with 
Dr.  Shaw  presiding,  made  clear  the  Divine 


Authority  and  certain  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
missions. 

This  busy  day  was  delightfully  diversified  by 
an  excursion  by  rail,  given  by  the  local  manage¬ 
ment,  across  the  Hudson,  over  the  great  bridge. 

The  third  day  brought  us  Dr.  Charles  Wood  of 
Philadelphia,  tender,  artless,  earnest  and  power¬ 
ful  who  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  popular  pastors;  Drs.  Miller  and  Gardner, 
eloquent  pleaders  for  Hamilton,  Auburn  and 
Elmira;  Morton  F.  Trippe,  carrying  in  his  large 
heart,  the  Indian  wards  of  our  church  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York ;  Dr.  Alexander,  now  as  always  a 
welcome  advocate  of  Home  Missions,  and  of  the 
weaker  country  churches  as  feeders  of  the  city 
churches;  Dr.  Crocker,  the  Synodical  bishop, 
who,  in  his  field,  knows  all  and  knows  how  to 
tell  it;  Dr.  W.  C.  Roberts,  Home  Secretary, 
coming  up,  as  he  said,  “out  of  great  tribula¬ 
tion,’’  but  radiant  with  zeal  for  his  great  Board 
and  its  future  usefulness ;  Drs.  Allen  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Harsha  of  New  York,  and  Spining  of 
Orange,  the  latter  holding  his  audience  spell¬ 
bound  with  his  touching  story  of  the  Western 
Indian  tribes;  and  in  the  evening.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Buckley  on  the  need  and  philosophy  of  Home 
Missions,  and  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  on  the  Problem 
of  Twentieth  Century  Cities — each  a  giant  and 
an  expert,  being  serious,  practical,  but  not  pes¬ 
simistic.  So  ended  the  third  and  last  day,  as 
far  as  speaking  was  concerned. 

But,  as  to  substantial  results,  the  best  re¬ 
mains  to  be  told.  For,  the  first  fruits  were 
gathered  in  this  Congress,  of  what  must  be  an 
increasing  harvest  in  the  future. 

Collections  were  taken  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  efficient  committee,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
last  afternoon  session.  Dr.  Shaw  was  able  to 
answer  that  all  bills  were  paid,  and  a  hundred 
dollars  were  still  in  the  treasury.  Then  he  said, 
“The  thought  comes  to  me  like  an  inspiration 
that  this  evening  we  can  get  at  least  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  to  pay  a  native  preacher  on  the 
foreign  field,  and  found  a  scholarship  in  a 
Freedman’s  school.’’  The  inspiration  was  not 
a  mistaken  one;  for,  at  the  close  of  the  evening 
service  he  announced  that  the  desire  had  been 
more  than  realized.  An  amount  was  secured, 
sufficient  to  support  the  native  preacher,  and 
found  the  scholarship,  and  in  addition  a  gentle¬ 
man  had  pledged  to  support  two  native  teachers 
in  the  foreign  field. 

Thus  the  Congress  is  “taking  hold.’’  It  justi¬ 
fies  its  own  existence.  It  passes  out  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage,  and  becomes  a  fixed  fact.  It 
is  unique,  popular,  educational,  effective.  Let 
it  live  and  grow.  To  increase  its  usefulness 
only  requires  that  a  much  larger  number  attend 
its  sessions.  This  one  has  set  the  pace ;  may 
the  procession  steadily  move  on,  to  the  dawn  of 
“the  day  that  is  coming.’’ 

Dr.  Shaw  and  a  host  of  his  coworkers  went 
home  from  Poughkeepsie  with  light  hearts. 

The  twenty  first  yearly  Report  on  Sabbath - 
schools  and  Young  People’s  Societies,  by  the 
New  York  Presbytery’s  Committee,  presents  a 
brief  and  interesting  account  of  what  has  been 
done  in  recent  months.  The  statistical  matter 
is  unusually  full  and  encouraging.  Any  one 
who  feels  an  interest  in  the  work  will  do  well 
to  apply  to  Chairman  A.  W.  Halsey  (27  Charl¬ 
ton  street)  for  a  copy.  A  brief  tribute  is  paid 
to  the  late  J.  VV.  C.  Leveridge,  one  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  members  of  the  Committee. 


Dr.  Ihurber  of  the  American  Church,  Paris, 
France,  reached  New  York  last  week  to  fulfill 
hie  arrangement  of  a  summer  exchange  of  pul¬ 
pits  with  Dr.  S.  B.  Rossiter  of  this  city.  Dr. 
Thurber  preached  in  the  North  Church  (Ninth 
avenue  and  Thirty-first  street)  on  last  Sunday 
for  the  first  time.  He  wUl  continue  to  officiate 
there  during  most  of  the  summer.  The  parties 
have  exchanged  residences  as  well  as  pulpits,  and 
thus  the  arrangement  is  doubtless  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  one  for  wives  and  children  as  well  as  for  the 
two  excellent  preachers  concerned. 
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OUTINGS  FOR'  THE  POOR. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  me  the  most  curious  of 
all  delusions  that  any  community  could  persist¬ 
ently  slight  its  own  children  and  yet  avoid  pay¬ 
ing  a  heavy  interest  on 
its  outlay  of  neglect. 
For  children  are  crea¬ 
tures  of  environment, 
and  as  the  child  grows 
so  the  man  stays.  Rob 
the  boy  of  his  play,  that 
is,  of  his  childhood  ;  take 
out  of  his  nature  all  the 
tender  chords  that  vi- 
Jacob  a.  Riis,  brate  to  the  natural  and 

The  Children'*  Friend,  healthy  emotions,  to  the 

song  of  birds,  the  scent  of  flowers,  the  sight 
of  green  grass  and  trees,  to  the  shouts  of  his  fel¬ 
low’s  gamboling  at  happy  play,  and  what  have 
you  left  but  the  base  elements,  with  their  affinity 
for  the  base  things  of  life  ?  So  you  get  the  voter 
whom  the  boss  sways  at  will,  the  citizen  who 
sneers  at  good  government,  at  disinterested  mo¬ 
tives,  at  anything  that  is  not  rooted 
in  selfishness.  He  but  reflects  his 
training,  the  chance  allowed  him 
by  a  community  that  forgot  to 
reckon  with  a  to -morrow. 

Have  we  not  had  it  all  in  New 
York  ?  Have  we  not  paid  dearly 
for  the  rule  of  our  gangs,  young  and 
old,  of  the  street  and  the  ‘‘hall  ?” 

And  now  we  have  learned  the  les¬ 
son.  We  are  to  have  neighborhood 
parks  and  playgrounds.  Play¬ 
grounds  !  We  have  found  out  that 
it  is  not  wickedness  but  weakness 
that  Alls  our  jails  with  the  young, 
the  weakness  that  comes  of  the 
loss  of  character  when  home  and 
childhood  are  both  taken  from  the 
child.  They  have  called  New  York 
“the  homeless  city,’’  because  of 
its  40,000  tenements.  We  have 
learned  that  “crime  is  to  the  largest 
extent  a  question  of  athletics  in 
our  large  cities,’’  and  the  kinder¬ 
garten  lesson  that  “play  is  the 
normal  occupation  of  the  child, 
through  which  he  begins  to  per-' 
ceive  moral  relations. ’’  With  what 
perceptions  have  our  treeless  slums 
filled  the  child  in  the  past  ! 

So  we  are  to  have  parks  and 
playgrounds  and  a  chance  for  the 
boy.  No  longer  shall  they  send  us 
word  from  Elmira  that  of  our  boys 
that  reach  the  reformatory  there, 
seventy- seven  per  cent,  have  no 
moral  sense,  or  next  to  none.  The  missing  chord 
is  to  be  strung.  The  boy  is  to  have  a  chance 
to  play,  the  man  a  chance  to  grow. 

It  will  take  time.  The  wrongs  of  a  generation 
are  not  undone  in  a  day.  Meanwhile  what  are 
we  to  do  ?  We  cannot  move  the  children  of  our 
tenements  back  upon  the  soil  in  a  body.  I  wish 
we  could.  The  real  injury  was  that  he  was  ever 
taken  from  it.  He  is  living  in  the  stony  streets 
an  unnatural  life,  an  unbearable  life  when  the 
summer  heat  that  is  now  at  hand  comes  with  its 
withering  of  body  and  spirit  in  the  wicked  bar¬ 
racks  which  the  Tenement  House  Commission 
truly  named  “Veritable  infant  slaughter¬ 
houses.’’  Some  day,  perhaps,  life  there  may  be 
made  bearable.  It  is  not  now.  The  next  beet 
thing  to  putting  the  child  permanently  where  it 
is,  is  to  take  him  for  an  outing,  take  him  where 
he  can  see  Qod’e  “hraven,  how  blue  it  is  and 
how  much  there  is  of  it.’’  The  word  will  have 


another  meaning  to  him  ever  after.  It  is  all  so 
simple,  that  like  many  another  of  God’s  mys¬ 
teries,  it  was  all  this  time  hidden  to  the  wise. 
They  couldn’t  see  it.  That  is  how  we  came  to 
forget. 

This  charity  does  not  corrupt.  It  is  rooted  deeply 
in  the  principle  that  to  do  good  and  not  harm, 
charity  must  take  the  form  of  education  in  some 
way.  It  does  it  in  the  best  of  all  ways,  by  wak¬ 
ing  up  instincts  for  good  that  lay  dormant  in 
the  child  in  his  tenement  setting.  It  can  never 
do  any  harm,  but  does  infinite  good,  and  not  to 
the  little  one  only.  It  brings  the  rich  and  the  poor 
together  in  active  sympathy  and  cooperation,  on 
the  ground  upon  which  they  can  always  approach 
each  other  without  prejudice  or  suspicion :  the 
children.  And  of  that,  in  our  day,  there  is  in¬ 
creasing  need.  Jacob  A.  Riis. 


THE  TRIBUNE  FRESH  AIR  FUND. 

This  is  perhaps  more  generally  known  than 
any  other  Fresh  Air  work.  It  sends  out  every 


teachers,  in  great  part  from  the  mission  churches 
of  the  city.  All  winter  they  attend  Sunday- 
school  that  they  may  be  sure  of  a  chance  to  go 
to  the  country  in  the  summer.  Others  come 
from  orphanages,  kindergartens  and  industrial 
schools. 

Many  are  the  disappointments  of  the  worker 
when  Charlie  comes  to  say  that  “Mother  can’t 
get  his  clothes  washed  in  time,’’  or  Lena’s 
mother  “won’t  let  her  hair  be  cut.’’  Often 
clean  clothes  must  be  provided  by  the  worker, 
in  order  to  help  out  the  scanty  wardrobe,  and 
many  a  ten  cent  piece  must  be  furnished  for  a 
“clipping’’  at  the  barber’s.  The  Medical  Ex¬ 
aminer  of  the  Fund  meets  each  child  at  the  mis¬ 
sion,  the  house  addresses  must  be  carefully  gone 
over  and  comparea  with  the  list  of  houses,  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Board  of  Health  daily,  where 
cases  of  contagious  disease  have  occurred.  No 
child  can  go  from  such  a  house  until  it  has  un- 
!  dergone  a  thorough  disinfection,  or  been 
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year  about  13,000  children,  for  a  two  weeks’ 
outing  in  the  country.  More  than  half  of  these 
go  from  New  York,  the  remainder  from  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  Jersey  City.  The  children,  come  from 
the  families  of  the  poor  but  respectable  working 
people  mainly,  occasionally  from  the  very  poor, 
but  rarely  from  among  the  street  Arabs.  The 
reason  is  that,  glad  as  we  should  be  to  send 
away  the  pocrest  and  most  needy,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  them  in  proper  condition  to 
send,  which  is  readily  understood  when  you 
know  that  fully  one-half  of  them  go  directly 
into  private  families,  who  kindly  open  their 
homes  to  them. 

They  must  have  enough  clothing  to  put  on 
clean  when  leaving,  and  a  change  for  the  second 
week,  to  be  carried  with  them.  They  are  gath¬ 
ered  by  mission  workers  and  Sunday-school 


“smoked  out,’’  as  the  children  say,  for  fear  of 
starting  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  or  diphthe¬ 
ria  in  a  country  town.  All  the  hoys  must  go  to 
the  barber  for  a  hair  cutting.  The  girls  go 
through  a  longer  procera  of  cleansing,  consisting 
of  hair  cutting,  where  it  is  permitted  by  the 
parents,  the  application  of  deadly  external 
washes,  and  a  thorough  shampoo.  Each  one 
must  have  a  bath  and  present  himself  in  clean 
clothing  for  the  doctor’s  examination.  Bitter 
are  the  tears  when,  after  all  this  labor,  the  child 
is  found  wanting,  the  cleansing  incomplete,  and 
he  is  obliged  to  wait  for  the  next  party.  Many 
are  the  wailings  of  the  girls  who  must  sacrifice 
their  hair,  because  it  is  not  quite  free  from 
danger  of  contaminating  the  country  children. 
But  joyous  are  the  smiles  and  happy  the  faces  of 
the  long  line  of  cleanly  dressed  children,  with 
their  bundles  in  their  hands,  who  stand  waiting 
for  the  gates  of  the  railroad  station  to  open  and 
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let  them  pass  through.  And  it  is  one  of  the 
great  pleasures  of  the  tired  workers  to  see  them 
come  trooping  home,  with  their  arms  full  of 
bags  of  apples,  bunches  of  flowers,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  pet  rabbit  or  chicken  ;  and  to  hear  what 
a  good  time  they  had,  and  “can  they  go  again 
next  year, ’’ and  “the  lady  asked  me  to  come 
again  next  summer.” 

The  story  of  one  morning’s  experience  last 
summer  will  illustrate  the  difficulties  of  the 
work.  Three  needy  children  had  been  promised 
an  outing.  They  were  to  be  taken  to  the  train 
at  8.30  A.M.  Thee  Tribune  assistant  called  for 
them  at  eight  o’clock.  The  little  ones  were  still 
in  bed.  “Oh,”  said  the  father,  “my  wife  is 
very  ill.  They  took  her  away  to  the  hospital 
yesterday.  The  children  cannot  go,  they  have  no 
clean  clothes.  I  have  been  out  of  work  a  long 
time.”  “But,”  said  the  worker,  “the  children 
are  promised  and  expected.  Get  them  up 
quickly  and  we  will  dress  them.  ”  Such  “sights” 
as  they  were  when  they  met  our  eyes !  A  thick 
coat  of  grime  covered  their  faces  and  bodies, 
the  elf-locks  were  tangled,  and  worse  than  that, 
they  were  inhabited.  The  clothing  was  dirty, 
ragged  and  without  buttons;  no  buttons  on  the 
shoes.  A  quick  council  of  war  took  place;  the 
faces  and  hands  were  washed,  a  paper  of  safety 
pins  and  some  clean  aprons,  bought  at  the 
nearest  store,  helped  out  the  toilet.  Then  a 
hasty  breakfast  of  bread  and  coffee,  followed  by 
an  expedition  to  the  barber’s,  and  a  clean  re¬ 
moval  of  the  hair,  a  shampoo  and  the  rubbing 
in  of  a  germicide,  and  they  were  ready  for  the 
train.  But  it  was  reward  enough  to  see  the 
happiness  that  filled  the  three  faces,  and  the 
smiles  with  which  they  smoothed  their  clean 
aprons  as  they  rode  along  in  the  open  car.  They 
were  delivered  to  the  caretaker  with  injunctions 
to  tell  the  matron  of  the  home  to  give  them  a 
bath  at  once,  for  these  children  could  not  have 
gone  into  a  private  family. 

Imagine  the  horror  of  the  mother,  when  she 
saw  the  dirty  bodies  and  torn  clothing,  and 
found  that  they  had  nothing  clean  for  a  change 
of  raiment. 

The  missionaries  spend  weeks  of  hard  work  in 
getting  the  children  ready,  and  the  Examiner 
finds  little  leisure  during  the  ten  weeks  of  ser¬ 
vice,  hastening  daily  from  mission  to  mission, 
to  see  that  each  party  is  in  perfect  condition  and 
full  in  number. 

Maria  M.  Vinton,  A.M.,  M.D. 


CONVALESCENT  HOME  AT  SUMMIT.  N.  J. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  charity  which  is 
more  far-reaching  and  permanent  in  its  effects 
than  the  work  of  the  beautiful  Home  which 
takes  convalescent  children  from  five  to  fifteen 
years  of  age.  after  they  cease  to  need  the  con¬ 
stant  care  of  a  physician,  and  gives  them  the 
pure  air^  good  food,  and  careful  nursing  which 
they  cannot  have  in  their  own  poor  homes. 
Many  a  child  dismissed  from  the  hospital  as 
cured,  has  had  a  relapse  resulting  in  death, 
simply  from  want  of  the  tender  nursing  which 
would  have  completely  restored  its  strength. 
“That  is  the  saddest  thing  we  have  to  do,” 
said  a  nurse  in  one  of  our  great  city  hospitals 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  “We  send  the  little 
ones  away  from  here,  where  they  have  learned 
to  appreciate  cleanliness,  good  air,  and  simple 
food,  to  go  back  to  those  awful  rooms,  their 
aching  backs,  and  feeble  legs  imprisoned  in 
braces.  Yes,  they  are  cured,  but  they  often  go 
home  to  die.” 

In  this  Home  such  children  can  be  kept  for 
weeks  and  months.  Everything  is  done  to  re¬ 
store  their  health  and  they  are  taught  the  Eng¬ 
lish  branches,  and  also  have  some  manual  train¬ 
ing,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  physician  in 
charge.  It  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1888, 
simply  as  a  Freeh  Air  Home  for  one  season,  but 
proved  such  a  success  that  the  idea  of  the  Ckin- 
▼alescent  and  Fresh  .4ir  Home  developed  out  of 


it.  A  fine  site  was  bought  two  miles  out  of 
Summit,  and  the  present  commodious  building 
erected  with  room  for  sixty  children.  The 
managers  soon  found  the  needs  of  the  convales¬ 
cent  work  were  much  more  pressing  than  those 
of  Fresh  Air,  and  they  now  take  only  convales¬ 
cents.  The^Home  has  awlays  been  full,  and  its 
hospitable  doors  are  open  the  year  round  to  the 
poor  and  wretched  of  all  creeds  and  nationali¬ 
ties,  for  $3  a  week  or  $150  a  year,  with  many  en¬ 
dowed  beds  for  those  who  have  no  means  of  meet¬ 
ing  even  this  small  expense. 

This  is  not  a  New  Jersey  charity,  though  es¬ 
tablished  there  and  in  a  large  measure  supported 
by  the  laijies  of  Summit,  the  children  come 
almost  entirely  from  New  York  city,  being,  sent 
by  the  Charity  Organization  and  City  Mission¬ 
ary  Socieites,  the  Tenement  House  Chapter  and 
many  churches  and  hospitals  of  New  York, 
Newark  and  Brooklyn,  and  there  is  no  comput¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  good  done  mentally,  morally 


and  physically  to  the  many  children  who  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  Home. 


SUMMKIt  HOMUS. 

The  pleasant  Summer  Home  of  the  Church  of 
the  Incarnation  is  located  at  Mohegan,  N.  Y. 
By  application  at  the  parish  house,  248  East 
Thirty-first  street,  children  and  young  people  to 
the  number  of  forty  (40)  are  sent  to  the  Home 
weekly. 

A  large  bathing  pool  upon  the  grounds,  the 
pretty  lake  with  its  boats,  and  the  charming 
walks  about  the  hill  country,  prove  attractions 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  visitors. 

Nothing  is  left  undone  which  kindly  and  gen¬ 
erous  hearts  can  plan  for  wholesome  enjoyment, 
and  the  “Memorial  Cottage”  which  now  stands 
upon  the  grounds  will  hereafter  add  its  quota  of 
twenty  little  ones  to  the  happy  life  within  the 
Home  boundaries. 

Very  quietly,  and  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 


the  man  whose  name  it  bears,  the  “Arthur 
Brooks  Memorial  Cottage”  was  dedicated  on 
May  18th.  Given  in  tender  memory  of  hie  love 
for  the  little  ones  and  his  desire  to  gather  them 
in  from  the  crowded  streets,  the  cottage  is  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  children  of  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  Day  Nursery,  who  will  go  in  bands  of 
twenty  throughout  the  summer  season. 

S.  B.  R. 


THE  FLOATING  AND  SEASIDE  HOSPITALS 
OF  ST.  JOHN’S  GUILD. 

By  John  P.  Faure,  Secretary  of  St.  John’*  Golld  and 
Chairman  of  Floating  Hospital  Committee. 

The  throbbings  of  the  philanthropic  heart  of 
this  great  city  have  been  nowhere  more  plainly 
visible,  during  the  past  two  decadra,  than  in  the 
wonderful  growth  and  wise  development  of  that 
special  function  of  Summer  Charities  that  has 
come  to  be  known,  and  generally  described  as 
“Freeh  .\irWork.  ” 


As  this  beautiful  work  has  become  enlarged 
since  its  birth  in  the  mid  seventies,  many  phases 
have  come  into  being  until  they  now  embrace 
gigantic  schemes,  conducted  by  old  and  estab¬ 
lished  charitable  corporations,  by  great  and  far- 
reaching  newspaper  effort,  by  church  homes  in 
large  numbers,  and  by  individnal  charities  in 
great  variety  of  scope  and  extent. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  treat  on  a 
special  phase  of  summer  work  among  the  sick 
and  poor,  that,  while  it  belongs  in  one  sense  iir 
the  general  list  of  Fresh  Air  charity,  yet  has 
such  distinctive  features  that  it  should  not  be 
grouped  without  qualification  as  among  tho 
“Outings”  as  they  are  generally  understood. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  “Floating  Hospital” 
and  “Sea  Side  Hospital”  of  St  John’s  Guild. 
The  “Floating  Hospital”  is  a  large  barge,  con¬ 
structed  especially  for  its  good  work,  and  which 
made  its  first  trip  on  July  19th,  1875.  During 
the  first  eleven  years  of  its  ministrations,  three- 
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trips  per  week  were  made,  carrying  an  average 
of  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  per  season  to  the  air  and  sunshine  of  the 
Hudson  River,  Long  Island  Sound,  or  the  Lower 
Bay. 

Early  in  the  eighties  the  “Sea-Side  Hospital” 
was  built  at  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  and  from 
that  time,  the  trips  of  the  barge  were  always 


made  down  into  the  Lower  Bay,  and  the  two 
hospitals  worked  in  unison. 

About  the  year  1887,  the  Trustees  of  the  Guild 
determined  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  Float¬ 
ing  Hospital  service,  in  response  to  a  demand 
from  the  thousands  of  acutely  sick  babies,  feeble 
children,  and  worn  and  exhausted  mothers,  who 
clamored  with  increasing  voice  for  relief  from 
the  ailments  that  the  mid-summer  brought  to 
them,  and  the  system  of  added  number  of  trips 
per  week  was  begun,  and  continued,  until  the 
three  had  grown  to  six,  when  growth  was  also 
shown  by  the  establishment  of  three  piers  on 
each  side  of  the  city  as  points  of  embarkation, 
where  but  one  had  been  provided  during  the 
first  decade  of  the  operations  of  this  hospital. 

The  channels  of  distribution  of  the  necessary 
tickets  of  admission  comprise  the  Health  Depart¬ 
ment,  through  its  Summer  Corps  of  Physicians, 
all  Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  Charitable  Societies, 
Day  Nurseries,  and  all  Physicians  whose  practice 
brings  them  in  contact  with  sick  children. 

No  distinction  of  race,  creed,  or  color  is  made 
in  the  distribution  of  tickets,  or  in  admission 
to  either  the  “Floating”  or  the  “Sea-Side” 
Hospitals  of  St.  John’s  Guild:  the  qualiticationB 
for  admission  are  but  two,  one  affirmative,  and  I 
one  negative— there  must  be  a  sick  baby  or 
small  sick  child  in  the  group,  and  there  cannot 
be  any  contagious  disease. 

This  regulation  constitutes  the  variation  from 
the  “outing”  feature,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  mad?.  The  trip  of  the  Floating  Hospital 
is  not  an  excursion  for  pleasure  and  recreation, 
as  the  word  “excursion”  is  generally  under¬ 
stood,  but  it  is  the  scene  of  treatment  of  a  sick 
baby  or  child  in  care  of  mother  or  guardian, 
such  treatment  being  all  the  more  prompt  and 
efficacious,  because  it  is  on  the  salt  water,  and 
in  the  open  air. 

An  inspector  from  the  Health  Department, 
and  an  attending  physician  representing  the 
Guild,  accompany  each  trip;  a  trained  nurse 
department  exists,  consisting  of  six  graduate 
nurses,  who  minister  to  all  on  Board,  in  the 
wards  where  separate  cribs  are  furnished  for  the 
seriously  ill,  in  the  Salt  Water  Bath-room,  where 
individual  spray  baths  are  provided  for  women 
and  children,  (the  water  being  continually  sup¬ 
plied  by  pump  from  the  deep  water  of  the  Lower 
Bay),  and  on  the  spacious  upper  deck,  where 


the  nurses  are  continually  mingling  with  the 
patients,  explaining  to  ignorant  mothers  as  to 
the  better  care  of  their  children  in  matters  of 
food  and  general  treatment,  and  instilling  les¬ 
sons  in  personal  sanitation  and  habits  to  the 
feeble  children  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age, 
who  perforce  have  accompanied  the  mother 
carrying  the  little  one  whose  life  may  depend  on 
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that  day’s  inhalation  of  salt  air.  A  matron, 
and  corps  of  neat  and  attentive  waitresses  serve 
a  substantial  warm  meal  to  all  who  need  it,  and 
sterilized  milk  is  provided  for  the  little  ones. 

Skilled  and  competent  officers  and  crew  give 
nautical  care  to  the  vessel,  and  in  short,  the 
entire  characteristics  of  a  day  on  the  “Floating 
Hospital,”  where  from  1,200  to  1,500  mothers, 
babies  and  small  children  are  gathered  together, 
may  be  summed  up  as  life  saving,  instructive 
and  uplifting. 

The  same  conditions  and  general  character  of 
work  are  to  be  found  at  the  “Sea-Side  Hospi¬ 


tal,”  where  the  very  severely  sick  children  are 
taken,  accompanied  by  their  mothers. 

Resident  physicians,  a  corps  of  trained  nurses, 
a  competent  matron  and  help  give  unremitting 
care  to  their  little  patients  for  an  average  stay 
of  nine  or  ten  days,  and  the  beach  front  of  300 
feet  on  one  side,  and  a  grove  of  cedar  trees  on 
the  other,  afford  opportunities  for  new  life  and 


health  to  many  hundreds  each  summer,  who 
could  find  no  place  among  Hie  crowds  who  com¬ 
prise  the  many  “excursions”  that  daily  leave 
the  wharves  of  our  city. 

This  brief  sketch  will  have  accomplished  the 
purpose  of  the  writer,  if  it  has  shown  how 
clearly  the  line  has  been  drawn  by  the  managers 
of  this  charity,  by  long  study  and  specially 
adapted  machinery,  between  an  outing  for 
pleasure  only,"  and  the  seeking  out,  gathering 
together,  and  treatment  by  air  and  water  of  sick 
children  in  its  two  great  “Summer  Hospitals.” 


A  BOYS’  INDUSTRIAL  COLONY. 

The  readers  of  The  Evangelist  have  known  so 
much  of  the  thriving  George  Junior  Colony, 
that  they  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  a  new  work 
on  the  same  lines  is  being  established  by  a 
company  of  Christian  Workers  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  who  having  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  condition  of  the  boys  in  the  “slums” 
are  convinced  that  the  best  method  of  improving^ 
the  street  Arab  is  by  colonization,  and  who  am 
founding  one  near  the  little  Tillage  of  Gardiner 
in  Ulster  County  of  this  State,  a  miniatum 
county  of  which  all  the  citizens  are  boys.  Many 
applications  have  already  been  made  by  prospec¬ 
tive  settlers,  but  only  thirty  boys  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  those  having  bad  reputations,  and 
who  are  likely  to  grow  up  into  useless  men  will 
be  given  the  preference,  for  this  county  is. 
intended  for  boys  who  have  no  homes,  or 
whose  homes  are  worse  than  no  homes  at  all. 
The  boys  will  be  thrown  on  their  own  responsi- 
bilities,  will  elect  their  own  rulers  from  among 
their  own  number,  will  run  a  government  similar 
to  our  own,  and  will  conduct  their  affairs  like- 
men. 

The  Association  have  selected  a  farm  at 
Gardiner,  Ulster  County,  in  the  beautiful  Wall- 
kill  Valley,  which  offers  many  special  attractions 
in  the  way  of  a  fine  water  supply,  fertile  soil, 
and  good  transportation.  The  140  acres  of  land 
on  which  the  boys  will  have  perfect  freedom, 
will  furnish  all  the  “gardens”  that  the  “citi¬ 
zens”  will  be  able  to  cultivate,  and  leave  good 
space  for  drill  and  recreation.  The  big  roomy 


farm  house  will  easily  accommodate  thirty  boys,, 
the  number  to  be  taken  this,  the  first,  year. 
The  barn  is  being  fitted  up  for  the  rooms  auiY 
headquarters  of  the  industrial  classes.  No¬ 
pains  will  be  spared  to  make  the  country  life  a 
marked  contrast  with  the  surroundings  of  the 
boys  in  New  York.  No  recollections  of  the 
dingy  tenements  and  the  hot,  crowded  streets  are- 
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to  enter  their  minds.  They  will^spend  a  happy, 
wholesome  summer  where  every  influence  will 
be  for  good,  and  where  vice  and  impropriety 
will  be  unpopular  and  unattactive. 

The  Colony  will  teach  boys  habits^of  thrift 
and  industry.  Every  boy  will  work,  though 
none  will  be  compelled  to  do  so.  There  will  be 
classes  in  farming,  carpentry  and  cobbling,  and 
each  one  will  be  free  to  choose  his  own  employ¬ 
ment.  Every  boy  will  be  an  independent  citizen 
and  will  be  self-supporting.  For  the  labor  done 
in  the  classes  he  will  be  paid  in'a  currency 
modeled  after  the  United  States  coin,  though 
made  of  different  metal,  and  out  of  the' money 
earned,  each  boy  will  pay  for  his  Aboard  and 
lodging.  He  who  does  not  work  shall  not  eat. 
The  wages  paid  shall  be  according^to  the  work 
done,  the  good workman  receiving  enough  to 
live  well,  while  the  boy  turning  out  inferior 
work  will  receive  just  enough  to  live  on. 

The  system  of  government  to  be  used  this  year 
will  be  similar  to  our  county  system,  but  this 
may  be  extended  to  the  State  and  possibly  to 
the  national  system  if  the  work  should  grow  to 
large  proportions.  The  legislative  power 
will  be  vested  in  a  board  of  supervisors 
elected  by  popular  vote,  and  whose  enact¬ 
ments  will  be  enforced  by  a  sheriff  and 
constables.  This  duty  will  be  done  in  a 
serious  manner,  for  the  boys  will  consider 
this  most  serious  work.  Superintendent 
Stewart  will  act  as  adviser  to  the  super¬ 
visors,  and  will  give  instruction  as  ^to 
proper  and  wise  l^islation,  but  the  boys 
will  make  the  laws  themselves,  and  will 
see  that  they  are  enforced.  A  law  breaker 
will^be  arrested  by  a  boy||conetable,  and  a 
formal  charge  will  'be  preferred  against 
him.  If  the  nature  of  the  offence  admits, 
he  may  be  bailed  out  by  a  friend.  Later 
he  is  brought  for^trial  before  a  judge  and 
jury  of  the  boys.  The  email  boy,  even 
the  very  bad  small  boy,  has  a  deep  sense 
of  justice,  and  experience  has  proven  that 
proper  verdicts  are  almost  always  rendered. 

The  punishment  of  a  crime  may  be  a  fine 
or  imprisonment,  special  care  being  taken 
that  the  boys  will  receive  no  punishment 
that  will  tend  to  degrade  them.  Smoking 
and  profanity  will  be  among  the  crimes  at 
the  Industrial  Colony,  and  in  a  short  time 
after  the  opening  of  the  season,  the  boys 
will  compel  each  other  to  abstain  from 
these  habits. 

There  will  be  a  daily  military  drill  under  a 
competent  instructor  for  “It  is  known  that  there 
is  no  better  way  of  teaching  a  boy  self-respect 
and  obedience  than  by  making  him  a  soldier." 
Attractive  undenominational  services  will  be 
held  on  Sundays  which  the  boys  will  attend  and 
enjoy.  These  will  bo  optional  and  no  boy  will 
be  compelled  to  be  present,  but  it  has  been  ob¬ 
served  that  if  they  are  properly  conducted, 
nearly  every  boy  will  attend.  Perhaps  the  beet 
influence  will  be  that  exerted  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent  and  the  instructors  directly  on  the 
boys,  and  this  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  much 
good. 

The  Co]ony  will  be  open  for  visitors  every  day 
except  Sunday,  and  being  within  driving  dis¬ 
tance  of  Poughkeepsie,  Rhinebeck,  Kingston, 
and  Lakes  Mohonk  and  Minnewaska,  it  is  hoped 
that  many  will  see  the  practical  workings  of  the 
Colony  this  summer.  Two  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  features  will  be  the  Court  at  1.15,  and  the 
Military  Drill  at  5  o’clock.  With  these  excep¬ 
tions,  the  afternoons  will  be  given  up  to  recrea¬ 
tion,  the  class  work  all  being  done  in  the  morn¬ 
ings. 

The  Industrial  Colony  is  a  practical  enter¬ 
prise,  and  will  be  managed^ jn  a  busiuess-like 
manner.  Special  pains  are  being  exerted  to 
conduct  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  the  support 
and  good  will  of  those  who  believe  in  practical 


charities.  It  is  the  intention  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  Colony  to  have  the  boys*  labor  such  as 
will  be  educating  and  improving  to  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  productive  of  something  which 
will  have  a  commercial  value,  thus  making  the 
institution  in  a  measure  self-supporting. 

The  farm  occupied  is  rented,  but  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  directors  to  buy  a  place  on  which 
they  can  put  up  suitable  buildings.  Ten  dollars 
will  take  a  boy  from  hie  bad  surroundings  in  the 
hot  city,  and  allow  him  to  spend  two  healthful 
months  in  the  country  under  the  best  of  influ¬ 
ences.  Most  of  the  “citizens"  will  be  in  a 
ragged  and  filthy  condition  when  they  arrive, 
and  cast  off  shoes  and  clothing  are  always  in 
demand,  no  matter  how  old  and  shabby  these 
articles  may  be.  Old  clothes  can  be  patched, 
and  ol(^  shoes  can  be  repaired  by  the  class  in 
cobbling,  and  if  sent  should  be  marked  Indus¬ 
trial  Colony  Association,  Gardiner,  N.  Y.,  via 
West  Shore  and  Wallkill  Valley  railroad. 

THE  TENEMENT  HOUSE  CHAPTER. 

In  the  general  discussion  of  the  various  forms 


of  Fresh  Air  Work  we  must  add  a  little  about 
our  own  summer  plane,  in  which  we  are  very  ab¬ 
sorbed  just  now.  We  have  to  arrange  for  the 
two  kinds  of  outing  so  clearly  defined  by  Mr. 
Faure  in  his  letter  on  the  Floating  and  Seaside 
Hospitals.  We  have  the  children  who  want  only 
Fresh  Air  Outings  and  their  one  holiday  of  the 
year  should  be  made  as  bright  and  helpful  as; 
possible ;  we  have  also  the  sick  babies  and  tired 
mothers,  who  need  the  tender  nursing  and  care 
which  is  so  freely  given  by  St  John’s  Guild, 
and  the  invalids  recommended  to  us  by  the  doc¬ 
tors  who  must  have  a  longer  stay,  such  'as  can 
be  had  at  the  Convalescent  Home  at  Summit. 

The  Boards  of  both  these  beautiful  charities 
are  most  generous  to  us.  At  Summit  the  num¬ 
ber  of  free  beds  is  not  equal  to  the  many  press¬ 
ing  demands  and  we  are  always  glad  when  we 
can  pay  the  regular  price  of  $3  a  week  for  the 
board  of  our  patients.  How  often  we  have  had 
sick  mothers  and  chidren  come  back  in  perfect 
health  after  a  few  weeks  in  that  restful  spot, 
when  they  had  left  home  in  a  desperate  condi¬ 
tion.  Then  the  working  girls,  who  break  down 
under  the  continuous  strain  of  factory  or  shop 
life,  are  restored  to  health  and  activity  only  by 
a  prolonged  rest 

Such  cases  are  the  ones  that  naturally  com¬ 
mand  attention  first,  and  are  sent  off  even  if  our 
funds  are  very  low,  because  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
life  and  death. 


Only  those,  however,  who  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  parties  of  children  who  are  coming  and 
going,  can  understand  what  the  simple  outing 
means  to  many  of  these  little  ones.  Not  to  all, 
for  it  is  sometimes  disappointing  to  find  that  the 
country  in  itself  does  not  at  once  appeal  to  these 
city  bred  youngsters,  who  are  rather  oppressed 
by  the  quiet  and  the  dark  and  feel  lonely  in  the 
nice  clean  beds,  where  they  cannot  lie  three  or 
four  deep.  They  must  get  accustomed  to  the 
comforts  of  civilization  to  enjoy  them ;  but 
again,  there  is  a  .  natural  longing  and  love  for 
nature  that  makes  it  all  a  wonderful  revelation,  as 
when  one  of  our  little  girls  would  be  found  lying 
on  the  ground  for  hours  talking  to  the  grass. 

This  child  had  never  been  above  Grand  street. 
She  bad  evidently  been  told  that  the  country 
was  sunshiny  and  bright,  but  had  no  conception 
as  to  what  it  was.  All  the  way  up  in  the  street 
cars  she  kept  asking,  “Is  this  the  country?" 
and  when  she  reached  the  Grand  Central,  she 
felt  that  she  was  already  away  out  of  the  world. 
When  she  got  into  the  cars,  which  she  bad  never 
seen  before,  she  kept  quiet  for  awhile,  but 


always  watching  for  the  “country."  Nothing 
was  said  until  they  went  into  the  tunnel,  when 
she  crept  up  to  the  lady  in  charge  of  the  party 
and  said  in  a  tone  of  desperate  disappointment : 
“Oh  !  is  this  the  country  ?  Well,  it  isn’t  so 
much  different  from  our  alley  after  all  !"  But 
fortunately  the  passage  through  the  tunnel  was 
short,  and  soon  they  were  rushing  between  trees 
and  green  fields,  and  when  they  finally  reached 
their  destination,  the  child  could  hardly  speak, 
it  was  all  so  bright  and  beautiful,  so  different 
from  anything  she  had  ever  conceived.  It  is 
an  opportunity  not  to  be  despised  to  give  such 
blissful  visions  to  these  longing  little  natures. 

We  have  already  had  a  number  of  invitations 
for  parties  and  are  looking  for  more.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  helpful  when  the  children  are  received 
in  private  homes,  where  they  get  so  many  new 
ideas  of  thrift  and  neatness  and  industry,  that 
they  can  bring  back  to  their  homes. 

The  Outings  we  can  give  this  year  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  number  of  invitations  received 
for  the  children  and  the  money  contributed  to 
our  Fresh  Air  Fund,  which  so  far  is  very  small ; 

FOUR  THINGS. 

Four  things  a  man  mast  learn  to  do 

If  he  would  make  his  record  true; 

To  think  without  confusion  clearly; 

To  love  his  fellow-men  sincerely; 

To  act  from  honest  motives  purely; 

To  trust  in  God  and  heaven  securely. 
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AN  OCEAN  HOME. 

The  weather  has  been  unusually  cool  and  A’et, 
but  that  has  not  prevented  those  who  could  af¬ 
ford  it  from  making  preparations  to  quit  the 
city.  They  know  that  at  any  time  a  hot  wave 
may  strike  us.  New  York  is  fast  becoming  “de¬ 
serted,"  to  use  the  popular  phrase,  which  leaves 
out  of  mind  the  vast  ranks  of  the  tenement- 
house  dwellers. 

If  it  is  a  necessity  that  the  well-to-do,  who 
enjoy  good  air  and  light  and  every  convenience 
in  their  spacious  city  homes,  should  leave  the 
hot,  sweltering  city,  it  becomes  even  more  so  for 
the  ailing  who  have  not  those  privileges. 
Among  the  many  societies  which  assisting  those 
who  are  in  need  of  fresh  air  and  better  surround¬ 
ings,  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Poor  merits  attention. 

Three  times  a  week  a  party  of  500  is  taken  by 
steamboat  to  Coney  Island,  where  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  its  “Ocean  Home."  An  ample  lun¬ 
cheon  is  provided  in  a  pavilion  on  the  beach. 
Later  on,  bathing  is  eagerly  participated  in  by 
nearly  all.  The  one  day’s  rest  has  proven  very 
beneficial  to  many  a  tired  mother,  and  the  brac¬ 
ing  air  has  reinvigorated  the  delicate  little  ones 
who  have  caused  her  so  much  anxious  thought. 

For  those  who  need  a  longer  outing  there  is 
the  Children’s  Home.  Fifty  children  are  under 
the  care  of  a  loving  house  mother,  and  the  infiu- 
ence  on  them  morally  is  quite  as  great  as  the 
physical  improvement  manifested  in  the  one  or 
two  weeks  spent  at  the  home.  It  is  especially 
sought  to  benefit  such  children  as  have  been 
sick  during  the  winter  or  spring,  that  they  may 
be  sent  home  with  renewed  health,  better  able 
to  battle  with  the  adverse  conditions  of  life  sur¬ 
rounding  them. 

At  the  mother’s  home  there  are  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  sixty  mothers  with  babies.  Only  chil 
dren  under  five  are  allowed  here.  Last  year 
there  were  triplets  of  ten  weeks  among  the 
numerous  babies,  and  the  mother  of  these  mid 
gets  had  brought  several  other  children  down  to 
the  Home,  for  otherwise  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  get  away  herself.  The  mothers  of 
the  working  class  are  often  harder  worked  than 
the  fathers,  for  their  work  is  never  done.  In 
many  a  home  the  mother  is  the  only  bread-win¬ 
ner,  through  the  loss,  or  desertion  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  the  strain  upon  her  is  very  great. 
The  stay  at  the  Mothers’  Home  at  a  critical 
period  has  prevented  a  breakdown  and  given  a 
brighter  outlook  to  many  a  poor  woman. 

It  is  with  the  mothers  that  the  work  of  the 
trained  nurse  mainly  lies.  The  art  of  baby  care 
is  so  little  understood  that  one  mother  was  actu¬ 
ally  feeding  her  child  whiskey  and  water. 
Among  the  older  children  there  is  opportunity 
for  simple  suggestions  as  to  the  care  of  teeth, 
eyes,  ears  and  nose.  Any  defect  which  needs 
further  attention  is  noted,  and  the  children 
visited  after  they  return  to  their  homes  to  note 
the  progress  they  are  making. 

Apart  from  the  mere  physical  benefit  to  the 
children,  the  Association  aims  to  direct  their 
higher  capabilities.  While  the  primary  object 
of  the  fresh  air  work  is  recreation,  the  play  of 
the  child  needs  direction.  A  kindergartner 
spends  her  time  with  the  children  on  the  beach 
or  in  the  fields.  At  first  the  little  ones  pass 
objects  without  seeing  them,  but  after  a  while 
their  powers  of  observation  grow  until  they  seek 
to  know  more  of  the  life  around  them,  and  will 
run  to  the  teacher  with  some  new  insect,  carried 
carefully  for  fear  of  harm,  to  learn  its  name  and 
habits. 

A  new  departure  in  the  work  last  year  was 
what  was  called  a  homekeeping  department.  A 
trained  instructress  was  employed  to  show  the 
older  girls  and  the  mothers  what  kind  of  food 
stuffs  they  should  buy  and  how  to  cook  them. 
Care  is  taken  to  respect  the  prejudices  of  the 
women,  who  cannot  be  induced  to  change  their 
dietary  entirely,  simply  by  telling  them  it  is 


better  for  them.  No  kitchen  utensils  but  the 
very  simplest  are  employed,  and  necessity  be¬ 
comes  the  mother  of  invention  when  a  grater  is 
made  from  an  old  can. 

A  small  building,  particularly  adapted  to  this 
work,  is  being  erected  this  year,  and  here  the 
homekeeping  department  will  be  installed.  To 
carry  on  this  work  fourteen  hundred  dollars  is 
needed. 

The  cost  of  supporting  a  child  one  month  at 
the  Ocean  Home  is  ten  dollars,  and  a  donation 
of  $50  will  name  a  room  and  $25  will  name  a 
bed  for  the  season.  The  expenses  have  been 
thus  itemized  that  givers  may  know  exactly  how 
much  good  their  money  will  do. 

The  home  will  be  opened  and  the  first  party 
go  down  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  from  then 
until  the  middle  of  September  many  a  mother 
and  child  will  reap  its  advantages. 

W.  W.  Tolman,  Ph.D.,  Gen’l  Agent. 

Few  will  be  able  to  read  Mr.  Biis’s  plea  for  the 
children  and  the  interesting  accounts  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  ways  of  giving  a  reviving  breath  of  fresh,  pure 
air  to  residents  of  our  stifiing  tenements  without 


AitTHUR  Brooks  Memorial  Cottage. 
longing  to  help  the  good  work  in  some  way.  We 
have  only  space  to  tell  of  these  few  summer 
homes  and  hospitals,  but  there  are  many  more. 
The  list  of  them  covers  ten  pages  cf  the  Chari¬ 
ties  Directory,  and  there  are  others  that  do  not 
appear  there.  Almost  every  church  in  the  city 
carries  on  its  own  Fresh  Air  work,  finding 
boarding  places  in  some  quiet  country  for  the 
mothers  and  children  when  they  have  not 
homes  of  their  own,  and  many  have  seaside  or 
mountain  cottages  like  the  charming  homes  at 
Mohogan,  where  hundreds  of  weary  ones  pass  a 
joyful  holiday.  Occasionally  those  who  are 
going  abroad  for  the  season  will  lend  their  cot¬ 
tages  for  this  blessed  work.  Others  will  devote 
a  week  or  two  of  the  hot  season  to  entertaining 
a  small  party,  and  many  living  near  the  city  will 
open  their  beautiful  grounds  for  day  excursions 
and  both  give  and  get  more  pleasure  than  from 
any  costly  entertainment.  Ihere  are  also  the  many 
Holiday  Houses  where  the  independent  working 
girls  can  go  and  pay  their  own  way.  But  all 
these  well  equipped  agencies  are  the  result  of 
much  thought  and  labor  on  the  part  of  the  devo 
ted  men  and  women  who  have  organized  and  are 
carrying  on  the  work.  They  are  ready  to  giv 
themselves  freely  to  this  great  cause,  but  they 
need  not  only  the  sympathy  but  the  financial 
support  of  the  community  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  be  inclined  to  help  them,  we  ap¬ 
pend  a  list  of  the  different  treasurers,  with  their 
addresses,  by  whom  even  the  smallest  sums  will 
be  gratefully  received. 

The  Floating  Hospital  and  Seaside  Hospital : 


Henry  Marquand,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  St.  John’s 
Guild ;  Madison  Square  Branch  PostofiSce.  Box 
72.  The  Tribune  Freeh  Air  Fund :  Rev.  Willard 
Parsons,  Manager ;  New  York  Tribune ;  Spruce 
and  Nassau  streets.  Ocean  Home  and  Children’s 
Home ;  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  Warner  Van  Norden,  Treas.,  25 
Nassau  street.  Fresh  Air  and  Convalescent 
Home :  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Dunn,  Treasurer ; 
Summit,  N.  J.  Summer  Homes  of  the  Church 
of  the  Incarnation  at  Lake  Mohegan ;  J.  Nel¬ 
son  Borland,  Treasurer.  Guaranty  Trust  Co., 
65  Cedar  street.  Industrial  Colony  Association 
Farm:  Gardiner,  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.  ;  R.  Nel¬ 
son  Ehrhart,  Treasurer ;  281  Lenox  avenue.  New 
York  Tenement  House  Chapter,  Clara  Field, 
Treasurer,  48  Henry  street. 

THE  EVE  OF  THE  FESTIVAL. 

By  James  A.  Worden,  D.D. 

On  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  our  youth,  I  beg 
to  request  our  pastors  and  superintendents  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  congregations  which  will  attend  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Day  services  next  Lord’s  Day,  a  few  words 
concerning  Presbyterian  Sabbath-school  Mis¬ 
sions.  There  is  a  strong  constraint  to  prefer 
this  request  in  the  appeals,  numerous  and  urgent, 
coming  from  Presbyteries  to  our  Board  to  send 
them  Sabbath -school  missionaries. 

We  can  no  longer  bear  the  burden  of  refusing 
these  appeals.  We  have  borne  it  long,  replying 
“Our  Board  is  financially  unable."  May  we 
not  now  pass  these  appeals  over  to  the  conscience 
and  heart  of  our  brethren  who  can  answer  them 
favorably  ?  For  example,  we  have  many  letters 
from  California,  almost  piteous  in  their  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  spiritual  need.  In  that  great  State 
we  have  only  one  Sabbath -school  missionary — 
four  could  not  overtake  the  destitution. 

The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Oregon  is  asking 
for  a  man,  and  we  have  been  obliged  again  and 
again  to  say  we  cannot  send  him. 

The  Synod  of  Utah  is  demanding  that  this 
Board  furnish  them  a  Sabbath-school  missionary 
for  the  mountains  and  plains  of  Utah  and  Idaho. 

New  Mexico  has  not  one  of  our  pioneer  mis¬ 
sionaries,  neither  has  Wyoming,  nor  the  Indian 
Territory,  nor  is  there  one  in  the  vast  State  of 
Texas.  Georgia  has  for  more  than  a  year  been 
waiting  for  a  colored  Sabbath-school  missionary. 
It  has  not  even  one.  Montana,  a  State  as  large 
as  New  England,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
combined,  has  only  one.  Rev.  E.  M.  Ellis.  What 
can  one  man  do  in  a  State  six  hundred  miles 
long  f  The  same  need  prevails  in  North  Dakota 
and  in  other  States. 

God  has  blessed  this  work.  His  providence, 
like  a  pillar  of  fire,  beckons  onward.  Brethren, 
will  you  not  “speak  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  they  go  forward  ?" 

Next  Sabbath  six  thousand  five  hundred  Pres¬ 
byterian  Sabbath-schools  keep  the  feast.  Elach 
one  will  make  some  offering  to  this  work.  No 
danger  that  our  children  and  youth  will  fail  to 
do  their  utmost  to  give  the  blessing  of  Sabbath- 
schools  to  others. 

But  what  of  the  adults  in  our  churches  ? 
What  their  offering  to  this  cause  will  be  depends, 
under  God,  upon  pastors  and  superintendents. 
It  is  within  their  power,  on  June  13th,  by  a  few 
chosen  words,  to  open  hearts  and  pockets  which 
will  send  a  Sabbath-school  missionary  into  each 
of  these  Presbyteries. 

It  is  not  a  violent  assumption  that  addresses 
from  them  will  increase  the  sum  given  in  each 
church  by  three  dollars. 

If  so,  the  increase  in  all  our  sanctuaries  would 
amount  to  nineteen  thousand,  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  a  grand  addition,  which  would  enable  this 
Board  to  send  forth  the  laborers  to 

“  Open  the  door  for  the  children. 

Tenderly  gather  them  in.” 

May  I  say,  brethren,  if  you  will,  you  can  f 
Is  not  this  ability  combined  with  the  blessed  op¬ 
portunity,  a  call  from  God  ? 

May  the  Spirit  of  God  be  shed  forth  upon  all 
our  assembled  youth  on  the  approaching  Itord’s 
day. 
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XiAWNs  AND  Gardens:  How  to  Plant  and  Beau¬ 
tify  the  House-lot,  the  Pleasure  Ground  and 
Garden.  By  N.  Jonseon  Rose.  With  Plans 
and  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  New  York  and  London. 
S3. 50. 

A  handsome  book,  on  a  practical  subject, 
whose  aim  is  the  production  of  beauty,  with  a 
complete  course  of  instruction  from  the  simplest 
elementary  details,  on  to  the  last  and  richest 
results  of  intelligent  landscape  gardening.  Some 
of  us  remember  what  Downing  did  forty  years 
ago  for  the  people  who  were  buying  and  build¬ 
ing  country  seats  on  the  Hudson  and  in  the 
environs  of  Boston ;  his  book  was  full  of  riches 
and  it  implied  wealth  in  possession  of  its  read¬ 
ers.  We  think  this  book  not  only  the  equal  of 
Downings,  but  a  decided  improvement  upon  its 
practical  merits,  by  taking  things  as  they  are 
and  showing  how  they  ought  to  be  and  can  so 
easily  be  made  ideal.  The  city  lot  is  taken  first 
in  hand ;  then  the  house  lot  in  the  country ;  then 
the  country  seat  with  parks  and  pleasure  grounds. 
The  whole  is  practical,  reasonable,  readily  at¬ 
tained  and  dealt  with  in  no  extravagance  but 
rather  with  a  wise  economy;  so  commending  it 
to  the  common  sense  of  home  makers  who  are 
shown  how  to  combine  comfort  with  beauty, 
convenience  and  coziness  within  with  cheery 
outlook,  sanitary  and  pleasing  surroundings. 
This  is  a  mission  of  high  import;  it  is  teaching 
the  elements  of  civilization  in  such  a  way  as  to 
conserve  all  their  values. 

The  high  merit  of  Mr.  Rose’s  book  seems  to 
us  most  apparent  in  thus  showing  men  of  mod¬ 
erate  means  how  to  beautify  their  homes  with¬ 
out  expensive  professional  aids.  We  believe  in 
the  profession ;  and  such  landscapists  as  Vaux 
and  Olmstead  deserve  monuments  like  Christo¬ 
pher  Wrenn’s.  They  do  not  need  our  praise; 
they  have  written  their  own  eulogies  in  glorious 
lines  that  have  gone  through  all  this  region  and 
will  speak  for  their  remembrance  in  years  to 
come.  But  where  one  man  in  ten  thousand  can 
buy  an  estate  and  give  it  into  professional  hands 
to  be  put  into  shape  for  a  gentleman’s  home, 
the  rest  of  us  must  work  in  simpler  ways  to 
organize  beauty  out  of  plain  surroundings. 
And  there  is  more  truth  in  the  statement  that 
every  man  may  be  his  own  gardener,  than  in  the 
charlatanish  cry :  “Every  man  his  own  lawyer 
or  physician,’’  simply  because  experiments  in 
gardening  are  so  different  from  experiments  in 
doctoring  or  drawing  up  legal  papers.  In  the 
main  the  best  small  gardens,  small  lawns  or 
pleasure  grounds  are  made  by  the  loving  hands 
of  the  owner  into  which  he  has  wrought  his  beet 
thought  and  not  a  little  of  his  own  sweat  and 
skill.  Put  five  men  side  by  side  and  let  each 
work  out  his  own  idea  of  decoration  in  the  plot 
that  belongs  to  him,  and  while  each  must  follow 
the  same  general  laws,  the  combination  of  them 
by  different  minds  will  have  all  the  variety  of 
diverse  personality.  A  man  who  will  learn  from 
Mr.  Rose  how  to  put  himself  into  the  beautify¬ 
ing  of  his  home,  has  made  an  investment  whose 
income  will  never  default. 

But  the  chief  service  of  such  a  book  as  this  is 
in  opening  a  way  of  deliverance  from  the 
'’suburban  villa’’  horror;  those  rows  of  detached 
houses,  whose  dreadful  sameness  disfigures  the 
land  and  whose  utter  exposure  of  family  life, 
denying  all  privacy  destroys  every  advantage  of 
a  country  home,  vulgarizes  children,  and  adds 
evils  which  the  block  house  of  the  city  has  shut 
out.  The  laying  out  of  thirty  foot  lots  and 
building  gingerbread  villages  in  the  open  coun¬ 
try,  is  a  moral  as  well  as  an  esthetic  outrage. 
The  health  boards  can  demand  air  and  drainage ; 
there  is  a  higher  tribunal  for  the  preservation  of 
privacy  and  the  prevention  of  ugliness.  We 


believe  that  the  limitation  of  space  and  the 
location  of  houses  in  the  country  should  be 
statutory ;  and  for  the  highest  public  good.  The 
same  land  could  be  laid  out  in  gardens  or  park¬ 
like  blocks,  with  perhaps  half  the  number  of 
houses,  in  such  arrangement  that  each  should 
have  its  screens  of  shrubbery,  its  quiet  seats  and 
cozy  nooks  with  about  the  same  income  to  the 
owner;  but  to  bring  this  about  some  authority 
must  take  the  matter  in  hand.  After  reading 
this  book,  we  contemplate  some  of  our  smartest 
suburban  towns  in  their  main  streets,  with  a 
shudder.  When  will  a  sentiment  spring  up  to 
resist  this  transplanting  of  the  hidden  terrors 
of  the  town  tenement  into  the  broad  daylight  of 
the  open  country ! 

This  book  may  also  suggest  ways  of  redeeming 
the  rural  regions  from  the  rudeness  and  un- 
couthness  of  the  typical  farm-house  with  door 
yard  and  stable  yard  indiscriminately  com¬ 
mingled.  From  our  earliest  recollection  of  the 
country  towns,  there  were  certain  “streets’’  or 
districts  that  had  especial  honor,  where  the 
best  peopln  lived  and  where  land  had  a  higher 
value,  the  chief  difference  being  in  the  style  of 
house  and  garden.  Some  man  of  taste  laid  out 
hie  home-lot  with  regard  to  something  beyond 
the  hap-hazard  “convenience,”  or  inconvenient 
habit  of  letting  things  arrange  themselves.  We 
remember  that  the  fame  of  “Mentor  Street” 
where  Garfield  fixed  his  home,  the  “Fifth 
Avenue”  of  Northern  Ohio,  had  penetrated  New 
England  and  led  many  a  prospecting  settler  to 
pass  that  way.  It  was  a  section  of  the  old 
“Ridge  road”  from  Erie  to  Cleveland  on  which 
five  or  six  first  rate  farmers  settled,  built  taste¬ 
ful  not  expensive,  houses  and  laid  out  their 
grounds  with  a  natural  and  easy  neatness! 
What  is  to  hinder  such  transformations  now, 
but  ignorance,  shiftlesness  cr  indifference  ?  The 
agricultural  papers  have  done  much  for  improv¬ 
ing  lands  and  crops  and  stock.  Associations  of 
farmers  have  built  up  an  esprit  de  corps  that  is 
healthful.  The  absolute  redemption  of  farm  life 
from  its  uncultured  seclusion  will  be  complete, 
when  the  true  principles  of  beautifying  the 
home  are  added  to  the  perfections  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  country  home  of  the  | humblest  far¬ 
mer  may  easily  have  the  charm  of  taste  and  the 
magic  touches  of  beauty. 

Flowers  of  Field,  Hill  and  Swamp.  By  Car¬ 
oline  A.  Creevey.  Harper  and  Brothers. 
New  York :  1897.  82.50. 

No  outing  library  will  be  complete  this  sum¬ 
mer  without  Mrs.  Creevey’s  charming  volume, 
for  even  if  one  is  not  a  botanist  nor  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  turn  of  mind,  one  may  be  a  lover  of  nature 
and  like  to  know  something  of  the  flowers  that 
grow  along  the  roadsides  and  river  banks,  and 
this  book  is  for  just  such  people.  The  familiar 
English  names  of  the  plants  are  given  first,  then 
the  scientific,  and  as  the  title  suggests,  the 
plants  are  grouped  not  by  families,  but  by 
the  localities  in  which  they  are  found.  The 
first  chapter  describes  those  growing  on  the 
“Banks  of  Streams;”  second.  “In  Swamps;” 
third,  “Near  the  Seacoast;”  fourth,  “In 
Water;”  fifth,  “In  Low  Meadows;”  sixth, 
“Along  Waysides  and  in  Dry  Fields;”  until 
chapter  seventh  telle  of  “Weeds;”  those  way¬ 
ward  plants  that  refuse  to  be  restricted  to  any 
special  locality;  eignt  describes  those  “Escaped 
from  Gardens,”  and  thus  on  through  “Rocky. 
Wooded  Hillsides;”  “Open  Dry  Woods;” 
“Deep,  Cool,  Moist  Woods,  ”  and  “Sandy  Soil ;” 
until  the  last  two  chapters,  which  deal  exclu 
Bively  with  “Vines,”  and  “Shrubs.”  The  book 
abounds  in  excellent  illustrations  by  Mr.  Benja¬ 
min  Lander,  which  are  so  clear  and  realistic 
that  they  will  be  great  aids  in  identification,  as 
will  also  be  the  index  which  follows  each  chap¬ 
ter,  and  gives  the  name  and  color  of  every 
flower  described,  for  only  blossoming  plants  are 
included,  trees,  grasses,  sedges,  ferns,  and  non- 
flowering  plants  being  entirely  omitted. 


Bird  Life.  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  our  Com¬ 
mon  Birds.  By  Frank  M.  Chapman.  Assist¬ 
ant  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Mam¬ 
malogy  and  Ornithology  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Naural  History ;  Member  of  the 
Ornithologists’  Union.  With  seventy  five 
tulljiage  plates  and  numerous  text  drawings 
by  Ernest  Seton  Thompson.  D.  Appleton 
and  Company.  New  York:  81.75. 

The  Audubon  Society  is  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  awaken  public  interest  in  birds  and 
to  spread  knowledge  of  the  sad  fact  that  many 
varieties  of  our  beautiful  little  feathered  friends 
are  in  danger  of  extermination.  There  is  hardly 
a  paper  throughout  the  land  that  has  not  pub¬ 
lished  an  appeal  in  their  behalf,  and  people  are 
waking  up  to  a  realizing  sense  of  how  much 
brightness  and  cheer  these  little  creatures  bring 
into  the  world,  and  how  silent  and  desolate 
would  be  our  woods  and  fields,  and  even  our 
city  parks,  without  them.  But  few  of  us  have 
anything  more  than  a  general  sense  of  these 
charms.  Mr.  Chapman  says  in  his  preface  that 
“It  is  unusual  to  meet  anyone  who  can  cor¬ 
rectly  name  a  dozen  of  our  birds!  One  may 
live  in  the  country  and  still  know  only  two  or 
three  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  kinds 
of  birds  that  may  be  found  during  the  year.  ” 
It  is  with  the  idea  of  changing  this  state  of 
affairs  and  of  helping  the  ignorant  country  lover 
to  make  acquaintance  for  himself  with  the  many 
charming  birds  of  our  woods  and  meadows, 
that  he  has  prepared  this  delightful  little  vol¬ 
ume— that  is  not  too  large  to  go  easily  into  a 
man’s  pocket  or  a  w'oman’s  small  bag,  that  gives 
just  the  information  needed,  so  well  classified 
and  with  so  many  illustrations  that  a  child  can 
easily  follow,  but  in  the  study  of  which  both 
young  and  old  will  be  equally  interested. 

The  nook  opens  with  a  chapter  on  “The  Bird : 
Its  Place  in  Nature  and  Relation  to  Man,”  and 
then  goes  on  to  describe  “The  Living  Bird,” 
the  Color,  the  Voice,  the  Migration,  the  Nesting 
Season,  and  finishes  by  showing  how  birds  can 
be  identified  aud  giving  a  “Field  Key  to  our 
Common  Land  Birds.” 

The  French  Revolction  and  English  Litera¬ 
ture.  Lectures  Delivered  in  Connection 
with  the  Sesquicentennial  Celebration  of 
Princeton  University.  By  Edward  Dowden, 
LL.  D.,  D.C.L.  Professor  of  English  Lit¬ 
erature  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1897.  81.25. 

In  a  strikingly  important  work  just  issued, 
and  which  we  shall  review  a  week  or  two  hence. 
Professor  Nash  of  Cambridge  points  out  that  to 
the  efficient  study  of  any  historic  problem  it  is 
first  of  all  requisite  to  find  “the  emotional  centre 
of  gravity”  of  the  time  under  review.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  this  which  gives  special  value  to  Professor 
Dowden’s  book.  He  has  found  the  emotional 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  period  of  which  he  treats, 
and  his  judgments  are  therefore  most  valuable 
and  authoritative. 

This  emotional  centre  of  gravity  was  that 
“idea  of  unlimited  human  progress”  which 
“had  been  generated  by  the  vast  scientific  move¬ 
ment”  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  this 
idea  which  moved  not  only  those  literary  “pre¬ 
cursors  of  revolution,”  of  whom  the  first  lecture 
treats,  but  all  men  of  the  time  in  whatever  walk 
of  life.  The  opening  chapter,  with  its  discussion 
of  the  effect  of  this  idea  upon  men  and  women 
different  in  aims  and  interests  as  Godwin, 
Howard,  Hannah  More,  Erasmus,  Darwin,  and 
many  others,  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the 
function  of  literary  criticism  as  explaining  and 
illuminating  the  study  of  ideas;  just  as  the 
next  chapter,  “Theorists  of  revolution,”  is  a 
notable  example  of  the  illustration  of  the 
thought  of  a  period  by  the  study  of  one  type  of 
its  thinkers.  The  selection  of  Godwin  and  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  as  the  typical  theorists  of  revolu¬ 
tion  is  a  fine  example  of  Dowden’s  power  to  find 
that  emotional  centre  of  gravity  which  makes 
just  criticism  possible.  There  were  many  writers 
in  those  days,  but  these  two  were  precisely  in 
that  centre,  and  both  as  cause  and  effect  of  the 
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intellectual  moTements  of  their  time,  Professor 
Dowden’s  treatment  of  them  is  eminently  judi¬ 
cious. 

The  same  close  sympathy  with  and  accurate 
understanding  of  the  feeling  as  well  as  the 
thought  of  the  time  is  shown  in  the  study  of 
Gdmund  Burke  as  the  exponent  of  anti-revolu¬ 
tion.  The  author’s  appreciation  of  •  Burke’s 
character,  of  his  apprehension  of  the  meaning 
and  trend  of  events,  and  his  part  in  the  movement 
of  thought  and  feeling  is  admirably  luminous. 
The  study  of  the  Early  Revolutionary  group  and 
antagonists  shows  the  same  One  sympathy,  the 
same  judicious  estimate,  while  the  study  of  the 
difficult  period  of  recovery  and  reaction  through 
which  many  of  the  generous  spirits  of  that 
group  passed  is  a  fine  specimen  of  psychological 
interpretation.  The  concluding  study.  Renewed 
Revolutionary  Advance  shows  how  well  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dowden  has  apprehended  the  problem 
which  lay  before  Europe,  how  to  unite  order 
with  freedom,  and  again  makes  manifest  its 
power  to  discern  the  emotional  centre  of  gravity. 
That  the  entire  study  of  the  volume  is  the  effect 
of  the  events  of  the  time  upon  the  literature  of 
the  time  does  not  narrow  the  scoi)e  of  the  work 
but  rather  broadens  it  out  to  touch  the  illimita¬ 
ble. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Mountain  Climbing,  one  of  Scribner’s  Outing 
Series  (price  $1.50)  should  not  be  hastily  noticed 
as  a  mere  reproduction  of  articles  in  their  maga¬ 
zine;  for  it  is  a  beautifully  printed  and  illus 
trated  book,  with  text  carefully  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date  by  the  original  writers  of  its 
entertaining  and  instructive  chapters,  and  mer 
its  a  place  in  the  library  no  less  than  in  the 
tourist’s  outfit.  The  experiences  of  mountain 
climbers  to  great  altitudes,  or  of  such  “hills’ 
as  Mt.  Washington  in  winter  must  have  points 
of  likeness;  yet  in  this  book  of  royal  adventure, 
there  is  not  a  hackneyed  page,  nor  even  a 
traversing  of  familiar  ground.  Prom  Armenia 
to  Alaska,  with  a  thousand  miles  throuGrh  the 
Alps,  we  are  borne  in  brave  company,  and 
breathe  an  invigorating  air  of  novety  and  super¬ 
mundane  beauty.  The  wonders  of  that  upper 
world,  those  nearly  inaccessible  peaks  whose 
summits  serene  when  seen  from  afar,  are  such 
breeders  of  terror  and  terrible  tempests,  must 
always  appeal  to  something  in  men  that  needs 
a  sphere  for  exploitation  and  exercise.  The 
genius  of  the  Alpine  Club  is  a  good  and  gener¬ 
ous  spirit  of  conquest.  Arctic  exploration  has  a 
spell  fur  the  human  soul  that  will  always  hold 
till  the  last  mystery  of  the  “ends  of  the  world’’ 
is  explored  and  illustrated.  The  charm  of  the 
mountain  heights  that  to  Coleridge’s  thought 
seemed  to  stay  even  the  morning  star,  will  work 
on  men  forever.  What  a  wholesome  thing  it  is! 
What  a  good  thing  to  have  in  one’s  hand  a  book 
that  is  full  of  this  mystic  witchery,  and  makes 
one  dream  of  pure  “altitudes!’’ 

Athletic  Sports  is  an  attractive  volume,  with 
many  illustrations, collected  from  Scribner’s  Mag¬ 
azine.  It  discusses  the  popular  games  of  the 
period,  with  an  estimate  of  their  effect  upon  the 
development  of  the  physical  man.  The  various 
authors  represented  are  D.  A.  Sargent.  M.D.,  H. 
J.  WTiigham,  Robert  D.  Wrenn,  P.  G.  Herbert, 
Jr.,  Marguerite  Merington,  J.  West  Roosevelt, 
M.  D.,  Dnffield  Osborn  and  Edward  S.  Martin. 
Among  young  people,  as  well ^  as  parents,  guar¬ 
dians  and  teachers,  there  should  be  a  demand  for 
this  volume.  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.50.) 

From  the  denominational  point  of  view,  the 
important  defect  of  the  Bible  Study  Union 
Series  of  Sunday-school  lessons  is  that  they 
make  no  provision  for  doctrinal  teaching. 
Whether  it  is  wise  and^fdesirable  to’ teach  doc¬ 
trine  to  children  is  a  question  concerning  which 
there  are  two  very  decided  opinions,  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  our  fathers  believed  that  it 
was,  and  that  those  children  who  were  taught 


the  catechism  in  their  youth  made  a  pretty 
sturdy  and  effective  sort  of  Christian.  Those 
who  adhere  to  their  opinions  will  welcome  a 
little  pamphlet  entitled.  Twelve  Lessons  on  the 
Westminster  Shorter  Catechism,  by  Mr.  Abra¬ 
ham  S.  Underhill  of  Sing  Sing.  It  is  arranged 
on  the  same  inductive  system  which  governs 
the  Bible  Study  Union  Sunday  school  lessons, 
with  written  answer  questions;  and  is  designed 
to  supplement  those  lessons.  The  lessons  are 
twelve,  one  for  each  quarter,  with  the  intention 
that  the  entire  catechism  may  thus  be  gone 
over  once  in  three  years.  Doubtless  superin¬ 
tendents  will  find  it  necessary  to  divide  the 
lessons,  giving  a  portion  of  one  once  a  month ; 
and  for  the  older  classes  the  subjects  for  dis¬ 
cussion  or  special  written  articles  will  furnish 
an  excellent  monthly  exercise.  The  work  be¬ 
gins  with  an  attempt  to  interest  the  pupils  in 
the  history  of  the  Catechism,  and  this  prelim¬ 
inary  section,  with  the  classification  of  mate¬ 
rial  and  the  inductive  questions,  are  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  to  make  the  study  of  the  Catechism 
effective.  Constant  reference  is  made  to  the 
Bible  for  proof  texts  and  confirmation  of  the 
doctrines  taught;  and  though  we  have  learned  to 
look  warily  upon  the  proof-text  method,  yet  the 
habit  of  searching  the  Scriptures  as  a  test  of 
teaching  is  a  good  one.  Altogether  the  work  is 
to  be  highly  commended.  It  may  be  procured 
from  the  author  or  from  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  J. 
A.  McWilliams,  Sing  Sing. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  Little  Books 
on  Religion  which  our  late  visitor,  the  many- 
sided  and  indefatigable  Dr,  Robertson  Nicoll  is 
editing,  is  Professor  Marcus  Dods’s  little  vol¬ 
ume  on  The  Visions  of  a  Prophet,  a  series  of 
eight  brief  studies  in  Zechariah,  in  which  a 
scholarly  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  such 
alone  as  Dr.  Dods  would  make  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  present  day  issues  and  difficulties. 
The  critical  questions  presented  by  the  prophecy 
have  obviously  no  place  in  such  a  study.  Chap¬ 
ters  IX.  and  X.  are  simply  omitted,  but  at  the 
opening  of  the  study  of  the  four  remaining  chap¬ 
ters  Dr.  Dods  briefiy  expounds  the  principles  on 
which  he  would  base  a  critical  judgment  of 
date  and  authorship;  that  while  the  obvious 
primary  function  of  prophecy  is  “to  relieve 
present  anxieties  and  to  guide  the  people  through 
emergencies  which  have  already  arisen,’’  yet 
prediction  has  also  its  place  in  prophecy 
when  “it  can  be  shown  that  it  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  one  generation  of  Israel  to  be  made 
aware  of  a  coming  event.’’  Whether  or  not  this 
course  justifies  the  attributing  of  chapters  XI.- 
XIV.  to  Zechariah  or  not,  the  author  does  not 
say ;  they  lend  themselves  to  the  religious  purpose 
of  the  book,  and  that  is  sufficient.  (Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company.  50  cents. ) 

A  rare  good  man  was  the  Rev.  Richard  Mon¬ 
tague,  D.D.,  and  the  six  sermons  on  Heaven 
which  have  been  chosen  as  the  basis  of  a  memo¬ 
rial  volume  amply  deserve  preservation.  The 
imagination  which  Dr.  Montague  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  subject  of  perennial  interest  was 
first  pure,  then  practical ;  there  are  no  unreason¬ 
able  flights  of  fancy  as  there  are  no  earth-clogged 
and  unworthy  conceptions  of  the  subject.  Dr. 
Montague,  in  common  with  many  leading  minds 
of  to  day,  believed  that  “the  inauguration  of 
heaven’’  is  to  be  coincident  with  the  second 
coming  of  our  Lord,  but  he  does  not  confine 
heaven  to  any  locality  nor  deny  its  denizens  the 
full  freedom  of  the  universe.  The  sermons  are 
preceded  by  an  interesting  memorial  sketch  of 
Dr.  Montague’s  life  and  work,  by  Dr.  George 
E.  Merrill,  and  closed  by  a  tribute  by  Dr. 
Alvah  Hovey.  (Silver,  Burdettand  Company. ) 

The  President  of  the  Folk  Lore  Society,  Mr. 
Edward  Clodd,  has  made  a  study  of  Pioneers  of 
Evolution,  from  Thales  to  Huxley,  which  shows 
so  much  knowledge  and  so  fine  a  literary  sense 
that  one  must  keenly  regret  that  the  author’s 


mind  is  so  deeply  colored  by  hostility  to  religion 
as  to  vitiate  many  of  his  judgments.  But  for 
this  capital  blemish  the  work  could  hardly  be 
too  highly  recommended  as  a  comprehensive 
and  interesting  historic  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  scientific  speculation.  The  volume 
contains  some  admirable  portraits  and  a  good 
index  and  notwithstanding  its  one  fault  will  be 
a  useful  book  of  reference.  To  those  who  can 
discount  the  author’s  prejudices  it  will  prove 
as  profitable  as  it  is  pleasant  reading.  (D. 
Appleton  and  Company.  $1.50.) 

LITEBABT  NOTES. 

The  Bible  Institute  Colportage  Association 
continues  its  good  work  of  providing  helpful 
literature  in  a  cheap  form  for  wide  distribution. 
Among  its  latest  publications  are  The  Smrit- 
filled  Life,  by  the  late  Rev.  John  MacNeil, 
B.A..  which  has  had  such  a  wide  circulation  in 
Australia,  and  now  comes  to  help  American 
Christians  with  an  introduction  by  Rev.  An¬ 
drew  Murray;  and  the  two  sweet  little  stories  by 
Hesba  Stretton,  Jessica' s  First  Prayer,  and  Jes¬ 
sica's  Mother’,  bound  together,  which  are  already 
too  well  known  and  beloved  by  Christian  work¬ 
ers  to  need  any  introduction.  Colporters,  or 
those  desiring  these  publications  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution  can  obtain  special  rates  by  addressing 
A.  P.  Fitt,  Superintendent  Bible  Institute  Col¬ 
portage  Association,  Chicago,  HI. 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark  although  traveling 
around  the  world  in  the  interests  of  his  beloved 
Christian  Endeavorers  finds  time  not  only  to  see 
but  to  describe  the  things  of  interest  along  the 
way,  and  contributes  a  charmingly  illustrated 
description  of  A  Street  in  Cairo  to  the  June 
number  of  Oodey's  Magazine. 

John  Fox,  Jr.,  the  talented  young  Kentucky 
author,  whose  stories,  “A  Mountain  Europa’’ 
and  “A  Cumberland  Vendetta,’’  have  won  him 
an  established  position  among  our  best  story 
tellers  is  now  in  Virginia  revising  the  proof 
sheets  of  “Hell  fer  Sartain,  and  Other  Stories,’’ 
which  will  soon  be  published  by  the  Harper 
Brothers. 

The  new  volume  of  “The  Book  Lovers  Li¬ 
brary’’  soon  to  be  published  by  A.  C.  Armstrong 
and  Son,  is  entitled  The  Novels  of  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens.  A  Bibliography  and  Sketch  by  F.  G.  Kit- 
ton,  which  promises  to  give  all  the  information 
that  can  be  acquired  relative  to  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  writings  of  the  great  novelist  and  also  a 
portrait  which  has  not  before  been  published. 

Prof.  Charles  Mellen  Tyler  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  written  for  clergymen,  and  all  other 
students  interested  in  the  new  platforms  of 
philosophical  and  theological  statement,  an  Out¬ 
line  of  Religious  Study,  entitled.  Bases  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Belief,  Historic  and  Ideal.  The  Put- 
nams’are  publishing  it,  and  also  Evolution  and 
Religion,  or  Faith  as  a  Part  of  a  Complete  Cos¬ 
mic  System,  by  John  Bascom,  and  Religion  of 
the  Ancient  Egyptians,  by  Alfred  Wiedemann, 
Ph.D.,  Professcir  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the 
University  of  Bonn,  with  many  illustrations 
from  the  monuments. 


AKW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.:  Howard  MePhlinn.  A  Story  for  Boys; 
Miss  S.  O’H.  Dickson.  85  cents. 

AMERICAN  Book  Company.  New  York,  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago:  Eclectic  School  Readings.  The  Story 
of  Troy;  M.  Clarke.  60  cents. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York;  Woman 
and  the  Republic.  A  Survey  of  the  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Movement  in  the  UnitM  States  and  a  Discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Claims  and  Argnments  of  its  Foremost 
Advocates;  Helen  Kendrick  Johnson.  $1.50. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  May.  Literary  Digest;  Architecture  and  Build¬ 
ing;  Good  Words;  Sunday  Magazine;  The  Confeder¬ 
ate  Veteran;  Bible  Society  Record. 

For  June:  The  Century;  The  Forum;  Appleton’s 
Popular  Science  Monthly;  Review  of  Reviews;  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  Magazine;  Book  News;  The  Preacher’s  Mag¬ 
azine;  American  Journal  of  Science:  The  Rosary 
Magazine;  The  North  American;  Education;  The 
Church  Union;  The  Living  Age;  Christian  Endeavor 
Journal;  Eighth  Annual  Recreation  Number  of  The 
Outlook:  Treasury  of  Religious  Thought;  Sailor’s 
Magazine;  The  Cambrian;  Woman’s  Missionary 
Friend:  Our  Animal  Friends. 


PAMPHLETS. 

The  Annexation  of  Hawaii.  An  Address  Deliv¬ 
ered  before  the  National  Geographic  Society  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  26,  1897,  by  Hon.  John 
W.  Foster,  Ex-Secretary  of  State. 

Murdered  Millions;  George  D.  Dowkontk  M.D. 
With  Introduction  by  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler, 
D.D.  15  cents. 
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THE  REL^IOTS  PRESS 

The  Christian  Adovcate  is  gratitied  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  trustees  of  the  Public  Library 
of  Boston  have  definitely  decided  that  Mac- 
monnies’  statue,  “The  Bacchante,”  is  unsuita¬ 
ble  to  that  place  and  have  ordered  it  returned  to 
its  owner : 

The  statue  arrived  last  fall,  and  November 
16th  was  mounted  on  a  temporary  pedestal  in 
the  fountain,  in  the  centre  of  the  courtyard. 
Three  weeks  later  it  was  housed,  because  of 
cold  weather.  “The  statue  represents  a  naked 
woman,  life-sized  standing  on  one  foot,  with 
the  other  poised  in  ihe  air  as  though  stepping 
forward.  On  her  left  arm  sits  a  baby  boy,  look¬ 
ing  with  lunging  eyes  at  a  bunch  of  grapee  which 
the  Bacchante  holds  in  her  right  hand,  just  out 
of  his  reach.  There  is  a  laughing,  sensuous, 
and  pleasure- loving  expression  on  the  woman’s 
face.  ’  ’ 

From  the  time  the  statue  arrived,  discussion 
raged  in  the  press  and  in  private  life,  and  many 
long  petitions  and  newspaper  articles  were  sent 
to  Uie  trustees.  The  overwhelming  pressure  of 
public  opinion  was  against  its  reception,  but  the 
trustees  claim  that  the  step  was  taken  only  after 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  views  presented, 
and  many  conversations  and  much  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Mr.  McKim,  who  had  offered  the 
statue  to  the  city  of  Boston  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  placed  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Public 
Library  building,  of  which  structure  McKim, 
Mead  &  White  are  the  architects.  The  decision 
baa  been  infiuenced  in  part  by  the  nudity  of  the 
figure,  but  mainly  by  the  fact  that  the  statue 
in  its  significance  “is  utterly  out  of  keeping 
wiUi  the  character  of  the  Public  Library.  The 
lesson  it  taught,  the  butterfiy  existence  it  typi¬ 
fied,  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  teachings 
and  traditions  of  the  place.” 

It  was  not  merely  a  butterfiy,  but  an  immoral, 
existence  that  it  typified.  In  this  discussion 
some  very  remarkable  things  have  taken  place. 
One  is,  that  a  large  number  of  cultivated  women 
in  Massachusetts,  including  a  professor  from 
Wellesley,  contended  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
work ;  and  another,  that  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  population  that  might  have  been  sus¬ 
pected  of  indifference  were  pronouncedly  opposed 
to  it. 

Exchanging  with  the  Boston  papers,  we  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  nearly  everything  upon 
the  subject  which  appeared,  and  among  all,  the 
most  cholarly  and  pnilosophical,  the  most  direct 
and  lucid  in  style,  the  most  unanswerable  in  the 
planes  of  both  art  and  morals,  was  written  by 
President  Warren  of  Boston  University. 

A  candid  discussion  of  the  principles  involved, 
when  no  special  case  blinds  the  mind  and  ex¬ 
cites  the  combatants,  would  be  most  useful. 
Moderate  men  can  highly  approve  and  rejoice  in 
the  decision  of  these  trustees. 


The  Voice  has  this  to  say  of  a  matter  that 
somewhat  interests  the  great  religious  public : 

The  conviction  of  Commander  Booth-Tucker, 
head  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  America,  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  disorderly  house,  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a 
^reat  degradation.  Keeping  a  disorderly  house 
IS  the  charge  usually  brought  against  the  keepers 
of  brothels.  In  this  case,  however,  it  means 
simply  that  the  Salvation  Army  headquarters 
was  so  noisy  a  place,  what  with  the  uproar  of 
brass  bands  and  the  shouts  of  hallelujah  lasses 
far  into  the  night,  that  the  neighbors  were  dis¬ 
turbed  and  complained  of  the  place  as  a  nui¬ 
sance.  The  particular  occasion  named  in  the 
complaint  was  one  upon  which  an  all  night  ses 
sion  was  held,  lasting  until  4.30  A.M.,  and 
though  the  Army  deferred  to  the  desires  of  the 
neighbors  to  the  extent  of  not  using  drums, 
they  did  insist  upon  coming  before  the  Lord 
with  instruments  of  brass  and  many  fervent 
snouts  of  joy  and  enthusiastic  songs  of  praise. 
We  do  not  see  just  how  any  other  verdict  could 
^ve  been  rendered  under  the  circumstances, 
and  we  presume  that  any  of  us,  if  we  were  liv¬ 
ing  with  a  family  within  easy  range  of  the  all- 
night  uproar,  would  feel  in  anything  but  a  spir¬ 
itual  frame  of  mind  at  three  or  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  For  sick  people  such  a  night 
might  even  prove  fatal.  Yet  the  Salvation  Army 
would  not  be  the  Salvation  Army  if  it  could  not 
make  a  noise  and  a  big  noise  and  a  long  noise. 
We  don’t  think  that  God  can  be  reached  any 
more  surely  by  the  combined  strains  of  four 
brass  bands  (which  are  sometimes  in  use  at  one 
time  in  headquarters!)  than  by  the  silent  whis¬ 
per  of  a  truly  repentant  heart.  It  was  in  the 
“still  small  voice,”  not  in  the  roar  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  the  tempest,  the  earthquake,  or  the  fire. 


that  God  appeared  to  Elijah.  But  if  God  can 
not  be  reached  any  more  quickly  by  tambour¬ 
ines  and  brass  bands,  it  is  certain  that  large 
numbers  of  people  in  sore  need  of  salvation  can 
be  reached  by  su4h  means  when  nothing  less 
uproarious  would  answer.  This,  doubtless,  is 
the  reason  the  Army  uses  them,  and  it  is  a  very 
good  reason  indeed.  To  use  them,  however,  in' 
a  big  city  like  New  York  without  disturbing  the 
serenity  of  somebody  is  a  very  difficult  thing, 
but  it  does  seem  to  us  that  four  brass  bands 
and  sessions  lasting  until  4.30  A.M.  ought  to  be 
relegated  to  some  more  appropriate  locality  than 
the  nrart  of  the  city  and  the  neighborhood  of 
boarding  houses.  It  is  true  that  the  ancient 
Jews,  as  the  Army’s  counsel  urged  in  defense 
(he  had  to  say  something),  used  wind  and  brass 
instruments  in  their  worship ;  but  they  did  not 
do  it  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  circum¬ 
stances  alter  cases.  The  case  of  Booth  Tucker 
will,  we  presume,  be  appealed.  If  not,  he  must 
go  to  jail  for  a  short  time  or  pay  a  fine.  He  has 
been  in  jail  before  (not  in  this  country)  for  his 
Army  work,  and  expresses  himself  perfectly 
willing  to  go  again.  Many  of  his  followers 
think  that  his  conviction  will  be  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  for  the  Army,  as  it  will  cre¬ 
ate  sympathy  and  call  forth  active  defense  of 
their  work. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  Mr.  Booth-Tucker  might 
do  well  to  dispose  of  his  present  headquarters 
on  Fourteenth  street,  and  hire  No.  53  Fifth 
avenue.  The  Lenox  house  is  a  somewhat  iso¬ 
lated  building,  fronting  as  it  does,  on  a  broad 
avenue  and  wide  church  yard,  and  having  a 
large  vacant  space  and  vine  covered  dead  wall  in 
its  rear.  Then  its  walls  are  probably  thicker 
than  those  of  any  other  structure  of  but  a  base¬ 
ment  and  two  or  three  stories  in  height,  in  the 
whole  city.  Once  inside  these,  our  Salvation¬ 
ists  might  shout  and  drum  to  the  top  of  their 
bent  without  disturbing  the  neighborhood. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  refers  to  the 
strange  course  of  the  young  Emperor  of  Germany 
in  extending  aid  anJ  comfort  to  the  Porte,  and 
for  that  matter,  to  the  whole  Mohammedan  world : 

It  appears  from  the  most  recent  reports  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  daily  journals  that  the 
help  given  by  German  officers  to  Edbem  Pasha 
was  much  greater  than  has  been  supposed.  The 
correspondents  telegraph  that  officers  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  army  were  so  numerous  at  the  headquarters 
of  Elhem  Pasha  that  Gorman  was  constantly 
talked  there.  “We  all  talk  German,”  said  a 
member  of  the  general’s  staff.  “In  fact,  there 
is  hardly  any  other  language  spoken  at  head¬ 
quarters.  ”  An  army  of  over  forty  thousand 
Turks,  well  supplied  with  artillery  and  cavalry, 
aiid  constantly  reinforced,  has  enjoyed  the  ser 
vices  of  men  trained  in  the  best  military  service 
of  the  world,  who  also  acquired  invaluable  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  war  between  France  and  Germany. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Greek  army  did  not  num¬ 
ber  over  thirty  thousand  men  at  the  beginning 
of  hostilities,  was  constantly  reduced  by  losses 
in  battle,  received  small  reinforcements  and  was 
led  by  men  who  had  had  no  experience  in  actual 
warfare.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  Germany  that  she 
gave  a  general  and  many  other  officers  to  the 
Turk,  and  the  German  people  probably  feel  it, 
for  the  Government  is  unable  to  carry  its  meas¬ 
ures  through  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  empire. 


Westminster  Tidings,  the  little  monthly  of 
Westminster  church,  Yonkers,  thus  indicates  the 
mind  of  the  pastor  (Bev.  Geo.  R.  Cutting)  as  re¬ 
gards  Prayer  During  Pastoral  Calls : 

If  you  ever  wish  the  pastor  to  pray  with  you 
or  yours,  in  his  pastoral  visits  to  your  home, 
will  you  not  ask  him  ?  He  will  gladly  at  any 
time  perform  any  such  pastoral  service,  but  do 
not  expect  him  to  know  it  is  your  special  wish 
unless  you  indicate  it.  Not  all  circumstances  in¬ 
vite  or  demand  a  religious  service.  Under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  pastoral  calls  are  to  promote 
social  acquaintance,  express  sympathy,  foster 
mutual  relations,  advance  church  interests,  and 
sometimes  to  recall  our  vows  to  the  worship  in 
God’s  house,  our  common  place  of  prayer.  But 
with  the  very  sick,  those  snut  in,  those  in  spec¬ 
ial  affliction,  and  all  who  desire  to  be  led  nearer 
to  Christ,  any  pastor  is  always  ready  to  pray. 
But  your  house  is  your  castle,  and  it  is  you  who 
are  expected  to  indicate  your  wishes  therein. 
Some  people  easily  become  offended  if  a  pastor 
volunteers  the  suggestion  that  a  person  or  his 
household  need  special  praying  for.  A  Presby¬ 
terian  pastor  is  not  a  priest.-  Every  Christian 
has  access  to  the  Throne. 


The  Presbyterian  Journal  utters  a  lamenta¬ 
tion,  almost,  not  unmingled  with  surprise,  over 
the  failure  of  Philadelphia  to  secure  the  next 
Assembly  to  open  and  adorn  the  new  Wither¬ 
spoon  Building : 

The  refusal  of  the  General  Assembly  to  como 
to  Philadelphia  next  year  occasioned  genuine 
surprise,  not  to  say  disappointment,  among 
many  Presbyterians  in  our  city.  It  was  felt 
that  it  was  the  historic  Presbyterian  city  iu 
which  to  celebrate  a  great  anniversary,  and  the 
new  Witherspoon  building,  it  was  thought, 
would  attract  and  its  dedication  be  regarded 
somewhat  as  a  claim  upon  the  highest  court  of 
the  Church.  The  possibility  of  its  invitation 
having  to  be  supported,  in  eloquent  raeech,  by 
Drs.  Dana,  Macintosh,  Craven  and  Bolton,  of 
the  Philadelphia  delegation,  and  George  W.  F. 
Birch  of  New  York,  and  then  be  declined,  was 
never  dreamed  of.  But  it  was  the  plea  of  the 
Western  elders  that  did  it.  Possibly  they  hope 
to  elect  one  of  their  number  Moderator  next 
year,  and  feared  they  could  not  effect  it  in  the 
conservative  old  city.  Thomas  Kane,  the  great 
systematic  beneficence  elder  of  Chicago,  urged 
endorsement  of  Winona  as  an  approval  of  con¬ 
secration  of  wealth  to  Missions,  inasmuch  as 
part  of  all  profits  of  the  resort,  even  part  of  what 
the  very  essential  bootblack  makes,  goes  to  the 
cause  of  Home  Missions.  Dr.  Gra^  of  Chicago, 
the  editor  of  The  Interior,  said  it  would  cost 
$20, (XK)  to  go  to  Philadelphia  just  to  see  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  John  Witherspoon,  while  a  big  picture 
would  be  hung  up  at  Winona  and  not  cost  the 
Assembly  a  cent.  “And  besides,”  be  said,  “if 
the  Assembly  only  came  next  year  they  would 
never  ask  it  to  come  again.”  Governor  Mount 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth  of  Indi¬ 
ana  for  Winona.  And  so  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  formation  of  the  Westminster  Standards 
will  be  celebrated  amidst  the  ponds  and  trees  of 
the  Western  Chautauqua. 

This  new  building,  it  may  be,  will  never  be 
regarded  with  quite  the  interest  that  attaches  to 
the  present  fine  quarters,  right  opposite  the  U. 
S.  Mint.  A  great  many  reminiscences  cluster 
about  1334  Chestnut  street.  The  property  was 
originally  secured  by  the  enterprise,  we  had  al¬ 
most  said  sacrifice,  of  the  New  School  Church. 
Ths  strong  churches  of  that  body  quite  generally 
contributed  toward  its  cost.  Dr,  George  A. 
Howard,  now  the  beloved  pastor-emeritus  of  the 
First  Church,  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  gave  himself  to 
the  task  of  securing  contributions  outside  of 
Philadelphia,  with  much  success.  Such  a  his¬ 
tory  involves  more  than  a  local  interest  and 
ownership.  We  have  always  regarded  its  posi¬ 
tion  as  most  fortunate,  it  being  right  in  “the 
eye  of  things,”  and  hence  never  likely  to  fall  in 
value,  and  as  insuring,  should  there  ever  come  the 
stern  necessity,  a  ready  sale.  The  Wither¬ 
spoon  building  is  going  up  on  an  inferior,  or  at 
least,  a  less  valuable  site. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  calls  Pentecost  “The 
Festival  of  Law.”  It  sees  nothing  more  in  its 
“essence”  : 

It  is  a  festival  of  Law,  and,  back  of  all  forms 
and  fiowers  that  have  come  to  be  associated  with 
the  day,  it  is  law  and  law  alone  that  it  empha¬ 
sizes.  Lake  a  mountain  peak  above  the  mist, 
so  shines  the  Law  revealed  on  Sinai  above  the 
transient  and  temporary  in  Judaism. 

And  what  a  Law  is  this  I  Its  injunctions  of 
love  and  gentleness,  of  mercy  and  justice  cannot 
be  surpassed.  Its  exhortations  to  a  life  of  prac¬ 
tical  righteousness  are  of  value  for  all  time.  It 
changed  wandering  tribes  into  a  powerful  and 
cultured  nation.  When  land  and  sovereignty 
had  been  wrested  away,  it  preserved  the  latent 
nationality  and  the  Jewish  idea  for  eighteen 
centuries,  and  its  influence  is  as  fresh  and 
vigorous  as  ever.  The  Law  which  God  gave  on 
Horeb  has  never  been,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be,  for¬ 
gotten.  Let  thousands  in  Israel  forsake  or  neg¬ 
lect  it,  a  remnant  will  alwiys  be  found  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  propagate  it.  The  remnant  will  sur¬ 
vive. 

“Time  mocks  all,  but  the  Pyramids  mock 
time,”  is  the  Arabic  proverb.  Time  mocks  all, 
but  the  Law  mocks  time  is  just  as  true.  Its 
perpetuity  is  one  signal  proof  of  its  divinity.  A 
few  may  deny  its  authority,  doubt  its  authen¬ 
ticity,  despise  its  enactments:  such  a  class  has 
always  existed.  But  the  great  mass  of  Hebrews 
still  revere  the  Law.  Happy  they  who  treasure 
it,  a  li^ht  to  their  daily  lives. 
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The  Three  Great  Apostles 

SCXDAT,  JUKE  SO.  1807. 

XXV.— PAUL’S  ESTIMATE  OF  CHRIS¬ 
TIAN  LOVE. 

1  Cor.  xiii. 

Robertson  points  out  that  “it  is  a  notable  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  most  elaborate  description 
given  in  Scripture  of  the  grace  of  charity  is 
from  the  pen,  not  of  St.  John  who  was  preemi¬ 
nently  the  man  of  love,  but  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
whose  great  characteristic  was  his  soaring  faith.  ’’ 
It  is  equally  notable  that  this  eulogy  of  the  grace 
of  charity  follows  immediately  upon  Paul’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  worth  of  gifts,  of  endowments  in 
which  the  Apostle  did  shine,  and  which  he 
might  be  expected  to  rate  at  a  high  value.  He 
did  so  rate  them ;  he  carefully  and  emphatically 
taught,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  this  epistle, 
which  immediately  precedes  our  lesson  passage, 
that  gifts,  personal  endowments,  far  from  being 
a  matter  of  small  importance  were  a  matter  of 
great  value;  that  even  those  gifts  which  seem 
commonplace  and  of  every  day  character,  talents 
which  all  men  have,  are  by  no  means  to  be  rated 
lightly,  but  are  to  be  magnified  and  appreciated 
as  of  real  importance,  while  those  higher  endow¬ 
ments  which  are  the  part  only  of  the  few  are  to 
be  coveted.  Now  this  is  precisely  what  we  might 
have  expected  of  Paul,  for  he  was  a  man  of  bril¬ 
liant  endowments,  of  splendid  gifts;  and  since 
he  was  not  only  a  man  of  splendid  talents  but 
of  profound  and  thorough  apprehension  of  the 
vital  truths  of  Christianity  we  might  have  also 
have  expected  him,  having  summed  up  his  eulogy 
of  talent  with  “covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts’’ 
(xii.  31)  to  continue  “and  yet  I  show  you  a 
more  excellent  way’’ — the  way  of  faith — faith  by 
which  the  sinner  obtains  pardon,  justification, 
peace.  This  we  might  have  expected,  but  we 
would  hardly  have  looked  to  love  as  that  more 
excellent  way  by  which  he  would  put  in  antithe¬ 
sis  with  special  endowments  for  the  service  of 
God.  Yet  this  is  what  he  did. 

The  word  is  “charity’’  in  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion,  “irve’’  in  the  Revised.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  neither  word  adequately  gives  the  meaning 
which  Paul  in  this  wonderful  chapter  pours  into 
the  old  Greek  word  agape.  Doubtless  the  word, 
to  the  Greek,  meant  not  charity  but  love ;  but  it 
meant  a  different  sort  of  love  from  that  which 
Paul  had  in  mind.  In  his  use  of  the  word 
agapi,  as  in  his  use  of  many  other  Greek  words, 
Paul  was  able  to  pour  into  the  old  form  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  meaning,  or  rather  to  develop  out  of 
the  old  stock  an  entirely  new  and  more  beauti¬ 
ful  fiower,  something  actually  in  the  potenti¬ 
alities  of  the  word,  but  never  before  dreamed 
of  by  those  who  used  it.  This  new  meaning,  into 
which  the  word  in  Paul’s  use  of  it  developed, 
was  undoubtedly  better  rendered  three  hundred 
years  ago  by  “charity’’  than  by  “love;’’  for 
“charity’’  at  that  time  had  not  been  narrowed 
down  to  signify  merely  one  of  love’s  modes  of  man¬ 
ifestation,  as  it  has  long  since  come  to  do.  And 
“love’’  has  never  gained  in  the  minds  of  men  in 
general  that  absence  of  personal  feeling,  of  ex¬ 
clusiveness,  that  outwardness,  which  Paul  gave 
to  the  Greek  word  and  which  “charity’’  origi¬ 
nally  connoted.  The  love  of  this  chapter  is  such 
love  as  God  shows  to  men,  a  love  which  goes 
outward,  not  returns  upon  itself,  which  draws 
men  to  Himself  for  their  sakes ;  the  love  which 
unites  a  man  with  God  because,  as  St.  Paul  here 
says,  it  “seeketh  not  her  own.’’ 

The  lesson  properly  begins  with  the  last  verse 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  which  should  have  been 
verse  1  of  chatper  xiii,  “Be  emulous  of  the  best 
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way’’ — the  way  of  love.  It  is  not  love  pure  and 
simple,  love  in  itself  alone  considered,  which  St. 
Paul  here  eulogizes,  but  love  set  over  against  the 
very  best  spiritual  gift',  or  to  quote  again  from 
Robertson,  the  superiority  of  graces  over  gifts. 

The  grace  of  love  Paul  finds  “more  surpass¬ 
ing,’’  not  only  than  the  gifts  of  tongues  and  of 
prophecy,  but  even  than  faith  and  benevolence. 
The  tongues  might  be  as  of  angels,  through 
prophecy  might  come  all  knowledge,  through 
faith  a  mastery  over  material  forces,  and  by 
benevolence  incalculable  good  might  be  done  to 
others,  yet  all  these  become  insignificant  and 
even  utterly  worthless,  in  comparison  with  this 
forthgoing  love.  This  becomes  more  easy  to 
understand  when  we  perceive  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  (vss.  4-7)  that  in  fact  love  includes  all 
other  virtues :  patience,  kindness,  generous  de¬ 
light  in  the  gifts  of  others,  humility,  modesty 
(vs.  4),  dignity,  unselfishness,  self-control,  jus¬ 
tice  (vs.  5),  loyalty  to  goodness  and  to  truth 
(vs.  6),  considerateness,  trust,  hope,  endurance 
(vs.  7).  Thus  it  sums  up  and  contains  within 
itself  nearly  the  whole  sphere  of  virtue,  all  those 
characteristics  in  which  man  finds  his  likeness 
to  God. 

More  than  this;  those  gifts  in  which  the 
spiritual  man  rejoices  are  of  temporary  value, 
fitted  to  the  present  stage  of  things,  to  be  done 
away  when  the  perfect  state  shall  be  realized 
(vs.  8).  But  there  is  that  in  love  which,  as  it  is 
not  dependent  upon  conditions,  is  therefore  not 
to  be  affected  by  change.  There  is  no  condition 
of  beatitude  so  perfect  that  love  will  not  have  its 
necessary  part  in  it,  no  circumstance  in  time  or 
eternity  that  can  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
love. 

Further,  gifts  such  as  knowledge  and  prophecy 
are  never  perfect ;  there  is  no  man  who  knows 
all,  none  who  can  foresee  all ;  but  love  in  its 
very  nature  has  no  necessary  limit;  it  has  its 
own  place,  and  is  as  perfectly  at  home  in  a  per¬ 
fect  as  in  an  immature  condition  of  things.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  a  state  of  things  should 
ever  exist  in  which  love  would  not  be  an  appro¬ 
priate  and  a  necessary  grace.  Prophecy,  knowl 
edge,  are  means  to  an  end,  the  perfect  harmony 
of  the  soul  with  God ;  love  is  the  exponent  of 
that  harmony,  it  can  never  cease  to  he  necessary. 

The  illustration  of  verse  11  is  very  appropriate. 
We  do  not  find  fault  with  a  chila  for  speaking 
and  acting  like  a  child.  We  would  not  have  him 
do  otherwise ;  childhood  is  lovely,  and  a  child 
who  does  not  speak  and  act  like  a  child  is  a 
monstrosity.  But  neither  are  we  satisfied  when 
a  child  remains  a  child  too  long,  when  he  never 
comes  to  the  point  of  putting  away  childish 
things,  for  then  he  is  a  failure,  an  imperfectly 
developed  being,  utterly  inadequate  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  existence.  So  with  the  gifts  which 
are  so  beautiful  and  important  in  certain  stages 
of  existence — tongues,  prophecy,  knowledge. 
They  are  only  preparatory,  only  parts  of  things ; 
love  alone  is  whole,  and  their  destiny  is  to  be 
merged  in  love  as  the  child  is  merged  in  the  man. 

Now  we  know  in  part — all  perhaps  that  we  are 
capable  of  knowing,  all  that  is  needed  to  advance 
us  to  the  next  stage,  as  it  is  enough  for  the 
child  at  one  stage  of  his  education  to  he  able  to 
add  two  and  two,  and  then  another  two,  and  so 
on.  But  when  the  multiplication  table  comes, 
then  this  slow  adding  process  is  done  away.  It 
could  not  have  existed  without  that  process, 
but  no  one  who  multiplies  is  conscious  of  the 
adding  process.  With  all  the  gifts  which  serve 
the  present  time  it  is  as  with  adding.  They 
have  not  in  themselves  the  capacity  of  perfecti¬ 
bility,  but  only  the  power  to  advance  men  one 
stage  toward  perfectibility.  But  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  perfectibility  of  love. 

It  is  in  this  same  nature  of  things  that  love  is 
greater  than  faith  and  hope ;  the  day  must  come 
when  faith  is  merged  in  certainty,  hope  in  fru¬ 
ition.  But  love  can  merge  only  into  love,  for 
love  is  of  God. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Paul’s  Responsibilixt. 

Rom.  xiv.  10-21. 

Golden  Text. — It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh 
nor  to  drink  wine  nor  anything  wherein  thy 
brother  stumbleth.  — Rom.  xiv.  21. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  while 
Paul  was  in  Corinth  (Acts  xviii;  lesson  for 
May  6th),  and  was  despatched  to  Rome  by 
Phoebe,  a  wealthy  Christian  widow  who  served 
the  church  at  Cenchrea  (on  the  other  side  of  the 
isthmus)  as  a  deaconess,  and  was  apparently  going 
to  Rome  on  some  business  of  her  own.  Although 
Paul  had  never  been  in  Rome  there  was  already 
a  Christian  church  there;  by  whom  founded 
there  is  no  one  to  tell  us.  This  epistle  is  more 
given  to  doctrinal  discussions  than  any  of  Paul’s 
other  epistles ;  but  our  lesson  is  very  properly 
chosen  not  from  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  epistle, 
but  from  its  practical  teaching. 

Those  who  have  been  redeemed  at  such  a  price 
as  the  death  of  Christ,  and  for  such  a  purpose 
as  the  bringing  of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the 
same  precious  privilege,  should  live  holily  and 
realize  the  bond  which  binds  them  to  fellow-be¬ 
lievers  of  whatever  degree;  not  judging  their 
brethren,  but  remembering  that  Christ,  their 
Brother,  is  to  be  the  judge  of  them  both,  and 
that  each  will  be  suflBciently  occupied  with  his 
own  sins  at  that  time  not  to  care  to  judge  an¬ 
other  ;  but  meantime  let  each  be  careful  not  to 
cause  others  to  fall,  by  putting  a  stumbling- 
block  in  their  way. 

The  special  stumbling-block  in  this  case  would 
naturally  be  the  question  of  food.  The  Jewish 
Christians  could  not  get  over  their  inherited  and 
carefully  educated  notions  about  clean  and  un¬ 
clean  things.  Uncleanness — that  is,  moral  fault 
— does  not  inhere  in  the  food  itself  but  in  the 
conscience.  Food  that  had  not  been  properly 
killed,  according  to  Jewish  law,  was  still  abhor¬ 
rent  to  many  Jewish  brethren  who  on  this  point 
were  “weak;’’  their  Gentile  brothers  should  be 
willing  to  give  up  their  liberty  to  eat  such  food 
rather  than  put  a  stumbling-block  in  their  way, 
however  clearly  they  might  see  that  nothing 
could  be  really  unclean  for  such  a  reason.  And 
food  of  whatever  kind  is  of  far  too  little  import¬ 
ance  to  risk  harming  another  for  its  sake;  the 
'kingdom  of  God  does  not  depend  on  or  consist 
in  such  a  thing,  but  in  righteousness  toward 
God,  peace  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  life  that  is  made  up  of  these, 
then,  is  a  true  life  of  allegiance  to  Christ,  and 
therefore  these  are  the  things  to  value  and  seek 
after.  No  Christian  should  forget  that  he  is  ac¬ 
countable  to  God  for  his  influence  over  hie  fel¬ 
low-men. 

EOVCATIOMAI.. 

The  Chapin  Collegiate  School  closed  its  sev¬ 
enty-seventh  year  on  Friday  morning,  June  4th, 
at  the  school-house,  721  Madison  avenue.  Dr. 
Chapin,  who  closes  this  summer  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  principalship,  gave  some  reminiscen¬ 
ces  of  the  school,  and  contrasted  the  present  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission  to  college  with  those 
that  existed  in  his  younger  days.  Several  short 
addresses  were  also  delivered  by  other  clergy, 
and  a  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  A.  H.  Cutler  of 
the  Cutler  School,  congratulating  Dr.  Chapin 
as  “Doan  of  the  Schoolmasters  of  New  York.” 
Certificates  of  honor,  “cum  magna  laude, ’’  were 
awarded  to  the  pupils  who  stand  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  classes,  and  certificates  “cum 
laude,’’  to  those  excelling  in  special  depart¬ 
ments  of  work. 

An  attraction  at  Asbury  Park  Auditorium, 
July  5th  to  10th,  will  be  the  School  of  Primary 
Methods,  “conducted  by  the  State  Primary 
Council  of  the  New  Jersey  Sunday  school  Asso¬ 
ciation. ’’  The  exercises  from  day  to  day  will 
be  in  charge  of  ladies  of  recognized  experience 
and  ability  in  this  department  of  Christian 
work. 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 


Oar  Brothers’  Keepers. 

J une  14.  Our  neighbors.  Leviticus  IS ;  18,  80-36. 

15.  Helpfulness.  Deuteronomy  22 ;  1-6. 

16.  Mercy.  Zecheriah  7 :  8-14. 

IT.  Humility.  John  18 : 1-15. 

18.  Love.  Galatians  5 :  6-15. 

18.  Unselfishness.  1  Corinthians  10  :  23-33. 

20.  Topic— Our  brothers  keepers.  Genesis  4:3-16 
(A  temperance  topic. 

God  granted  Lincoln  the  vision  of  a  prophet 
ere  he  entrusted  to  him  the  powers  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent.  Thus  inspired  he  said,  “The  Union  can¬ 
not  exist  half  slave  and  half  free.”  There  is  an 
irrepressible  conflict  between  the  Republic  and 
the  saloon.  The  saloon  robs,  defies,  and  defiles 
the  Republic.  Henry  W.  Grady  was  not  a  tem¬ 
perance  fanatic,  but  he  thus  described  the  in¬ 
famous  trafiBc :  “lo-night  it  enters  an  humble 
home  to  strike  the  roses  from  a  woman’s  cheek 
and  to-morrow  it  challenges  this  Republic  in  the 
halls  of  Congress.  To-night  it  strikes  a  crust 
from  the  lips  of  a  starving  child  and  to-morrow 
levies  tribute  from  the  government  itself.  It 
defies  the  law,  when  it  cannot  coerce  suffrage. 
It  is  flexible  to  cajole,  but  merciless  in  victory. 
It  comes  to  ruin  and  it  profits  mainly  by  the 
ruin  of  your  son  and  mine.  It  comes  to  change 
the  wife’s  love  into  despair  and  her  pride  into 
shame.  It  comes  to  still  the  laughter  on  the 
lips  of  little  children.  It  comes  to  stifle  ail  the 
music  of  the  home  and  fill  it  with  silence  and 
desolation.  It  comes  to  ruin  your  body  and 
mind,  to  wreck  your  home,  and  it  knows  it  must 
measure  its  prosperity  by  the  swiftness  and  cer¬ 
tainty  with  which  it  wrecks  this  world.  It  is 
the  mortal  enemy  of  peace  and  order,  the  de¬ 
spoiler  of  men  and  the  terror  of  women,  the 
cloud  that  shadows  the  face  of  children,  the  de¬ 
mon  that  has  dug  more  graves  and  sent  more 
souls  unshrived  to  judgment  than  all  the  pesti¬ 
lences  that  have  wasted  life  since  God  sent  the 
plagues  into  Egypt,  and  all  the  wars  since  Joshua 
stood  beyond  Jericho.”  Carroll  D.  Wright. 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  has  no 
special  reputation  as  a  temperance  advocate, 
while  he  is  prominently  known  as  a  social  inves 
tigator  and  reformer.  Yet  he  says :  ‘  ‘  I  have  looked 
into  a  thousand  homes  of  the  working  people  of 
Europe ;  I  do  not  know  how  many  in  this  country. 
I  have  tried  to  find  the  best  and  the  worst.  And 
while,  as  I  say,  I  am  aware  that  the  worst  exist, 
and  as  bad  as  under  any  system  or  as  bad  as  in 
any  age.  I  have  never  bad  to  look  beyond  the  in¬ 
mates  to  find  the  cause ;  and  in  every  case,  so  far 
as  my  own  observation  goes,  drunkenness  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  misery,  and  not  the  indus¬ 
trial  system  or  the  industrial  conditions  sur 
rounding  the  men  and  their  families.”  From  a 
newspaper  I  clip  the  following,  delivered  before 
the  Liquor  League  by  one  of  its  oflBcers:  ‘‘The 
success  of  our  business  is  dependent  largely  upon 
the  creation  of  an  appetite  for  drink.  Men  who 
drink  liquor,  like  others,  die,  and  if  there  is  no 
new  appetite  created,  our  counters  will  be  empty, 
as  will  be  our  coffers.  Aft^  men  have  grown 
and  their  habits  are  formed,  they  rarely  ever 
change  in  this  regard.  It  will  be  needful,  there¬ 
fore,  that  missionary  work  be  done  among  the 
bo>’B,  and  I  make  the  suggestion,  gentlemen, 
that  nickels  expended  in  treats  to  the  boys  now, 
will  return  in  dollars  to  your  tills  after  the  appe¬ 
tite  has  been  formed.  Above  all  things,  create 
appetite.  ’  ’ 

For  humanity’s  sake  I  hope  no  man  ever  ut 
tered  such  words.  Spoken  by  an  orator  or  con¬ 
jured  by  a  writer,  they  nevertheless  express  a 
sober  truth.  “After  men  have  grown  and  their 


habits  are  formed  they  rarely  ever  change  in  this 
regard.”  Missionary  work  must  be  done  among 
the  boys.  Nickels  expended  in  forming  the 
habit,  mean  dollars  returned  after  it  is  formed. 
This  Moloch  demands  boys.  Whose  boys  shall 
it  be  ?  Yours,  mine,  or  another’s,  or  all  ? 
Eigypt  wept  because  her  first  born  were  taken. 
This  plague  strikes  all. 

There  are  some  who  sneer  at  sentiment  and  de¬ 
mand  sense  in  the  discussion  of  this  question. 
Look,  say  they,  at  the  vast  sum  the  business 
pays  the  gorernment.  Revenues  on  distilled  and 
malt  liquors,  together  with  license  fees,  foot  up 
$176,000,000  annually.  Statisticians,  not  tem¬ 
perance  fanatics,  inform  us  that  for  every  dollar 
BO  received,  the  nation  pays  $10.72  by  direct 
cost,  whilst  if  the  individual  cost  is  added,  it 
pays  $18. 76.  For  my  part  I  can  see  no  sense  in 
accepting  a  pittance  of  millions,  in  order  that 
we  may  pay  out  billions.  Does  it  pay,  to  put  it 
on  higher  grounds,  to  invest  so  vast  a  sum  in 
wrecking  minds,  bodies,  homes,  and  in  making 
criminals?  In  the  last  twenty-five ‘years  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  horrors  of  ab¬ 
sentee-landlordism  in  Ireland.  “Ireland’s  drink 
bill  for  1890  was  about  $53,490,000.  Her  total 
land  rental  only  about  $43,740,000.  Which  is 
the  greater  economic  question  for  Ireland,  the 
land  question  or  the  drink  question  ?”  Contrast 
what  they  get  from  the  hard  hearted  landlord, 
with  what  they  receive  from  the  merciful  liquor 
dealer.  It  is  conceded  that  our  own  drink  bill 
foots  up  $1,200,000,000  annually.  It  is  claimed 
that  our  population  is  now  practically  70,000,- 
000.  That  is  the  drink  bill  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  is  a  little 
over  seventeen  dollars.  In  an  average  family  of 
five  persons  that  amounts  to  eighty-five  dollars 
per  year.  \Miat  such  a  sum  would  do  towards 
paying  the  rent  depends  upon  the  place  in  which 
you  live.  Wliat  will  it  not  do  in  these  cheap 
times,  in  clothes,  shoes,  food  ? 

What,  how,  who,  and  where  are  great  ques¬ 
tions.  I  do  not  forget  that  I  am  writing  fur 
Christian  Endeavorers.  Had  God  granted  me 
the  gift  of  poetry  and  music,  I  should  at  once 
consecrate  them  to  this  cause.  Great  movements 
need  grand  music.  Not  parodies  as  to  words, 
nor  adaptations  as  to  music,  but  words  and 
music  worthy  of  the  theme.  Take  up  the  Col¬ 
lege  Glee  books  and  note  the  large  proportion 
of  them  that  are  Bacchanalian  in  suggestion  or 
tendency.  So  far  as  they  teach  anything,  a  good 
time  has  for  accompaniments  champagne  and 
wine.  From  these  turn  to  the  Hymnals  in  our 
churches,  Sunday-schools,  and  young  people’s 
meetings,  and  you  will  notice  a  lamentable 
dearth  of  words  and  music  adapted  to  a  Gospel 
Temperance  Mass  Meeting.  Nor  are  you  aided, 
so  much  as  you  could  wish,  when  you  secure 
special  books.  May  God  soon  send  us  poets  and 
musicians  who  can  supply  this  pressing  need. 
I  follow  this  article  with  devout  prayer  to  that 
end. 

This  land  ought  to  be  sown  knee  deep  with  the 
best  of  literature  on  this  theme.  Let  the  toilers 
know  that  science  as  well  as  sentiment  is  now  on 
the  side  of  sobriety.  Dispel  the  venerable  super¬ 
stitions  which  gather  about  it.  It  is  a  hinder- 
ance  and  not  a  help  in  Arctic  explorations.  Pu¬ 
gilists  and  athletes,  who  endure  the  severest 
physical  strain,  must  not  touch  it  Commerce 
and  business  discourage  it  Advancing  medical 
science  finds  less  and  less  use  for  it.  Agitate, 
educate,  legislate,  that  by-and-by  you  may  anni¬ 
hilate  it  The  dealer  needs  to  be  saved  from  the 
sin  of  selfishness,  quite  as  much  as  the  drunkard 
from  its  debauchery.  Pray  and  labor  for  both 
dealer  and  drinker.  Let  your  aim  be  regenera¬ 
tion  in  and  through  Christ,  by  power  from  on 
high,  not  reformation  through  human  help. 
Toil  on,  “till  we  all  attain  unto  the  unity  of  the 
faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 
unto  a  full  grown  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
fulness  of  the  stature  of  Christ.  ’  ’ 
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GRANDMOTHER’S  OUTING  STORY. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry- 

“Daughter,  you  are  going  on  a  journey,”  my 
father  said  to  me  one  morning  at  the  breakfast 
table.  Folks  never  talked  about  “outings”  then. 

It  was  “going  on  a  journey.”  He  did  not  men¬ 
tion  the  word  “nervous,”  or  being  “rundown,” 
as  the  cause  of  my  going.  Children  were  never 
supposed  to  have  “nerves”  in  my  day,  neither 
were  we  wound  up  to  such  a  high  tension  that 
we  could  not  keep  running  the  whole  year  round. 

I  was  going  to  take  a  journey  because  my  uncle 
bad  invited  me,  and  father  added,  “it  was  high 
time  I  saw  something  of  the  world,  ”  and  be¬ 
cause  I  had  done  myself  such  credit  the  last 
day  at  school,  having  been  the  last  one  on  the 
floor  in  the  spelling  match  and  had  “spoken” 
my  piece  without  forgetting  one  word  in  it. 

I  was  eleven  years  old  and  had  never  been  from 
home,  and  I  did  not  know  whether  I  wished  to 
“go  on  a  journey,”  especially  as  it  was  away 
out  iu  Western  New  York.  “Going  on  a  jour¬ 
ney”  those  days  and  “taking  an  outing”  as  you 
do  in  these  days  are  quite  different  in  the  ways 
and  means.  I  had  not  forgotten  about  my 
uncle’s  moving  out  there  three  years  before.  It 
was  the  saddest  time  I  could  remember.  Every¬ 
body  in  the  neighborhood  met  at  our  house  and 
sang  hymns  and  prayed  the  night  before  the 
family  were  going  to  take  the  long_  journey. 
That  was  right;  we  should  always  commit  our 
ways  unto  the  Lord  and  ask  Him  to  keep  us  in 
His  protecting  care,  whether  we  journey  near 
or  far  off.  But  it  seemed  as  if  my  uncle’s  family 
were  going  so  far  that  we  should  never  see  them 
again.  Clear  off  to  Western  New  York,  from 
the  Berkshire  Hills  !  W’e  all  got  up  before  day¬ 
light  to  see  them  start.  Their  goods  and  chattels 
packed  in  wagons,  to  be  transported  that  way. 
They  made  quite  a  procession  when  they  started. 
Uncle  Elijah  driving  one  team,  Jacob,  the  eldest 
boy,  another,  and  the  third  one  driven  by  the 
hired  man.  The  neighbors  had  baked  up  a 
quantity  of  provisions  for  the  family  to  eat  on 
the  way,  and  as  they  had  two  cows  tied  behind 
the  hired  man’s  wagon,  they  could  have  all  the 
uiilk  they  wanted.  It  would  be  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  they  could  get  to  their  destination. 

It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  I  was  not  par¬ 
ticularly  overjoyed  at  the  thought  of  such  a  long 
journey.  My  mother,  however,  read  my  unex¬ 
pressed  thoughts,  and  said:  “You  don’t  think 
you  will  have  to  go  out  to  the  Western  country 
the  way  Uncle  Elijah’s  folks  did,  do  you  ?” 

“I  did  not  know,”  I  said. 

“You  will  go  in  the  stage  to  Albany,”  my 
father  replied,  “and  take  the  canal  boat  there 
for  Uncle  Elijah’s  place,  at  least  near  enough 
for  you  to  be  met  at  the  landing  by  some  of  hie 
folks,  and  driven  out  to  hie  farm.  I  heard 
Samuel  Gates  say  he  was  going  out  next  week  to 
hie  brother’s,  and  I’m  going  to  drive  over  there 
and  see  if  he  will  let  you  go  with  him.”  It 
was  before  there  was  any  railroad  between  Albany 
and  Buffalo. 

“I’m  afraid  I’ll  be  homesick,  mother,”  I 
whispered ;  but  she  said : 

“It  will  be  a  great  chance  for  you  to  see  con¬ 
siderable  of  the  world,  and  you  musn’t  bother 
about  that;  you’ll  have  your  cousins  to  play 
with,  and  you  know  your  uncle  and  aunt  will 
do  all  they  can  to  make  you  have  a  good  time, 
and  it  will  be  a  good  lesson  of  self-reliance.  ” 

I  don’t  know  as  I  should  have  felt  happy  about 
going  if  the  other  girls  had  not  all  thought  I 
was  silly  to  ever  think  of  being  homesick.  They 
said  they  only  wished  they  had  had  such  an  in¬ 
vitation ;  they  wouldn’t  be  homesick.  “Other 
girls”  have  sc  much  influence  over  us  at  times, 
you  know. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  morning  that  I  stood 
by  the  front  gate  waiting  for  the  stage.  I  had 
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.juBt  come  out  of  mother’s  room,  where  she  had 
knelt  with  me  and  committed  me  to  the  care  of 
the  eternal  Father.  I  tried  hard  not  to  have  the 
tears  come  when  I  heard  the  driver  blow  his 
horn  and  rein  up  in  front  of  our  house.  My 
father  lifted  me  into  the  stage  and  I  took  a  seat 
by  Mr.  Gates ;  my  new  hair-covered  trunk,  with 
the  brass  nail  heads  shining  on  it,  was  lifted  up 
by  the  driver  on  the  back  of  the  stage ;  I  kissed 
all  good-bye  and  we  were  off. 

The  gentleman  who  had  the  care  of  me  was 
not  what  you  would  call  “jolly”  at  all.  He  was 
very  solemn -looking,  and  used  large  words  and 
stilted  sentences  when  he  talked  to  me,  and  I 
was  glad  when  he  leaned  his  head  back  and  fell 
asleep. 

At  the  second  village  we  came  to,  a  lady  got 
into  the  stage.  She  smiled  at  me,  and  very 
soon  we  made  acquaintance  with  each  other 
and  then  I  felt  much  happier.  She  was  going 
on  the  canal  boat,  too,  and  almost  as  far  as  I 
was.  When  we  got  to  Albany,  I  was  surprised 
■  at  the  array  of  houses  and  streets  and  the  noise 
and  bustle,  it  was  so  quiet  in  our  place,  but 
we  soon  went  on  board  the  canal  boat.  You 
children  never  travelled  that  way— you  would 
find  that  mode  of  taking  an  outing  quite  too 
slow  for  these  hurrying  times. 

The  canal  boat  was  drawn  by  horses  at  the  end 
of  long  ropes.  They  walked  on  a  tow-path  and 
a  boy  rode  them  When  we  sat  on  deck  and 
were  to  pass  through  the  locks,  we  had  to  put 
our  heads  down  for  fear  of  having  them  knocked 
off.  We  ate  and  slept  on  the  canal  boat  for  some 
days.  There  was  another  little  girl  about  my 
age,  going  on  a  journey  with  her  father  and 
mother,  and  soon  we  all  got  acquainted  and  had 
pleasant  times  with  her  doll,  which  she  carried 
in  her  mothers’s  carpet  bag.  I  was  so  sorry  I 
had  not  brought  mine;  but  1  didn’t  know  that 
little  girls  took  dolls  on  such  journeys. 

After  the  kind  lady  left  the  boat  at  her  desti¬ 
nation  and  the  little  girl  and  her  parents  got  off, 
1  was  left  alone  with  Mr.  Gates,  and  should  have 
been  very  homesick  if  he  had  not  told  me  the 
next  stopping  place  was  ours. 

As  soon  as  we  came  in  sight  of  the  landing  I 
saw  Uncle  Elijah  and  my  cousin  Sylvia*standing 
there.  They  were  glad  to  see  me,  asked  if  I  had 
had  a  pleasant  journej,  thanked  Mr.  Gates  for 
his  kindness  to  me,  and  then  lifted  me  into  their 
wagon. 

An  hour’s  drive  brought  us  to  their  farm¬ 
house,  and  I  had  a  very  warm  welcome.  My 
aunt  was  dipping  candles  that  day.  People 
made  their  own  candles  and  used  no  other  lights. 
It  was  the  custom  to  let  each  child  dip  a  candle 
and  light  it  when  bed-time  came,  and  so  long 
as  the  candle  burned  the  children  could  be 
awake  and  tell  stories— other  nights  they  must 
go  right  to  sleep.  The  cousins  had  dipped  a 
candle  for  me  and  put  it  in  a  new  tin  candlestick 
painted  red.  There  they  stood,  six  candlesticks 
with  six  candles  in  them  waiting  for  lighting 
at  bed-time. 

The  boys  had  three  of  them  and  we  girls  had 
three.  After  we  got  into  bed  we  lighted  them ; 
the  boys  room  was  across  the  hall  from  ours  so 
we  could  hear  each  other’s  stories.  We  girls 
told  mild,  pretty  stories,  but  the  boys  told  such 
terrifying  ones  about  Indians  and  wolves  and 
bears,  that  were  still  lurking  about  that  West¬ 
ern  country,  that  I  was  very  much  frightened 
and  longed  to  be  at  home.  O,  if  I  could  only 
be  in  my  own  bed  in  the  dear  cld  home  and  go 
to  sleep  hearing  mother  sing  “While  Thee  I  seek 
protecting  power.”  I  was  fwake  long  after  the 
candles  burned  down,  but  after  a  time  I  fell 
asleep  and  dreamed  of  the  dear  ones,  to  awake 
in  the  morning  and  find  myself  far,  far  away 
from  them.  But  after  a  few  days  I  got  over  my 
homesick  feeling  and  had  a  good  time.  And 
when  I  got  home  again  1  was  the  “banner  girl” 
•of  the  country  about,  because  I  had  seen  so 
ouch  of  the  world. 


CHILDREN’S  DAY. 

A  little  boy  had  been  looking  intently  for 
some  time  at  a  picture  of  Jesus  Christ  riding 
into  Jerusalem,  and  at  the  children  who  were 
strewing  branches  of  trees  and  flowers  in  His 
way,  and  his  mamma  had  been  watching  him 
silently  as  she  sat  in  her  rocking  chair  mend- 
icg  stockings.  Soon  he  brought  the  picture  to 
her  and  said  in  tones  of  satisfaction:  “I’ve 
been  looking  and  looking  at  that  picture, 
mamma,  and  I  didn’t  know  what  it  meant  at 
first,  but  now  I  do.  It’s  a  picture  of  Children’s 
Day  when  Jesus  was  on  earth.  ’  ’  It  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  interpretation  of  the  picture. 

Some  one  says,  “God  offers  us  yearly  a  neck¬ 
lace  of  twelve  pearls,  most  persons  choose  June 
as  the  fairest  of  them  all.”  That  is  the  reason, 
probably,  that  the  wise  heads  chose  June  as  the 
month  for  Children’s  Day.  The  birds  have  aU 
come  back  and  have  established  themselves  in 
families  and  the  world  is  full  of  song.  There  is 
more  sunshine  in  that  month,  too,  than  in  any 
of  the  others,  because  on  June  days  the  sun 
rises  earlier  and  sets  later  than  in  the  other 
months.  In  April  and  May  things  in  nature  are 
waking  up  and  getting  ready  to  do  their  work ; 
in  June  they  stand  out  before  us  made  ready 
and  trying  their  beet  to  make  a  grand  record  of 
good  work  for  the  season.  The  meadows  are 
fllled  with  daisies  and  buttercups,  and  the  way¬ 
sides  with  blue  violets  and  forget-me-nots. 
Blessed  is  the  child  who  can  spend  Children’s 
Day  in  the  country. 

All  the  children  who  are  able,  whether  in 
country  or  city,  will  go  to  God’s  house  that  day. 
A  large  number  of  grown-up  worshipers  are  so 
sorry  that  in  these  days  so  few  children  are  seen 
in  the  pews.  What  is  the  reason  of  it  ?  Some 
persons  say.  It  is  too  much  for  children  to  go 
to  Sunday-school  and  church  both.  An  old 
grandfather  said,  “This  generation  of  children 
‘wiggle  about’  a  great  deal  more  than  children 
did  when  I  was  a  boy.”  Is  that  true,  girls 
and  boys  ?  Are  you  more  given  to  “fits  of  wig¬ 
gles”  than  those  of  the  olden  time  were?  I  don’t 
think  BO.  I  am  sure  most  of  you  could  sit  still 
in  the  pew  if  you  tried.  But  you  won’t  “wig¬ 
gle”  Children’s  Day,  I  am  sure.  How  joyfully 
you  will  come  along  the  way,  bearing  in  your 
hands  pretty  flowers  to  decorate  the  church,  and 
how  enthusiastically  you  will  join  in  the 
“Hosanna,”  of  the  songs  arranged  for  the 
especial  service  of  the  day.  Perhaps  [some 
little  wee  one  will  do  as  Nellie  did  one  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Day,  who  came  home  with  a  beaming 
face  and  exclaimed  to  her  mamma  who  was  ill 
and  could  not  go  to  church,  “O,  mamma,  they 
sang  ‘Onward  Christian  Soldier,’  and  I  sang 
with  the  rest  ?” 

“Why  Nellie!”  exclaimed  mamma,  “could 
you  keep  time  with  the  rest  ?” 

“I  guess  I  could,”  proudly  answered  little 
Nellie,  “I  kept  ahead  of  them  most  all  the  way 
through.  ’  ’ 

Dear  little  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ’s  army,  may 
she  never  fall  behind. 

Children’s  Day  impresses  upon  you  the 
thought  that  you  are  young  soldiers  for  Christ. 
You  are  here  to  flght  the  Wrong  and  win  the 
Right.  Be  careful  to  keep  step  with  the  Right; 
sometimes  children  think  they  will'train  with 
those  who  are  not  doing  what  is  right  just  to 
see  how  it  seems.  When  I  was  a  child,  a  min 
ister  who  was  talking  to  children,  said  this: 
“Children  are  like  little  tree  toads.”  I  won 
dered  what  he  meant  by  using  such  words,  for  I 
could  see  no  resemblance  between  'children  and 
tree  toads.  “It  is  said,”  remarked  the  minis¬ 
ter,  “that  the  tree  toads  become  the  color  of  the 
bark  of  whatever  kind  of  a  tree'they  are  on.  ” 
“Little  girls  and  boys  are  like'tbem  in  this 
way ;  they  partake  of  the  habits  of'the  children 
with  whom  they  keep  company.  ’  ’  George  Her¬ 
bert,  a  great  preacher  said:  “Keep  good  com¬ 
pany  and  you  will  be  of  the  number.” 


As  you  walk  along  the  pleasant  way  to  church 
on  Children’s  Day  morning  think  of  Christ  as 
the  Great  Teacher.  Here  is  a  little  poem  on 
that  subject,  which  I  found  in  an  old  scrap¬ 
book  a  few  days  since : 

“  From  everythina  our  Savior  saw. 

Lessons  of  wisdom  he  would  draw. 

The  clouds,  the  colors  In  the  sky ; 

The  gentle  hreese  that  whispers  by ; 

The  fields  all  white  with  moving  corn ; 

The  lilies  that  the  vale  adorn ; 

The  reed  that  trembles  In  the  wind ; 

The  tree  where  none  Its  fruit  can  find ; 

The  sliding  sand,  the  fiinty  rook 

That  bears  unmoved  the  tempest’s  shook ; 

The  thorns  that  on  the  earth  abound ; 

^he  tender  grass  that  clothes  the  ground ; 
The  little  birds  that  fiy  in  air; 

The  sheep  that  need  the  shepherd’s  care ; 

All  from  His  lips  some  truth  proclaim. 

To  us  who  know  their  makers  name.” 

S.  T.  P. 

IN  OEB  FATHER’S  CARE. 

Children  you  know  the  birds,  the  little  feath¬ 
ered  creatures,  flying,  hopping,  everywhere  ? 
There  are  robins  and  thrushes,  and  orioles,  and 
beautiful  blue  birds — but  I  don’t  mean  these 
now.  Can  you  think  ?  Yes,  the  sparrows,  the 
plain  little  brown  birds,  but  oh !  so  many  of 
them. 

They  are  all  over  the  world.  Did  you  ever 
think  how  many  there  are  here  ?  Well,  it  is  just 
so  everywhere.  Hundreds  of  years  ago  in  Pales¬ 
tine  where  Jesus  lived,  there  were  just  so  many. 
When  you  can  read  the  Bible,  you  will  see 
Jesus  did  not  talk  about  the  red  robins,  or  the 
yellow  and  black  orioles,  and  blue-birds,  but 
he  does  speak  of  the  sparrows. 

How  many  snug  little  homes  there  must  be  in 
the  world.  Every  little  bird  knows  where  to  go 
when  night  comes. 

Who  takes  care  of  them  all  ?  Yes,  God.  They 
don’t  have  any  big  sparrows  to  go  to,  and  ask. 
Where  shall  I  sleep  to-night  ?  For  without  their 
asking  or  thinking  about  it,  God  tells  them, 
“Here,  little  sparrow  is  a  nice  place  under  this 
broad  leaf  on  this  tree,  and  you  tired  ‘wee’ 
bird,  get  into  this  crotch,  where  the  wind 
won’t  shake  you,  and  you,  one,  two,  three,  four 
of  you,  snug  up  together  on  this  strait 
branch,”  and,  with  a  twitter  and  a  flutter,  in 
one  minute  all  are  fast  asleep.  Should  a  great 
wind  shake  them  too  hard,  and  one  of  them  fall 
off,  Jesus  tells  us,  God  knows  all  about  it.  He 
counts  every  one  and  cares  for  it,  and  when  the 
morning  comes.  He  says,  “Open  your  eyes  now, 
my  birdies,  flap  your  wings  and  pick  your  feath¬ 
ers,  it  is  time  to  hunt  up  your  breakfast.  ”  And 
what  a  twittering  and  chirping  God  hears  all 
over  the  world  where  it  is  morning.  Does  one 
little  bird  say,  “I  worked  hard  yesterday; 
couldn’t  find  much;  was  most  hungry  when  I 
went  to  bed  last  night  I  wonder  if  I’ll  find  any 
seeds  to-day  at  all.” 

No  I  my  children,  not  in  all  the  little  sparrow’s 
lives  did  they  ever  think  so.  They  know  better 
than  to  worry.  They  don’t  know  what  it  is  to 
be  forgotten  to  be  called  to  breakfast  or  supper, 
for  our  dear  Lord  keepeth  the  life  of  all  the 
creatures  He  has  made. 

Did  He  make  you,  dear  children,  your  hands, 
your  head,  your  body  ? 

You  are  a  great  deal  larger  than  the  birds. 
You  know  a  great  many  things.  God  made 
you  and  He  sees  that  you  have  care  and  help  to 
live.  You  all  lie  down  somewhere  at  night. 
You  shut  your  eyes  and  go  right  on  breathing 
—and  your  blood  keeps  going  round  through 
your  hands  and  feet  and  body.  You  don’t  have 
to  care  for  anything  till  to-morrow. 

Who  cares  for  you  ?  The  very  same  God  whc 
finds  the  sparrows  in  the  morning,  finds  you,  and 
opens  your  eyes  to  see  the  light. 

But  you  know  more  than  they.  You  know 
who  made  you  and  has  kept  you  all  your  lives. 
Can  you  believe  that  if  you  ask  Him,  He  will 
do  so  right  along  ?  He  loves  to  have  you  ask 
Him  every  new  day  that  comes.  He  loves  to 
have  us  all  believe  and  trust  Him  that  He  will 
do  all  things  well.  H. 


XUM 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  A  SIGN. 

Benny  is  a  little  lame  boy,  the  only  son  of  his 
mother  and  she  a  poor  widow.  He  had  never 
been  out  of  the  city,  and  his  knowldege  of  grass 
was  limi'^ed  to  the  fine  lawns  with  their  sign, 
“Keep  off  the  grass.”  One  morning  last  June, 
his  mother  took  him  for  the  first  time  to  the 
great  park  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

The  wide  stretch  of  meadow  with  the  signs 
“Commoti”  on  its  border,  caught  his  eye  at 
once,  and  clutching  his  mother’s  gown,  and 
bobbing  on  as  fast  as  he  could,  he  cried:  “Oh, 
hurry,  hurry,  mamma!  It  don’t  say  ‘Keep  off 
the  grass’  here,  it  says  ‘Come  on !’  ” 


Cecil,  the  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
raises  bees  in  Hatfield,  Eng.  He  sent  to  the 
nearest  town  for  a  queen  bee  and  received  a 
telegram,  saying:  “The  queen  will  arrive  by 
3.40  oVlock  this  afternoon.”  The  operator, 
supposing  it  to  refer  to  the  Queen  of  England, 
could  not  keep  such  important  news  to  himself, 
and  so  there  was  an  immense  crowd  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  when  the  bee  arrived. 


AN  UNEXPECTED  ANSWER. 

A  kindergartener  in  an  adjoining  town  re¬ 
cently  reviewed  her  little  class  on  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  the  day  previous. 

“Now,  children,  I  told  you  yesterday  about 
the  various  materials  from  which  your  dresses 
are  made,  silk,  wool,  and  cotton.  Let  me  see 
how  well  you  remember.  Margie,  where  did 
the  material  come  from  of  which  your  dress  is 
made  ?” 

Margie. — “It  once  grew  upon  the  back  of  a 
sheep. ’’ 

Teacher. — “Very  good;  and  yours,  Blanche?” 

Blanche. — “My  dress  once  grew  upon  the  back 
of  a  sheep,  and  a  part  of  it  was  spun  by  the 
silk- worm.  ” 

Teacher. — “Correct!  And  yours,  Lucy?’ 

Lucy  (with  evident  embarrassment). — “My 
dress  was  made  out  of  an  old  one  of  mamma’s.” 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

“Whoeo  offereth  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
glorifieth  Me,  and  prepareth  a  way  that  I  may 
show  him  the  salvation  of  God.” — R.  V.  Ps. 

1.  23. 

If  “praise^  is  the  key  to  the  divine  store 
house,  ’  ’  how  opportunely  chosen  was  the  ring¬ 
ing  note  for  the  year,  sounded  by  our  President 
at  Winona — the  “symphony  of  praise;”  praise 
for  the  privilege  of  eighteen  years  of  work  for 
the  Master  in  the  home  land ;  praise  for  six 
hundred  and  forty-five  conversions  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  and  for  the  yet  unknown, 
undeveloped  seed-sowing;  praise  for  the  honor 
to  which  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  Pres¬ 
byterian  women  have  loyally  come,  of  harmoni¬ 
ous  work  in  four  thousand  auxiliaries  that  our 
land  may  be  won  for  Christ. 

'The  usual  Tuesday  morning  prayer  meeting, 
led  by  Mrs.  Hasbrouch,  was  of  unusual  warmth 
and  interest.  Mrs.  Pierson  asked  that  an  inex¬ 
perienced  President  should  be  remembered, 
because  when  fearing  to  face  the  responsibilities 
of  her  ofiBce  she  can  draw  comfort  from  the 
thought  that  praying  friends  in  Fifth  avenue  are 
remembering  her  at  the  throne  of  grace. 

Mies  Zuver  of  Penaeco,  New  Mexico,  wrote: 
“I  pity  our  church  members  who  cannot  read. 
One  old  man  who  attends  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  is  unable  to  read,  and  no  one  in 
the  family  can  read  to  him.  He  has  recited 
the  same  verse  several  Sabbaths.  Sometimes 
the  little  children  will  whisper  a  verse  to  the 
father  or  mother,  and  they  will  stand  up  and 
recite  it.” 

In  connection  with  prayer  for  these  earnest  but 
ignorant  people,  Mrs.  James,  recognizing  the 
latest  power  to  be  developed  in  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Societies,  requested  that  petitions  should 
be  offered  for  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  power  at  the  anticipated  rally  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  this  summer.  Mrs.  Martin  related 
a  touching  interview  with  a  young  woman  whom 
she  met  at  a  junction  near  the  Columbia  river, 
as  the  train  halted  for  a  few  moments  in  the 
early  morning.  The  girl  had  been  to  a  grocery 
store  for  provisions  and,  as  with  a  basket  on 
her  arm  she  crossed  the  street,  Mrs.  Martin  bade 
her  good  morning.  Her  face  lighted  at  once 
and  she  enquired,  “.\re  you  a  Christian  En- 
deavorer  ?  I  thought  you  must  be  one,  because 
you  spoke  to  me  so  pleasantly.  ”  It  was  a  brief, 
but  precious  interview.  This  young  girl  had 
never  seen  or  talked  with  a  Christian,  but  some¬ 
one,  she  knew  not  who,  had  sent  her  in  leaflet 
form,  “The  old,  old  story.  ”  In  it  she  learned 
of  Jesus.  The  same  unknown  friend  sent  also  a 
Bible  and  Christian  Endeavor  literature.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  her  ability  she  gathers  the  people 
into  her  father’s  house  every  Sunday,  always 
reading  “The  Old,  Old  Story,  ”  to  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  listen  with  great  interest. 
She  had  already  won  her  father  and  her  little 
brother  to  Christ.  There  was  an  old  man  in 
the  place  who  once  had  loved  Jesus,  but  had 
forgotten  Him.  From  him  she  obtained  some 
aid  and  instruction.  “All  that  I  can  do,  she 
said,  “is  to  tell  the  sweet  Gospel  story,”  and 
she  was  blessed  and  happy  in  the  work. 

Miss  Hays  from  the  Santa  Fe  school.  New 
Mexico,  who  went  out  as  a  sewing  teacher, 
wondered  how  she  could  get  at  the  hearts  of 
the  children.  Soon  she  organized  a  Junior 
'  Christian  Endeavor  Society  among  the  little 
>  ones.  Out  of  forty-eight,  twenty-one  signed  the 
pledge  with  prayer.  In  response  to  a  special  in¬ 
vitation  fourteen  came  to  her  room  for  personal 
conversation.  When  asked  what  induced  them 
[  t?  come,  they  replied:  “We  want  to  know  how 
to  be  good.”  Two  stood  outside.  When  spoken 
to,  one  buret  into  tears,  then  said,  “I  wanted  to 
give  myself  to  Jesus.”  The  teacher  believed 
that  there  and  then  she  did  give  herself  to  Jesus 
and  went  away  “so  happy.”  At  vacation  she 
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did  not  want  to  go  home,  fearing  that  her 
parents  would  not  allow  her  to  return  when  they 
discovered  that  she  had  been  converted.  Fred¬ 
erica  was  bright  and  talkative,  but  she  became 
quiet  and  greatly  changed.  Before  the  close  of 
school.  Miss  Hays  found  Frederica  one  morning 
at  six  o’clock  in  the  school-room  reading  her 
Bible.  When  asked  why  she  bad  risen  so  early, 
she  replied,  “I  could  not  sleep.  I  was  thinking 
what  I  could  do  for  those  at  home.  This  winter 
1  gave  my  heart  to  Jesus,  for  I  heard  so  much 
about  Him  at  the  Christian  Endeavor  meet¬ 
ings.  ’  ’  The  teacher  suggested  that  she  start  a 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  at  home.  Doubtless 
she  will,  and  we  shall  hope  to  hear  from  it. 

Mrs.  James  and  Mrs.  Pierson  gave  their  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  annual  meeting  at  Winona, 
which  was  very  delightful.  Our  missionaries 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  work.  The 
social  character  of  the  gathering  was  informal 
and  very  agreeable.  The  popular  meeting  on 
Sunday  was  large  and  important.  There  was  a 
good  representation  of  bright,  practical,  spir¬ 
itually-minded  women.  Much  was  learned  of 
the  specific  needs  of  the  field  and  the  meetings 
were  happy  and  helpful. 

The  Mexican  Work. — Mr.  W.  C.  Buell  has 
sent  urgent  and  repeated  requests  for  prayer  that 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  abide  with 
him  and  in  his  work  at  San  Pablo,  Colorado.  He 
says :  “The  school  at  San  Pablo  lies  at  the  foot  of 
a  lofty  range  of  mountains  at  an  altitude  of  about 
eight  thousand  feet.  The  people  are  mountain 
people.  Work  among  the  Mexicans  is  growing. 
A  native  elder  remarked :  ‘Many  of  the  people 
live  as  if  them  were  no  God;’  but  he  added,  ‘as 
for  me,  I  am  happier  than  in  all  my  life,’  and 
ye  he  had  been  called  to  pass  through  fiery  trials. 

“We  are  generally  well  received  by  the  poor 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


people  in  the  vicinity  where  we  distribute 
Bibles  and  tracts.  At  San  Francisco,  a  plaza 
about  five  miles  from  San  Pablo,  there  seems  to 
be  a  favorable  opening  for  evangelistic  work, 
but  under  existing  circumstances  we  cannot 
plead  for  enlargement.  At  this  place  I  found  a 
man  who  seemed  familiar  with  the  Bible.  This 
was  given  him  six  or  seven  years  ago  by  an  evan¬ 
gelist.  New  light  came  into  hie  mind  and  much 
joy  through  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  but  the 
priest  visited  him,  discovered  the  Bible  and  told 
him  that  he  must  give  it  up.  My  friend  was 
unwilling  to  part  with  his  treasure  until  the 
priest  promised  to  bring  him  one  that  had  the 
sanction  of  tha  church.  After  some  weaks  the 
priest  returned  to  the  town  without  the  prom¬ 
ised  treasure.  When  asked  for  it  he  said  none 
could  be  procured  for  lees  than  ten  dollars  and 
the  other  had  been  burned.  As  a  result  of  this 
deception,  the  man  has  lost  faith  in  the  Romish 
church,  and  we  hope  that  in  time  he  will  unite 
with  us..” 

The  South. — The  Asheville  Normal  and  Colle¬ 
giate  Institute  stands  on  the  heights  of  South 
Asheville.  The  State  Register,  an  Asheville 
weekly  paper,  notices  the  Institute  as  “having 
made  during  the  few  years  of  its  existence  a 
most  enviable  reputation.  It  is  doing  a  grand 
work  in  the  educational  field  for  women,  a  work 
of  which  Asheville  is  proud.  The  writer  having 
described  a  visit  to  the  Institute,  commends  the 
efficiency  of  its^work,  the  capable  teachers  in 
charge  and  recommends  it  as  unequalled  in  the 
State,  for  moderate  tuition  and  methods  of  self- 
help.” 

Dr.  Lawrence  reports  that  there  are  in  attend¬ 
ance  nearly  two  hundred  pupils.  “About  one 
hundred  pay  their  way  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  pupils  enter  for  the  most  part,  with  a  zest 
into  the  duties  and  studies  of  our  school  home, 
giving  promise  of  becoming,  not  merely  good 
students,  but  notable  house  wives.” 

The  Home  Industrial,  Miss  Johnson  says, 
“Contains  some  sweet,  responsive  natures. 
Many  work  diligenty  and  earnestly,  with  the  un¬ 
selfish  purpose  of  making  some  one  else  better 
thereby.  My  whole  heart  goes  out  to  those  who 
so  long  for  the  opportunity  of  bettering  their 
oondition  and  who  are  so  worthy  and  so  appre¬ 
ciative  of  the  help  given  them.  In  the  kinder¬ 
garten  department  girls  large  and  small  learn  to 
work  with  happy  hearts,  charming  dull  care 
away  and  brightening  home  with  songs  appropri¬ 
ate  to  each  duty.  A  teacher  in  this  school  hav¬ 
ing  visited  the  parsonage  at  Swannanoa,  writes: 
“The  return  of  Mr.  Fox  is  counted  a  blessing. 
Every  one  loves  him.  He  has  done  noble  mis¬ 
sionary  work  for  Riceville,  as  also  at  the  Boys’ 
Farm  School.  Here  we  were  entertained  in  the 
assembly-room  with  a  number  of  songs  rendered 
by  the  ‘seven  wise  men,’  or  the  young  men  of 
the  highest  class.”  H.E  B. 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 


On  June  2d  the  weather  was  bright  and  cool, 
and  the  monthly  prayer-meeting  was  well  at¬ 
tended  for  the  last  one  of  the  season.  Mrs. 
Morse  led  the  meeting  and  read  the  “Calls  to 
Prayer,”  “Conditions of  Prayer,”  and  the  “As 
surances  to  the  Prayerful,”  selected  by  the  Stu¬ 
dents’  Volunteer  Movement,  and  after  |a  prayer 
by  Mrs.  Gillespie,  Mr.  Wishard  gave  a  fine  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  results  of  work  for  students  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  speaking  first  of  the 
difficulties  which  confront  us  in  mission  work. 
How  impossible  it  is  for  us  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  I  In  China  and  Korea  openings  ex¬ 
ist  which  we  cannot  fill.  Young  men  are  plead¬ 
ing  in  vain  to  the  Board  to  be  sent  out,  while 
from  the  foreign  field  comes  the  cry  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  for  more  reinforcements.  It  is  hard  to 
get  a  Missionary  Budget  up  to  $1,000,000  a  year 
and  harder  still  to  keep  it  there.  The  only  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  difficult  problem  seems  to  lie  in  the 
'  plan  of  stirring  up  the  young  native  Christians 
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to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  evangelizing  of 
their  own  countries.  This  work  has  already 
been  begun  in  various  parts  of  the  world  with 
signal  success.  In  India  there  are  about  500,000 
students,  only  5,000  are  Christians,  but  at  least 
50,000  are  the  children  of  Christian  parents. 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  have  been 
formed  in  twenty-five  colleges  and  Christian  con¬ 
ferences  have  been  held. 

At  these  conferences  delegates  have  been  pres¬ 
ent  from  150  colleges  to  study  the  methods  of 
work  employed  in  England  and  America.  Over 
one  hundred  young  men  have  become  Christians 
at  these  conferences,  as  a  result  of  the  strong 
impression  made  by  the  earnestness  of  those  in 
charge.  Five  hundred  students  have  joined  the 
“Morning  Watch, ’’ by  which  they  promise  to 
give  the  first  half  hour  of  each  day  to  Bible 
study  and  prayer.  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
men  have  pledged  themselves  to  Christian  work, 
which  means  giving  up  the  chance  to  obtain  lu¬ 
crative  government  appointments.  So  that  with 
joy  we  may  say  that  in  India  the  first  step  has 
been  taken  in  the  organization  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement  for  Home  Mission  work. 

.\nd  what  is  true  of  India  is  true  of  China 
also.  Mr.  Lyon  has  organized  28  Young  Mens’ 
Christian  Association  societies,  and  as  the  great 
meeting  in  Fu-chau  2,800  Christians  gathered 
in  the  interests  of  the  Students’  Volunteer  Move- 


South  Africa  on  his  way  to  a  mission  station 
near  the  lakes,  was  requested  to  delay  hie  jour¬ 
ney  for  a  time  in  order  to  speak  in  the  colleges, 
and  under  his  preaching  800  students  have  been 
converted.  What  a  hope  for  Africa,  with  its 
200,000,000  people,  lies  in  the  promise  of  useful¬ 
ness  given  by  these  young  men  ! 

Miss  Hawley  prayed  for  Africa  and  especially 
for  our  missionaries  there.  The  name  in  the 
Year  Book  for  June  2d  is  that  of  Mrs.  Ogden  of 
Baraka. 

Dr.  Dobson,  a  young  physician  under  appoint¬ 
ment  for  China,  spoke  a  few  words  of  greeting, 
and  dwelt  on  the  responsibility  resting  on  the 
missionaries  in  moulding  for  service  those  who 
have  given  themselves  to  the  Lord.  He  im¬ 
pressed  upon  our  hearts  the  value  of  prayers  and 
our  sympathies  to  those  upon  the  field. 

Professor  Gilbertson  of  the  Christian  College 
at  Lahore,  India,  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  natives  among  their  own  people  Out  of 
300  students  in  the  Christian  College,  .37  are 
true  Christians,  and  17  are  pledged  to  active  ser¬ 
vice  and  have  begun  this  service  by  taking 
charge  of  special  meetings  in  a  public  hall  where 
they  read,  pray  and  sing..  These  meetings  are 
well  attended  and  often  last  for  two  hours. 
The  students  also  visit  the  neighboring  villages 
and  hold  services.  There  is  one  cultivated  Ben¬ 
gali  lady  working  in  Lahore,  and  visiting  places 
where  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  to  go.  She  has  long  worked  as  a  Volun¬ 
teer,  but  is  now  under  the  care  of  our  Board, 
and  superintends  several  day  schools. 

After  singing  a  hymn  the  meeting  closed,  and 
all  came  away  feeling  that  the  hope  of  the  world 
is  bound  up  in  the  efforts  of  the  native  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  that  we  must  work  and  pray  to  in¬ 
crease  their  eflSciency.  J.  B.  S. 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

Maryland  claims  the  honor  of  being  the  birth¬ 
place  of  American  Presbyterianism,  whether  we 
fix  the  date  at  the  coming  of  McKensie  in  1682, 
or  the  coming  of  the  Puritans  to  Annapolis  in 
1649. 

The  United  Brethren  also  claim  Maryland  as 
the  birthplace  of  their  church.  Their  next  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference  is  to  be  held  in  Frederick,  near 
where  it  was  organized  in  1800. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  too,  if  it 
did  not  actually  begin  its  life  here,  found  its 
cradle  in  Maryland. 

The  German  Reformed  Church  in  its  early 
history  -one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago— had 
much  of  its  strength  in  Western  Maryland. 

Three  of  these  denominations  from  their  origin 
have  been  steadily  growing  and  are  strong  in 
this  State  at  the  present  time.  The  fourth,  our 
own,  has  never  had  a  very  vigorous  growth  in 
Maryland.  In  1876,  in  the  territory  covered  by 
the  Synod  of  Baltimore,  embracing  Maryland, 
Delaware  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  there 
was  one  Presbyterian  to  every  seventy-five  of 
the  population.  Now  we  have  about  one  to  every 
sixty-two.  In  1876,  the  average  gifts  to  the 
Church  per  member  were  about  819.  Now  these 
gifts  average  about  817  per  member. 

Some  of  our  churches  have  increased  their 
membership  very  considerably  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  but  their  contributions  per  member  have 
fallen  off.  The  financial  condition  of  the  times 
no  doubt  will  account  for  this. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  giving  the 
children  of  foreigners  born  in  this  country 
and  the  foreigners  who  speak  English  the 
privilege  of  attending  churches  where  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  is  used,  shows  what  it  thinks  of 
the  future  development  of  this  tongue.  If  it 
be  true  that  the  conquest  of  a  language  de¬ 
pends  on  the  moral  influence  exerted  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  speak  it,  then  the  English  speaking 
people  are  exerting  a  great  influence  for  good. 

The  number  of  English  speaking  people  three 
centuries  ago  has  been  put  down  at  six  millions. 


ment,  and  78  young  men  there  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  Christian  work  !  In  such  efforts  as 
these  lies  the  hope  of  the  Church  and  the  world  ! 

Mr.  Wishard  next  told  of  his  interesting  jour¬ 
ney  through  South  Africa,  and  of  the  great  meet¬ 
ing  for  students,  where  500  delegates  were  pres¬ 
ent  from  31  colleges  and  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
prevailed.  One  KaflBr  boy  had  traveled  for 
eighty  hours  to  reach  the  convention  1 

Donald  Fraser,  who  was  passing  through 
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practical  instruction  for  dis¬ 
infection  in  everyday  life 
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tious  illness,  sent  free. 

Every  one  having  the 
care  of  a  bouse  or  an  in¬ 
stitution  should  have  it. 
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A  century  ago  it  had  iDcreased  to  fifteen  mil¬ 
lions.  Mr.  Gladstone  says  it  is  now  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  millions.  There  are,  it  is  said,  three  mil¬ 
lions  English  speaking  people  in  India.  In  a. 
few  years,  we  have  no  doubt,  it  will  be  a  well 
known  language  all  over  the  civilized  world. 
The  language  is  so  quickly  acquired  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  foreigners  coming  to  this  country,  that, 
it  may  be  a  question  with  all  denominations  as. 
to  whether  they  should  make  any  arrangement 
looking  to  any  jiermanent  religious  service  for  a 
people  speaking  any  language  other  ban  our  own. 
The  rapid  progress  of  the  English  language  put» 
a  great  reupousibility  upon  the  churches  of  this- 
country  and  Great  Britain.  The  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  ought  to  keep  pace  with  the  language,  but. 
in  order  to  do  so  it  must  be  earnest  and  aggres¬ 
sive. 

The  law  allows  the  people  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
to  vote  every  three  years  on  the  subject  of  tho 
running  of  the  street  cars  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
\  vote  recently  taken  gave  a  majority  of  over 
four  hundred  in  favor.  At  the  first  election, 
after  the  law  was  enacted,  there  were  two  thou¬ 
sand  adverse  votes.  At  the  second  election  & 
majority  of  nine  hundred  were  opposed  to  run¬ 
ning.  A  large  vote  in  the  negative  in  a  few 
years  became  a  vote  in  the  affirmative.  This, 
has  been  the  experience  of  more  places  than  To¬ 
ronto.  Whenever  this  question,  or  the  selling  of 
liquor,  is  referred  to  the  vote  of  the  people  sev¬ 
eral  times,  the  Sabbath  breaking  and  rumselling, 
except  in  rare  instances,  gain  the  victory. 

The  settlement  of  this  question  here  was  left; 
to  the  vote  of  the  people,  and  after  a  bard 
fought  battle  the  car  companies  secured  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  votes.  From  that  day,  we  have  been 
told,  the  decline  in  the  contributions  to  the- 
churches  was  perceptible,  although  the  argument 
had  been  used  that  it  would  increase  the  attend¬ 
ance  upon  the  churches.  From  a  comparatively 
small  number  patronizing  the  cars  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  the  increase  has  been  rapid,  and  now,  we 
are  told,  the  number  of  passengers  on  a  clear 
Sabbath  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand. 
Hundreds,  probably  thousands,  pay  more  in  go¬ 
ing  to  and  getting  from  church  than  they  pay  to- 
the  church. 

The  opening  of  a  new  line  of  the  street  cars- 
and  a  change  in  the  time  table  of  our  steam  cars, 
and  a  reduction  in  fares,  occur  on  the  Sabbath. 
Nothing  is  done  by  railroad  companies  to  protect 
the  Sabbath  from  violation,  but  a  great  deal  to 
induce  people  to  make  it  like  other  days  of  tho 
week.  The  running  of  cars,  commenced  as  it 
was  said  for  the  accommodation  of  “the  church 
people,’’  takes  a  multitudes  of  persons  from  the< 
church  and  much  of  the  money  from  the  treas¬ 
uries  of  the  church.  R.  H.  W. 
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Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Andrews,  late  of  Jefferson  Medical  Col 
lege.  Pbilsdelpbisu,  Pa.,  says:  “A  wonderful  remedy 
which  gave  me  most  gratifying  results  in  the  worst; 
forms  of  dyspepsia.” 
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TEACH  CHILDREN  MUSIC. 


*^herever'lNEXCELSIS' 
is  adopted  it  will  tend 
to  raise  the  musical  tone 
of  the  singiag  at  once.^ 


Rev.Jas.  HuHoadky^  DJ).^ 
Pastor  FaithPfts.Chttf^N.Y. 
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CONSIDER  THE  COST.  Suppose  the 
building  is  60x2  5x20.  It  will  require 
to  paint  it,  1 4  gals,  ready-mixed  paint 
at  $1.25  per  gal— $17.50. 

Or,  four  2  5-lb.  kegs  of  white  lead,  $6.00 ; 
five  gals,  pure  linseed  oil,  $2.00 ;  four  cans 
tinting  colors,  80  cts. ;  pt.  Japan  dryer, 
15  cts. ;  pt-  turpentine,  5  cts.  Total 
$9.00 — a  saving  of  $8.50  in  favor  of 
Pure  White  Lead  without  considering 
its  greater  durability.  Examine  the  brand 
(see  list). 


Walpole  is  credited  with  saying:  “Had  I  chil¬ 
dren,  nay  utmost  endeavors  would  be  to  make 
them  musicians.  Considering  1  have  no  ear  for, 
nor  even  thought  of,  music,  the  preference  seems 
odd ;  and  yet  it  is  embraced  on  frequent  reflec¬ 
tion. ’’  This,  to  our  mind,  is  merely  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  great  lose  or  vacancy  which  those 
who  have  never  had  the  advantages  of  a  musical 
education  feel.  The  love  of  music  seems  in¬ 
herent  in  human  nature;  it  is  part  and  parcel  of 
our  make-up  To  neglect  the  subject  is  to  ignore 
one  of  the  grandest  features  of  our  existence. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  question  of  teaching 
the  young.  The  way  to  have  a  musical  full- 
grown  generation  is  to  make  the  child  musical. 
To  make  the  child  musical  you  must  give  him 
the  same  chance  at  its  study  as  you  would  give 
him  at  any  other  branch  of  education.  It  is  a 
false  system  that  puts  off  the  consideration  of 
music  until  the  most  impressionable  age  of  the 
child’s  career  is  passed.  As  music  appeals  to 
the  sentimental  faculty  rather  than  to  great  rea¬ 
soning  powers,  the  child  can  be  taught  music 
in  some  degree  from  almost  infancy,  so  that  mu¬ 
sic  becomes  a  second  nature  to  him,  so  to  speak. 

To  bring  up  a  child  without  giving  him  at 
least  a  chance  at  learning  music,  is  to  act  in  a 
manner  bordering  on  barbarity ;  for  who  knows, 
or  who  can  reckon,  how  keenly  he  will  feel  the 
loss  ?  or  who  can  estimate  what  a  dastardly  bear¬ 
ing  it  will  have  on  his  financial  aspects,  let  alone 
the  social  disadvantages  ? 

There  are  many  phases  of  this  subject  which 
demand  thoughtful  consideration.  Its  import¬ 
ance  is  evident  on  the  face  of  it.  But  to  carry 
theory  into  actual  practice  is  the  great  desidera¬ 
tum.  Theory  in  the  head  is  good ;  theory  in 
practical  working  order  is  better. 

Give  your  children  a  chance  in  music :  encour¬ 
age  its  study ;  make  it  interesting  to  them  ;  teach 
them  its  value ;  make  a  musical  Mecca  of  your 
home.  The  cost  will  return  large  daily  dividends 
of  satisfaction.  And,  after  all,  satisfaction  is 
what  humanity  is  striving  for. — Ex. 
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By  nsing  National  Lead  Co. 'a  Pure  White  lead  Tinting  CoU 
^  on,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 

^  valuable  infonnation  and  card  showing  samples  of  colon  free; 

also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  thos* 
intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  i  Broadway,  New  York. 


PraiM  the  Lord  wUh  harp;  ting  unto  Him  with  the  psaltery.  Play  skillfully  with  a  loud  noise.— Psalm  xxxii. 


The  Music  of  Thanksgiving  and  Praise 


Is  sounding  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  and 


Churches,  Sunday-Schools  and  Homes 


Ring  with  the  glad  songs  of  happy  voices,  to  which  strength,  volume  and  beauty  are  added 
by  the  accompaniment  of  the 


They  have  the  volume  and 
strength  needed  to  fill  the 
Sunday-ichool  room,  church 
or  parlor,  and  suitably  sup¬ 
port  the  chorus  of  voices. 

They  are  especially  suited 
to  Sunday-school  use  and 
represent,  all  of  the  above 
special  features  to  a  super¬ 
lative  degree,  unexcelled  by  ’ 
any  other  make. 


KRANICH  & 
BACH 
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They  are  especially  full  of 
that  sparkling  brilliancy  of 
tone  and  singing  quality 
that  are  so  necessary  to  at¬ 
tract  and  inspire  children's 
voices.  They  are  thoroughly 
well  made,  superb  in  action, 
durable  and  especially  qual¬ 
ified  to  bear  long  and  trying 
usage  without  deterioration 
or  getting  out  of  tune. 


WRITE  OK  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 


Music  is  full  of  religion.  The  first  tidings 
that  ever  came  from  heaven  to  man,  came  in 
music  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem. — George  P. 
Upton. 

Music  is  the  revelation  of  the  inmost  dream- 
image  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  world. — 
Wagner. 

Fanny  Crosby,  the  writer  of  so  many  beautiful 
hymns,  gave  a  talk  recently  in  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  The  house 
was  crowded,  and  after  the  singing  of  several  of 
Mies  Crosby’s  hymns,  the  author  was  led  to 
the  desk.  A  more  pathetic  sight  than  the  sweet¬ 
faced  woman,  with  her  sightless  eyes,  standing 
before  the  large  audience  and  telling  something 
of  her  life  and  the  history  that  lay  behind  many 
of  the  hymns  she  has  written  cannot  be  imag¬ 
ined.  Miss  Crosby  said  her  blindness  bad  never 
caused  her  even  a  passing  sigh  of  regret,  she  has 
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been  so  happy,  and  after  her  life  work  had  fully 
opened,  her  heart  never  tired  of  going  up  in 
gratitude  and  singng  the  praises  of  the  Giver  of 
ail  good  things. 

The  Music  Teachers’  National  Association 
holds  its  nineteenth  annual  convention  in  New 
York  city  this  month,  and  the  managers  are 
making  elaborate  preparations  to  insure  the  most 
brilliant  and  important  session  in  the  history  of 
the  organization.  Five  hundred  dollars  in  prizes 
are  offered  for  various  kinds  of  compositions. 
Particulars  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Mr. 
Huntington  Woodman,  19  East  Fourteenth  street, 
New  York  city. 

All  beauty  is  essentially  holy  and  can  be  pollu¬ 
ted  only  externally  by  contact  with  meaner 
things;  but  on  account  of  its  immateriality, 
musi^  is  less  liable  to  permanent  contamination 
than  the  other  arts. — James  C.  Moffat. 

Not  only  health  but  morals  are  promoted  by 
the  cultivation  of  music.  It  is  not  only  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  sickly  and  unwholesome  habits, 
as  1  have  shown,  but  against  immoral  ones.  Re¬ 
fined  pleasures,  like  music,  stand  in  the  way  of 
grosser  tastes. — W.  C.  Bryant. 

Music  is  useful  for  strengthening  our  mental 
energy  and  ideas,  refreshing  our  imagination, 
reviving  our  sensitiveness  and  relieving  our  fa¬ 
tigue. — Dr.  H.  Chomet. 


SACRED  SONGS  No.  1 

0«er  I  60,000  Copies  sold. 


*36  pieces.  100  are  new  and  over  100  are 

S  choice  kelecitobs  from  Gospel  Hymns.  An 
excellCLt  collection  for  hunday  Schools, 
YooDfr  People's  societies,  etc. 

Issaed  In  Round  and.Shaped  Notea. 

_  $Sa  per  100  bjr  Express, 

not  prepaid;  :10  cents  each  If  sent  by  mall 
aw- I  biglow  a  main  CO., 

Lakeside  Building,  Chicago.  TO  E.  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y. 


VOICE  PLACING  fori i^^^g^NG. 

Special  coarse  for  Cleraymen. 

MART  HURLBUT  BALDWIN,  16  W.  61st  st.,  N.  T.  City. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen'l  Man 


TSOT,  H.  T.,  and  NBW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


ily,  Cen'l  Manager, 

W  YORK  CITY,  ' 


WARREN  H.  HAYES 
ARCHITECT. 
Minneapolis. 

CHURCHES  A  8PBCULTY. 


THE  GREAT  CHUUGH 

For  electrle,  gas  or  oil.  Send  dl. 
menslonk  So^  of  Ltoht  wd 

esUmatanoa.  I.  F.  Frink.  661 


THE  NASON  &  HAILIN  ORGAN  BEST  | 


la  addressing  advertisers  patronising  our  Jour¬ 
nal  kindly  mention  The  If^angeHst. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


June  10,  1897. 


Scboole  anb  CoUeaea. 


NEW  TORK. 


SCHEKBCEBHOBN*S  TEACHERS’  AOEMCT. 
Oldest  and  best'  known  In  U.  8. 
Established  18U 

8  East  14th  Strkbt,  Nhw  York. 


TJIJS  MISSES  MACKIEPS 

SCHOOL,  FOR  OlRliS,  NEWBCROH,  N.  Y.  32d  year. 
Academtc.  A.1vaiiced,  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Dl* 
plomasKlren  In  each  certificate  admits  to  Vassarand  Welles¬ 
ley.  Special  courses  In  Art.  Music,  and  Literature.  One  and  a 
half  hours  from  New  York. 


ELMIRA  C0LLE6E-F0R  WOMEN. 

Chartered  186&.  High  grade  CoUeM  coarse;  superior  advan¬ 
tages  In  art  and  music;  faculty.  bulldlnKS,  equipments  and 
groonds.  superior;  home  comforts;  delightful  climate;  Increased 
endowment,  scholarships  and  generous  prises;  modern  Im¬ 
provements.  steam  heat,  electric  light  and  elevator;  unsecta- 
rlan,  positively  Christian.  Tuition  for  College  course,  home 
and  board.  (800  a  year. 

A.  C.  MACKENZIE,  D.D.,  President.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


YE  SEMINARY,  RYE.  NEW  YORK. 

Fr>r  i>artlculsrs  address  MRS.  S.  J.  LIFE. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


/  Bordentown 
Military  Institute 

prepares  boys  for  the  best  col- 
leges  and  technical  schools,  or 
for  the  practical  duties  of  life. 
All  the  influences  of  home,  with 
the  best  military  training.  No 
■IWj/  useless  branch  of  study  permit- 
1  ill )  important  studies  omit- 

I  .Hi  ted.  Located  between  New  York 
Philadelphia,  with  the  most 
desirable  surroundings.  A  book 
of  description  mailed  free. 

CAPT.  T.  D.  LAKDOH,  OoBBMidAat.  BordMtowSy 

&SV.  T.  B.  LAMD0M»  A.U  Principal.  H.  J. 


BordeNtowii  Tenak  College. 

Bordentown,  N.  J. 

is  a  peculiarly  favorable  place  for  a  girl’s 
fullest  development.  Situated  in  a  quiet, 
healthy  town  on  the  beautiful  Delaware 
river.  The  curriculum  and  instruction 
are  of  the  highest  efficiency.  The  gym¬ 
nasium,  beautiful  grounds  and  mild  cli¬ 
mate  favor  health,  while  the  home  life  is 
of  a  character  distinctly  Christian.  Cata¬ 
logue  on  application. 

REV.  J.  W.  BLAISDELL.  D.D.,  PrrMenl. 

FREDERICK  T.  SHl'LTZ,  A.M.,  Head  Matter. 

BLAIR  PRESBYTERIAL.  ACADEMY. 

John  I  Blair  Foundation.  Both  aexea  SOtb  year.  Prepares 
for  College  or  Bualnees  Music.  Art,  Physical  Culture.  New 
fire-proof  building  for  ladies.  Low  rates.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages.  Send  for  catalogue. 

w.  8.  EvKRSOLK.  Ph.D.,  PrlnclpaL  Blalrstown,  N.  J. 


PRINCETON  PREPARATORY  SCHOOU 

Exceptional  faculties  for  preparing  boys  to  enter  any  ooUege 
or  scientific  school.  Our  closeness  of  touch  with  Princeton 
University  is  an  additional  advantage  to  boys  intending  to  en¬ 
ter  that  institution.  Highest  references.  Write  for  the  cata¬ 
logue.  J  B.  FINE.  Bead  Master,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


RUTGERS  Preparatory  School  for  Boys, 

(Founded  1786.)  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N  J. 

lUOT  R.  PAV80K,  Ph.D.,  Head  Master. 


PENNS  V  EY  ANI  A. 


nPnUT?  CPUnni  for  young  ladies,  opens 
UUUHIa  dyllUUL  Sept.SD.  Established  in  issa  80 
minutes  from  PhIlademhia.8hoarsfrom  New  York.  For 
circular,  apply  to  Principals  Francks  E.  Brnnbtt, 
Sylvia  J.  Eastman.  Ogonts  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


No  ambitious  girl 

need  go  abroad  for  study  in  music — 
not  even  “  to  be  finished.”  The 

CONSEnNATOHY 

OF  MUSIC 

offers  advantages  in  the  study  of  mu¬ 
sic,  musical  composition,  and  elocu- 
ti<Mi,  that  are  not  surpassed  in  any 
musical  center  of  the  old  world. 
aBORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Hsrim'  UrtcMr. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  to 
FaAMK  W.  Hau,  Gcnl  Mangr.,  Boston,  Mast. 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 

Over  4.000  vacancies— sevaral  times  as  many  vacancies  as  members.  Must  have  more  members.  Several 
plans;  two  plans  give  free  registration;  one  plan  GUARANTEES  positions.  10  cents  pays  for  book  containing 
plans  and  a  $S00.001ove  story  of  College  days.  No  charge  to  employers  for  recommending  teachers. 

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS’  BUREAU,  )REV.  DR.  O.  M.  SUTTON,  A.M.,  (SUTTON  TEACHERS’  BUREAU, 

S. W.  Cor.  Main  aud  3d  Sts.,  Louisville,  Ky. )  President  and  Manager.  1  69-71  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  HU 

Northern  vacancies  Chicago  offiee.  Southern  vacancies,  LouisviUe  office.  One  fee  registers  in  both  offices. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CoNNKCTlcrr.  Litchfield  Co.,  New  Milford. 

INGLESIDB— A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Opens  Tuesday,  October  6, 1897.  Poet-gradnate  course. 

Mrs  Wr.  D.  Black,  Patroness. 


YIBGINIA. 


Virginia,  Old  Church. 

Rose  Dale  Home  School  and  girls. 

Excellent  home.  Resident  teachers.  Pupils  enter  beat  col- 
legee.  Individual  care  to  backward  pupils.  Gymnasium.  Fifth 
year  opens  Sept.  30th,  1897 .  Catalogue. 

Tbos.  P.  Dabkacott,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


HOWARD  UNIVERSITY, 

Medical  Department,  inciudm/^^^^**^**^’  ° 
Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaceutical  Colleges, 
Thirteenth  Session— 1897-S. 
will  open  October  1st  and  continue  seven  (7)  months. 
For  Information  apply  to  F.  J.  SHaDO,  M.D..  Secietary. 

901  R  Street,  N.  W. 


Books  about  #%  ■  k  ■ 
as  well  as  other  subjects  of 
NATl'BAL  HISTOBT. 
Send  two  cent  stamp  for 
Best  Ust  of  Boots  n  Botany. 
Insects,  Birds,  Fishes,  and 
all  kinds  of  nature  study. 
Headquarters  for  ail  kinds 
of  Natural  Htstory  Boots. 

amsTiT.ini  WHIDDBN. 

It  Arch  Stmt.  Boston,  Mass. 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

40  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AHD  SUBPLUS, 

S1 1,500,000. 


This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trustee 
or  Executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Eistates,  Re¬ 
ligious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stkwart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  Jambs,  Viee~Pres. 

Jamks  S.  Clark,  Second  Vice-Pres. 

Hknrt  L.  Thobnkll,  Steretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Seeretary. 

TRUSTEES. 


Report  of  the  condh  ion  of  the  second 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 
YORK.  a(  New  York,  In  the  State  of  New  York,  at  the 
Close  of  busiuees.  May  14, 1807 : 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts . $4,768,561  30 

Overdrafts,  secured  and  unsecured .  1,437  35 

U.  S.  Bonds,  to  secure  circulation .  50,000  00 

Stocks,  securities,  etc .  106,919  00 

Due  from  national  banks  (not  reserve  agents)  131,093  35 

Due  from  Niate  banks  and  bankers .  7,348  84 

Checks  and  other  cash  items .  33,783  86 

Exchanges  for  Clean  ug-buuse .  877,334  78 

Notes  ot  other  national  banks .  ^  81,736  00 

Fractional  paner  currency,  nickels  and  cents  1,091  58 

Lawful  money  reserve  in  bank,  viz.; 

Specie . $851,961  00 

Legal  tender  not-es. .  478,075  00 

U.  S.  certificates  of  deposit  for 

legal  tenders .  850,000  00 

-  3,180,066  00 

Redemption  fund  with  U.  S.  Treasurer  <5  per 

cent,  of  circulstion) .  3.350  00 

Due  from  U.  S.  Treasurer  (other  than  5  per 

cent,  redemption  fund) .  1,060  00 

Total . $7,576,675  46 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in .  $300,000  00 

Surplus  fund .  600,000  00 

Undivided  profits,  less  expenses  and  taxes 

paid .  81.644  63 

National  bank  notes  ontstanding .  34,180  00 

Inrlividual  deposits  subject  to 

check . (6.440,534  79 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit. . . .  34.387  80 

Certified  checks . 59,387  75 

Cashier’s  checks  outstanilii.g .  36,750  50 

- -  6.570,850  84 

Total . $7,576,675  46 

State  op  New  York,  County  of  Nkw  York,  ss.: 

1.  Jos.  S.  Case.  Cashier  of  the  above-named  bank,  do 
solemnly  swear  that  the  above  stAtement  is  tme.  to  the 
best  of  tuy  knowIed„e  and  belief. 

Jos.  S.  Case,  Cashier. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  31st  d»  of 
May,  1887.  J  os.  W.  T  antcm.  Notary  Public.  N.  Y.Co. 

Correct- Attest:  JOHN  L.  RIKER,  JOHN  W.  AIT- 
KEN.  HENRY  A.  HURLBUT,  Directors. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

22  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Care  of  Property.  Collectins:  Rents. 
Manasement  of  Estates. 


Brown  Bros.  A  Co. 

PHILA.,  NEW  TOKK.  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBCTEn  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y..  Phila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Kxch's. 

We  hay  and  aell  all  first  cla^s  Invest-  TnvrAfitvn  AYlt 
ment  Secnritiee  on  commission.  We  All  T  CStillieill 
receive  aocoantaof  Banka  Bankeraand 
Corpiratlona  Firms  and  Indlvlanals  on  {BAgtii-mf  f-|AS 
tavoralrie  terma  and  make  collection  Lrx/viUA  ItilCO. 
of  drafts  drawn  alwoad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  ot  drafts  drawn  In  Uie  United  States  or  foreign 
ooantriea  Incladlng  South  Africa. 

LjCttiC]*8  We  also  hay  and  sell  BUlsot  Exchange  on,  and 
A-P  make  cable  transtera  to  all  parte;  also  make 
VI  ooUectlont  and  iasoe  Commercial  and  Travel 
C/TCdlt)  ^  parts  of  the  world. 


Samuel  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

D,  O. 


William  H.  Maoy,  Jr„ 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 
OuBTAY  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Lyman, 

Oeoroe  F.  Vietob, 
Wm.  Waldorf  Astor, 
James  Stillman, 

John  Claplin, 

John  J.  Phelps, 
Daniel  Lord, 

John  S.  Kennrdy, 
[ills. 


A  BUSINESS  31  AN 

of  high  standing  and  large  experience  will  be  in  London 
and  Paris  during  July  next  and  will  be  pleased  to 

EXECUTE  COMMISSIONS 

In  financial  <>r  legal  lines.  Address 


i  <>r  legal 
310NUS, 


General  P.  O.  box  486,  New  York. 


5  PER  CENT.  INVESTMENTS 

secured  by  First  Bond  and  Mortgages  upon  Im¬ 
proved  City  Property  In  the  State  of  New  York. 
Certificates  issued  for  $25,  $50*  $75,  $100,  and  up¬ 
wards.  Interest  payable  quarterly.  Conservative 
Investors  are  requested  to  investigate.  Empire  tev- 
ing^s  and  Loan  Association,  Syraouaep  N.  Y* 


llllilitililllllllilllAllililililiHl 
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UfARRANTS 

—  ■  Safest  short  time  paper,  earning  6 
to  9  per  cent.  Carefully  selected 
State,  County,  City  and  Public  School  issues 
running  6  to  24  months.  Write  for  details. 
ROBT.  E.  STRAHORN  A  CO.,  31  Equi¬ 
table  Building,  Boston. 


WESTERN 

MORTBABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE, 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHARLES  E.  GIBSON,  45  HUk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


CaS^NORTGAQES 

BurseawTY  sosmisr 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  London. 


U^i>;TLlSWOiniia.K)NES 

OhambsT  of  Oomaeroe,  OUoagO) 

Home  Office  i  Iowa  Fallt,  Iowa. 
BOOM  808  TREMONT  B’LDO,  BOSTON. 


SPENCERIAN  PENS  ARE  BEST. 


RICHARD  S.  DEY,  Presbyterian  Bnildinf,  NewYork 

LITERATURE  *^^AOEN(DYr** 

Ton  OMB  rmew  AIX  your  gnbacrlptlona  to  newnpapen 
and  magBilnea  with  ONB  order  to  my  agency  and  aave 
money  dy  it  too.  Orders  and  aubaorlptlons  reoaivad  for 
hooka  puhliahed  anywhere. 

156  FIFTH  ATENUB  Boom  6tt. 


June  10,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

186  Fifth  ATenne,  New  York. 


HBNBT  M.  nBI4>,  D.D.,  Bditor. 


Tbriib,  Three.doll*rs  »  yeer,  in  ndvance,  postage  psi 
In  foreign  cenntries  $11)4  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars,  strictiy  in 
advance.  In  clnbs  of  five  or  more,  $2.80  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  sabscriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-flve  cents,  in  advance 
Adtkrtisino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

AUi  subscriptions  are  continued  nntil  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST. 

186  Fifth  Avedue,  New  York. 

Entered  at  tke  PoetrOfflee  at  New  York  at  leeond-cUm 
maU  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

ram  boamub. 

Home  Missions,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Foreign  Missions,  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  -  -  •  ••  “ 

MncaUon .  1334  Cheetnnt  St..  Phlla 

Publication  and  8.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  .  -  .  “  » 

Freedman,  -  -  -616  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  ..30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THB  AMBRIOAM  SUNDAT-SOHOOL  UNION, 
SSTABUSHSD  IN  PHI1.ADSI.PBIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre 
sentlng  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided .  Work  abides. 
1779  new  schools  started  in  1886;  also  1 17  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  73  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  I2&.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  $800  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  .Yon  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  B.  P.  BANCRort,  Dls.  Secretary, 
111  Fifth  Avenne,  N.  Y.  City. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS. 


TWIN  PALACES  OF  THB  PEOPI.E’S  LINE. 

Yes.  floating  hotels  of  unequaled  grandeur  I  The  Peo¬ 
ple's  Line,  having  already. won  adnuration  bv  its  perfec¬ 
tion,  started  a  “new  departure’’  in  the  “Aairondack,’’ 
whose  increased  size  was  accompanied  by  such  general 
advance  in  every  other  point  that  she  was  at  once  pro¬ 
nounced  the  “wonder  of  inland  navigation.’’  The  ad¬ 
miration  awoke  by  the  “Adirondack”  led  the  People’s 
Line  to  rebuild  the  “Dean  Richmond”  in  a  style  to  be¬ 
come  a  fitting  consort.  Eighty  thousand  dollars  were 
thus  expended,  and  every  point  of  improvement  was  in¬ 
troduced,  including  a  complete  outflt  of  spring  beds  and 
hair  mattresses,  but  the  most  prominent  and  important 
feature  Is  the  new  dining  room  on  the  main  deck.  The 
People’s  Line  is  the  pioneer  night  line  on  the  Hudson 
River,  and  they  feel  that  they  have  fllled  a  long-felt 
want  which  the  traveling  public  will  fully  appreciate. 
This,  indeed,  is  proved  by  the  success  the  line  attained 
during  the  season  of  1396.  They  now  lead  the  world  In 
river  steamboats,  and  Justly  claim  to  have  the  largest 
and  flnest  river  steamers  on  the  American  continent,  in 
the  “Dean  Richmond”  and  the  “Adirondack,”  the  won¬ 
der  of  the  nineteenth  century.  M.  B.  Waters,  G.  P.  A. 


THE  CENTURY  DICTIONARY. 

Do  you  want  it  f  If  so,  send  us  three  new 
subscribers  and  19.00  and  we  will  ship  you  at 
once  by  freight  or  express,  as  you  may  direct, 
a  new  complete  set  of  the  Century  Diction¬ 
ary  in  10  volumes.  One  additional  new  sub¬ 
scriber  with  $3.00  can  then  be  sent  us  on  or 
before  the  15th  of  each  month  for  22  months, 
or  they  may  be  sent  at  any  time  previous. 
The  purpose  of  this  offer  is  to  secure  23  new 
subscribers  at  our  regular  subscription  price 
of  $3.00,  each  giving  the  agent  22  months  to 
secure  them.  We  will  ship  the  10  volumes 
at  once  on  the  receipt  of  $9.00  with  the  first 
three  names.  Only  a  limited  number  of  sets 
can  be  furnit-hed  on  these  terms.  Address 
Subscription  Department  of  The  Evangelist, 
156  Fifth  Ave  ,  New  York. 


SUMMER  HOMES. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book;  list  of  over  5,000  sum¬ 
mer  hotels  and  boarding  houses  along  the  Hudson,  in 
the  Catskill  Mountains  and  Northern  New  York.  Send 
eight  cents  in  stamps  to  H.  B.  Jagoe,  General  Eastern 
Passenger  A  ent.  West  Shore  Railroad,  363  Broadway, 
New  York;  or  free  upon  application. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN.  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK, 
(pommonly  called  Port  JNSocIety.”)  Chartered  In  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
rellgloua  services  in  Lecture  Room;  Its  Branches,  1% 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlauitic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Herrior,  Treas.. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THB  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
In  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  SatU/rr 
Hagazin^  the  Seaman't  Friend,  and  the  lAfe  Boot. 
Jambs  w.  Elwell,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Stuross,  Treas.,  Rev 
W,  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary 


The  popular  Providence  Line  of  steamers  between 
New  York,  Providence.  Boston,  Worcester  and  all  points 
North  and  East  has  resumed  passenger  service  for  the 
season.  This  is  a  very  desirable  route  for  passengers 
who  have  occasion  to  travel  between  points  named.  A 
full  night’s  rest  is  assured,  with  early  arrival  at  destina¬ 
tion.  An  excellent  orchestra,  first-class  cuisine,  careful 
and  attentive  employes  combine  to  make  this  Line  the 
favorite  route  for  all  lovers  of  comfortable  travel.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  season  connections  are  made  and 
through  tickets  sold  to  White  Mountain  points.  Bar  Har¬ 
bor  and  all  the  Eastern  summer  resorts.  A  delightful 
feature  of  this  Line  is  the  sail  through  Narragansett 
Bay  and  Providence  River  in  the  early  morning  or  eve¬ 
ning. 

The  Stonington  Line  leaving  New  York  from  same 
Pier.  No.  36  (new).  North  River,  connects  at  Stonington 
for  Watch  Hill,  Narragansett  Pier  and  all  the  summer 
resorts  in  Southern  Rhode  Island. 


Messrs.  Geo.  Jardine  &  Son  have  recently  closed  con¬ 
tracts  to  supply  new  organs  for  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  N.  Y.  City;  Horace  Mann  School,  N.  Y.  City; 
First  M.  E.  Church,  Rutherford,  N.  J.;  Second  U.  P. 
Church,  Mercer,  Pa.;  St.  John’s  Lutheran  Church,  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.;  Trinity  Congregational  Church,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 
156  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

established  to  provide  for  chUlren  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  tor  them,  or  who  are  orpbana  ^ey  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  lu  existence  more  than  48,000  have  been  in  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8  ;30  to  4 :80  P.  m.  ;  Snnday-school,  2  to 
P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner  table.  12:10  to  12:40  p.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp  Treas.; 
Qs'.roz  F.  Bxtts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt. 

'  or  greatest  ne^  now  is  money  fc/  a  new  building.  We 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


The  monthly  missionary  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held 
Tuesday,  June  15,  at  1.56  Fifth  Ave.,  at  10.30  a.m. 


sYNona. 

Synod  of  Kansas  in  the  First  Church  of  Emporia, 
Oct.  14,  beginning  at  7.30  p.m.  F.  S.  McCabe,  S.  C. 


PRESB  TTERIES. 

Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  will  hold  the  following  meet¬ 
ings  before  the  stated  meeting  on  July  5:  Thursday, 
June  10.  at  7.30  p.m.,  an  adjourned  meeting  in  the  Bay 
Ridge  church,  comer  Second  Avenue  and  Eightv-second 
street;  Thursday,  June  17,  at  7.30  p.m.,  an  adjourned 
meeting  in  the  First  Chur<  h.  East  Williamsburgh. 

Newell  Woolsey  Wells,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  bold  an  adjourned  meet¬ 
ing  in  Big  Spring  Church,  Newville,  Pa.,  June  at  10.30 
A..M.  Wm.  A  West,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lehigh  in  Pen  Argyle,  Pa.,  June  16,  at 
1.30  p.m.  a.  M.  Woods,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  York  at  the  Chapel  of  the  First 
Church,  Fifth  Ave.  cor.  Eleventh  street,  Monday,  June 
14,  at  3  P.M.  Georoe  W.  P.  Birch,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Westchester  in  Irvington,  N.  Y.,  Tues¬ 
day,  June  15,  at  10  a.m.  W.J.Cummino.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  in  the  South  Street 
Church,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  June  15,  at  9  30  a.m. 

Stanley  White,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Empire  Loan  Association  advertised  in  this  issue 
is  an  institution  whose  officers  and  directors  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  leading  banks  in  Syracuse.  Its  loans 
are  secured  by  mortgages  on  improved  city  property  in 
this  State,  the  value  in  all  cases  double  the  amount  of 
loan.  Address  Herbert  S.  Fulmer,  Secretary,  Bank 
Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Students  of  natural  history  can  secure  all  the  latest 
publications  relating  to  botany,  birds.  Ashes  and  insects 
from  the  publisher,  Bradlee  Whldden,  18  Arch  street, 
Boston,  Mass.  See  advt. 


Granula.  Many  dyspeptics  can  digest  it  when  they 
can  eat  nothing  else  with  comfort.  Write  Our  Home 
Granula  Co.,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y.,  for  pamphlet. 


MAKRIAOES. 

Opdyke— Conover.— At  the  home  of  the  bride's  pa¬ 
rents,  on  Wednestiay,  June  2,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wllford 
Jacks,  Mr.  Roscoe  C.  Opdyke  and  Miss  Ma^  E.  Conover, 
only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Conover,  both 
of  Varick,  N.  Y. 


WANT  COLUMN. 

The  Evangelist  will  Insert  in  its  “  vVant  Column”  ap¬ 
propriate  advertisements  at  10  cents  per  line  of  eight 
woras  each. 


WANTED— A  Christian  lady  as  a  permanent  board¬ 
er,  in  a  refined  and  bountiful  country  farm  home, 
near  Newfoundland,  Morris  Co  ,  N.  J.  An  invalid  pre¬ 
ferred,  as  place  is  so  healthful  for  one.  Convenient  to 
Presbyterian  church.  New  York  trains,  and  post  office. 
References  required  and  given.  Address  S.  F.,  Milton, 
Morris  County,  N.  J. 


An  accomplished  woman  and  experienced  teacher  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  for  a  ladies'  school 
in  the  coming  season,  also  ready  for  immediate  engage¬ 
ment  bv  families  at  summer  resorts,  can  be  found  by  In¬ 
quiry  at  The  Evangelist  office,  where  very  exertional 
testimonials  have  been  placed  for  inspection.  We  sug¬ 
gest  to  our  friends  an  early  application,  since  this  rare 
opportunity  is  not  likely  to  remain  long  open. 


DEATH  IN  THE  MINISTRY. 

The  Rev.  J.  Davidson  Randolph  was  born  near 
Carlisle,  Fa.,  May  16th,  1839  and  died  in  At- 
glen.  Pa.,  Sabbath  afternoon.  May  23d,  1897, 
aged  sixty-six  years  and  one  week,  fle  united 
with  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Carlisle 
in  May,  1852,  during  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
Mervin  E.  Johnston,  and  soon  commenced  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  holy  ministry.  He  graduated 
from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1858  and  in 
1861  from  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

Having  received  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Frenchtown  and  Kingwood,  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  these  churches 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Raritan  May  16th,  1864,  on 
his  thirty-third  birthday.  He  was  united  in 
marriage  at  Paxtang  Valley,  near  Harrisburg, 
November  2d,  1865,  with  Miss  Sarah  M.  Ruther¬ 
ford,  who  with  two  children  survive  him,  viz: 
Mrs.  Eliza  Rutherford  Voorhies,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
William  S.  Voorhies,  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Trenton,  and  Mr.  Mervin  P. 
Randolph  of  Pittsburg. 

The  pastoral  relation  with  the  Frenchtown 
church  was  dissolved  May  10th,  1882,  at  the 
close  of  a  pastorate  of  eighteen  years,  in  order 
that  he  might  accept  a  call  from  the  Pittsgrove 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Presbytery  of  West 
Jersey.  His  next  charge  was  Atglen,  Pa.,  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Chester,  over  which  he  was 
installed  December  29th,  1887.  He  was  also  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Christiana,  Pa.,  in  October,  1891,  and  was  pas¬ 
tor  of  these  neighboring  churches  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  on  Wednesday 
morning,  the  26th  of  May,  1897,  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Atglen,  and  were  deeply 
impressive,  and  largely  attended  by  a  sorrow¬ 
ful  people.  The  interment  was  in  the  Pax- 
tang  cemetery,  near  Harrisburg,  where  all  that 
was  mortal  of  this  most  exemplary  minister  of 
the  Gospel  now  awaits  a  joyful  resurrection. 

It  can  truly  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  thor¬ 
oughly  consecrated  to  the  work  to  which  the 
Master  had  called  him,  and  after  a  faithful  ser¬ 
vice  of  thirty  three  years  in  the  ministry,  he 
sweetly  fell  asleep  rejoicing  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

Mr.  Randolph  was  chosen  a  commissioner  to 
the  General  Assembly  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  but  owing  to  infirmity  was  prevented  from 
being  present,  and  in  the  providence  of  God  he 
was  called  to  the  “general  assembly  and  church 
of  the  first  born,  which  are  written  in  heaven.” 

H.  D.  S. 


MONEY  MADE  IN  A  MINUTE. 

I  have  not  made  less  than  $16.00  any  day  while  selling 
Centrifugal  Ice  Cream  Freezers.  Anyone  should  make 
from  $6  to  $8  a  day  selling  cream  and  from  $7  to  $10  sell¬ 
ing  freezers,  as  it  is  such  a  wonder,  there  is  always  a 
crowd  wanting  cream.  Yon  can  freeze  cream  elegantly 
in  one  minute,  and  that  astonishes  people  so  they  all 
want  to  taste  it,  and  then  many  of  them  huy  freezers  as 
the  cream  is  smooth  and  perfectly  frozen.  Every  freezer 
Is  guaranteed  to  freeze  cream  perfectly  in  one  minute. 
Anyone  can  sell  Ice  civam  and  the  freezer  wlls  Jtseli. 
My  sister  make**  from  $10  to  $16  a  day.  W.  H.  Haird  & 
Co.,  Dep’t  158,  Sta.  A,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  will  mail  you  full 
particulars  free,  so  you  can  go  to  work  and  make  lots  of 
money  any  where,  as  with  one  freezer  you  can  make  a 
hundred  gallons  of  cream  a  day,  or  if  you  wish,  they 
will  hire  you  on  liberal  terms. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Simitbino  Syrup  has  been  lorover 
flfiy  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  chndren  while 
teethlnir  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  wfreBt 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wii:d  coilc.  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Dlarrhuea  It  will  relieve  the  pocr  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  ^fld. 

enty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  aiid  ask  for*  Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup*'  and  take  no  other  kind. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  RaU 
road  Office.  Na  20  East  23d  street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  frM. 

J.  a  R.  LAMB,  SO  Carmine  8t.,  N.Y. 


In  mddnmevnn  aUverUeere  pmlrenimimn  enr  Jeter 
'.../  iM  tAln  mtmUem  Tkr  Kemnaetimf  4«  mil  ■■».,» 


Ministers  and  Churches. 


#  ••  • 


forward: 


J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D.,  Editor 

Beginning  with  July,  1897,  Forward  will  be 

Twice  as  Large 

Improved  Throughout 

No  Increase  in  Price 

The  Illustrations  will  be  an  Important  Feature 

Our  aim  is  to  make  it  the  best  Christian  weekly  paper  for 
young  people  ever  published.  It  will  be  a  home  paper  as  well 
as  a  Sunday-school  paper,  having  special  departments,  particularly  for 
Christian  workers  and  young  people’s  societies,  with  bright,  enter¬ 
taining,  wholesome  reading,  original  and  selected. 

The  price  will  be  the  same  :  75  cts.  a  year  for  a  single  sub¬ 
scription  ;  in  quantities,  50  cts.,  or,  less  than  one  cent  a  copy. 
Sample  copies  will  be  sent  on  application  to 

JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER,  Business  Superintendent 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  Cmr.— The  People’s  Tabernacle  at 
232  East  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  street.  New 
York,  of  which  Rev.  Henry  M.  Tyndall  is  pas¬ 
tor,  is  doing  a  good  work  and  pretty  short  allow¬ 
ance.  Though  a  member  of  Presbytery,  the 
pastor  thinks  it  wise  to  conduct  his  work  on  an 
independent  basis,  and  to  depend  wholly  on  vol¬ 
untary  offerii^  for  the  support  of  the  1  aber- 
nacle  and  himself  and  family.  Ihe  receipts 
from  the  church  and  Sunday-school  collections 
and  individual  offerings  during  May  were  8116- 
.58.  The  expenditures  during  the  same  thirty- 
one  days  were  893.05,  leaving  a  balance  of  823.53 
for  pastor’s  salary.  He  says,  for  the  information 
of  all  who  may  be  interested :  This  work  was 
started  October  1st,  1892.  The  pastor  is  an  or¬ 
dained  minister,  a  member  of  New  York  Pres¬ 
bytery.  The  work  is  unsectarian,  and  is 
directed  to  the  saving  of  the  lost  of  all  classes 
and  conditions.  The  field  is  about  a  square 
mile  in  extent,  and  comprises  a  population  of 
100,000  of  New  York’s  poorest  people  of  the  East 
Side.  Within  the  district  there  are  but  two 
small  Protestant  churches,  only  one  of  which  is 
English-speaking.  We  have  two  rented  halls  in 
which  are  held  fourteen  services  each  week. 

Four  of  these  are  Sunday  schools,  in  which  are 
gathered  some  500  children.  An  undenomina¬ 
tional  church  was  organized  in  1894.  Into  its 
communion  230  persons,  representing  ten  differ¬ 
ent  denominations,  have  been  received.  Our 
Church  Building  Fund  amounts  in  cash  and 
pleilges  to  84,601.  Six  missionaries  are  devoting 

all  their  time  to  the  work.  To  lessen  expense  ^  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  # 

they  are  keeping  house,  and  are  receiving  their  h  i>a  # 

board  only  for  their  services.  After  six  months’  J  *334  Chestnut  Sueet,  Phdadelphia,  Pa.  W 

service  they  will  bo  given  85  a  month,  providing  *  _  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

the  receipts  for  the  work  will  admit  of  it  It  is 

a  work  of  faith  and  a  labor  of  love.  No  contri-  - - -  - —  '  " 

butions  are  ever  solicited  and  no  debts  are  con-  .  i,  /  j  i  .  rn  „  o  _ _ _ _ _ 

tracted.  About  82.500  a  year  is  required  to  sup-  with  earnest  intelligent  face,  and  resolute  voice.  The  Presbyt^y  of  Utica  in  session  June  7th 
port  the  work  It  all  comes  from  ^luntary  offer-  In  crisp  words  and  quick  terms  of  expression  he  in  Utica,  received  Rev.  Burnett  T.  Stafford 
ings;  nearly  one  half  is  given  by  the  people  told  of  the  origin  of  the  republic,  its  methods  from  the  Oneida.  Chenango  and  Delaware  Con - 
he%.  The^stor  holds  himself  lirsonaflTre-  and  results  in  making  go^  citizens  out  of  elum  gregational  Association ;  dismi^d  to  the  care 
sponsible  fOT  the  payment  of  all  wpenses,  and  children.  “Jakey,”  as  he  is  called,  will  soon  of  the  Presbytey  of  Syracuse  Licentiate  Milton 
a^pts  for  the  eupiwrt  of  hie  family  any  bal-  take  a  fu.l  courw  at  Cornell  studying  law  and  K.  Merwin  and  to  the  care  ^  the  Presbytery  of 
ance  remaining  from  the  receipts.  This  fhr  the  aociol^y  and  then  take  up  the  work  ag^n  with  Wellsboro  Licentiate  Carl  W.  Dud  ey  and  licets^d 
past  fouryeare  has  been  but  little  more  than  Mr.  George.  The  closing  addr^,  \\edneeday  Selden  L.  iUynes  to  preach.  Presbytery  wdl 
ime  half  the  salary  he  resigned  in  order  to  labor  evening,  was  by  Anthony  (^mstock of  New  York  meet  June  ^th.  at  2  P.M..  in  Martinsburgh, 
here.  Donations  of  provisions  for  the  Mission-  who  gave  the  latest  incidents  in  his  work  of  to  ordain  and  install  David  L.  Roberts, 
ary  Home,  or  of  money  to  mainUin  and  extend  protwtimr  the  young  from  bad  literature  in-  Dana  W.  Bigelow,  S.  C. 

the  work,  are  alwavs  thankfully  received  and  eluding  some  arrests  in  Albany.  W.  H.  C.  Troy.— The  Rev.  Herbert  C.  Hinds,  pastor  of 


the  work,  are  always  thankfully  received  and 
fully  acknowledged. 


fully  acknowledged.  Fourth  Church.— The  Mstor  of  the  Fourth 

Albany. — Two  interesting  conventions  were  \ 

held  here  the  past  week — one  the  seventh  annual  June  9^  ( yesterday  1  with  his  family, 

ironvention  of  the  boys’  department  of  the  Young  Europe.  They  expect  to  be  absent  during  the 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the  other  a  Parents’  summer. 

Congress,  in  connection  with  the  tenth  conven  Ashland. — The  Rev.  H.  M.  Dodd,  formerly  of 

tion  of  the  Albany  Women’s  Christian  Temper-  Augusta,  was  installed  as  pastor  over  the  church 
ance  Union.  Nearly  150  delegates  attended  the  i  at  Ashland  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  let.  The 


iiding  some  arrests  in  Albany.  w.  tl.  L.  Troy. — The  Rev.  Herbert  C.  Hinds,  pastor  of 

Fourth  Church.— The  pastor  of  the  Fourth  tke  Ninth  Presbyterian  Church,  has  tendered 

tiurch,  Albany,  Rev.  f).  O.  Mears,  D. D. ,  kis  resignation. 

iled  June  9th  (yesterdayl  with  his  family,  NEW  JERSEY’. 

r  Europe.  They  expect  to  be  absent  during  the  _  _  ,  ^  ^ 

Camden. — Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  Dr. 
,  ’  Tw,.  rr  f  it  Arthur  W.  Spooner,  pastor,  has  just  passed  its 

Ash^nd.  The  ^v.  H.  M.  Dodd,  formerly  of  second  anniversary,  and  the  enterprise  u as  never 
uguste,  was  installed  as  pastor  over  the  church  more  promising.  The  little  leaflet.  “Our  Church 


more  promising. 
Home,’’  says:  ‘ 


In  all  departments  of  the  church 


tirst-May  2.3d-June  Ist-from  points  in  Mstern  Rev.  C.  C.  Thorne  of  Windham,  presided  and  discover  progress.  Look  at  the  Sunday- 


Reports  ano  discus-  put  the  constitutional  questions. 


and  northern  New  York.  Reports  ano  discus-  put  the  ronstitutional  questions.  He  also  g^hool.  numberirg  nearly  600  members.  Look 
Bions  OMupi^  Saturday,  the  evening  being  preached  the  sermon  on  t^  text,  “My  kingdom  ^^^^6  Young  Peoples’  Society,  vigorous,  earnest. 

^  devoted.  Look  at  the  Loyal  V^orkers  pushing 

Smith  of  Poughkeepsie.  _A_8ervice  was  held  in  the  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  unceaaimr  firielitv  «nd  zmI 


e  Champlain.  At  the  Sunday  afternoon  that  to  the  people  by  t^  Rev.  A  B  Judson  of  it  in  the  real  purpose  of  the  church, 

meeting,  conducted^  f^reUry  Booth^  fifteen  Hunter.  A  la^e  number  attended  the  servi^  the  saving  of  the  world.  Thrfinancial  condition 
or  more  twys  answer^  the  question.  “  W  hat  do  and  many-  wait^  to  assure  the  pastor  at  the  i^  n^^gt  encouraging.  The  recent  plan 

foy  Ikink  of  Christ  as  Saviour  Guide  and  ilose  of  their  wish  that  his  work  am^  them  ted  by  the  unit^  Boards  and  vigorously 
Friend  ?’’  and  in  answer  to  Mr.  Booth  s  appeal  might  be  long  and  successful,  li  has  been  many  introduced,  irives  assurance  that  in  this  resnect 


■“““y  I  inti^uced,  gives  assurance  that  in  this  respect 


to  ^oee  not  Christiana  over  100  rose  for  prayer  years  since  this  churc^as  had  a  settl^l^stor  the  future  is  sure  to  be  far  brighter  than  the 
and  remained  for  an  after  meeting.  In  the  eve-  and  some  ground  has  been  lost  through  frequent  t.  With  a  church  steadily  and  rapidly  grow- 
niM.  at  SUte  St^t  Church,  various  de  egat^  charges  and  interr^nums  when  there  was  no  a  people  loyal  and  enthusiastic;  what  can 
under  lead  of  Mr  Hall,  gave  reawns  for  the  one  on  the  fieW  and  oi^sional  suppliw  were  jo  else  at  this  second  anniversary  than  to 

work  among  railroj^  men,  college  students,  etc.  all  that  could  be  had.  V^lth  an  efficient  boarf  gi  sing  with  all  our  hearts  “Praise  God 

Dr.  Holmes  followed  with  a  stirring  address.  of  elders  and  trustees  and  an  able  and  experienced  Whom  aii  Biaaainffa  Pi^n.  9” 

The  Parents  Conqrees  was  held  in  the  Second  minister  at  the  helm  this  church  should  enter  ORANGK.-\t  the  Munn  Avenue  Presbv 

cusBion  and  papers  on  all  manner  of  subjects  re-  RoMULrs.— The  Seneca  Union  of  Christian  _  dul 


lat.ng  to  the’welfare  of  parente.  children  and  the  !  Endeavor,  embracing  fifteen  societies  is  to  hold  romm'^iln?OT  "o^^^bbTt^the'^  6^^^^  “nst?  ten  *by 

home,  in  which  Christian  and  Jewish  minis- ;  its  ninth  annual  session  in  the  old  historic  i«tti»p  *nd  tirAiro  nn  ^ 

ters.  Salvation  Army  leaders,  professors,  teach-  Presbyterian  Church  of  Romulus,  June  12th.  'eirer  ana  iweive  on  ronfession  of  faith, 

ers.  doctors,  etc.,  to^  part,  ^rhaps  the  Liost  I  The  convention  sermon  is  to  be  preached  by  Ha^ensack. -^n  Sabbath,  June  the  6th,  the 

novel  address  was  that  of  Jacob  G.  Smith,  preei-  Rev.  C.  F.  Porter  of  Lodi.  “Y’oung  People's  Rudolph  Kuebler  jrompleted  his  sixth 


letter  and  twelve  on  confession  of  faith. 
Hackensack.— Gn  Sabbath,  June  the  6th,  the 


It  part.  Perhaps  the  Liost  The  convention  sermon  is  to  be  preached  by  “a^*^»ack. -^n  ssaooath,  j  une  the  bth,  the 
of  Jacob  G.  Smith,  preei-  Rev.  C.  F.  Porter  of  Lodi.  “Y’oung  People's  Re^-  C.  Rudolph  Kuebler  wmpleted  his  sixth 
Dior  Republic  at  Freeville.  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,’’  is  to  be  treated  “  pastor  of  the  First  Prwby ter lan  Church. 


dent  of  the  George  Junior  Republic  at  Freeville.  ■  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,’’  is  to  be  treated 
N.  Y'.  He  is  a  slight  built  youth  of  seventeen,  j  by  Miss  Sue  Bancroft,  Trumansburg;  “Musi- 

callv.’’  by  Professor  Charles  M.  Van  Doren. 

- <  Lodi;  and  “Devotionally. ’’  by  K.  M.  Chrysler, 

150  BUQQY  COMPANY  FAILURES.  I  North  Hector.  Rev.  J.  F.  Rich  of  Covert  is  to 


150  BUQQY  COMPANY  FAILURES.  I  North  Hector.  Rev.  J.  F.  Rich  of  Covert  is  to 

1  rv  IT*  /’V  l»  vw  vaact  v^aav  uuaauivu  LFUllArv  rvWMTl  lOr  AUy  C&BC  OI 

Daiing  the  paw  two  year*  over  ISO  biunry  manafact- '  fP®*k  on  The  We  Owe  tte  Midweek  Catarrh  that  cannot^  enr^  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure, 

urer.  have  failed,  and  the  present  disturbed  condiUou  !  “Opting ;’’  l^v.  J.  S.  Ni  es  of  Trumansburg.  nndereini^  hav?knnH  w 

of  ths  market  isauythinc  but  enconraKing.  In  many  ^  ^  bwt  15  years,  and^lieve  him  perfectly  honoratls  in^idl 

cases  the  stacks  were  boucht  np  by  Sears.  Roebuck  tt  !  The  M<»^  Si^inMaki^  Christians,  m  the  bnsinm  tr^sactions  and  fluMclally  able  to  carry  out 
no_of  cbieaen.  Tbev  have  iaaned  a  bte  eatainane  of  theme  of  Rev.  William  H.  Hubbard,  D.D..  of  My  obllmttlons  m^e  by  their  firm. 

Cax,  of  Chioaao.  They  have  issned  a  big  catalogue  of  a,,|.,,_  --j  <<Tba  Twentiath  Canturv  Chria-  *  TnrAX.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo.  O. 

these  goods,  which  they  aw  sending  out  broadcast-  “‘J,  w  i  Walhino.  Kinnan  A  MARVis.^Vholesale  DnigKltts, 

seeing  to  everybody  that  writes  fer  It  -  offering  high-  tian.’  Rev.  William  J.  McKittrick  of  Toledo,  O. 

grade  tkUgKtes  at  ruinously  tow  prices  on  triid  before  Buffalo.  President  of  the  State  Association.  The  HaU's  Catarrh  Cure  fs  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
l^lag.  They  eeem  to  cont^  the  buggy  mark.^.  and  eon-ontion  will  no  doubt  be  verv  interestinir  and  klood and  mnrous  surfaces  of  the  sj-stem.  Tes- 

Se  question  arises  what  is  the  mannfactnrer  going  to  *}}}  ipierwiing  ana  tjnionlals  sent  free.  Price  T5c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  nil 

do  until  this  stock  it  sold  out.  1  profitable  to  ths  many  who  will  be  in  attendance.  Druggists.  ' 
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FLOWERS  OF 

FIELD,  HILL,  and  SWAMP. 

By  Caroline  A.  Creevey,  Author  of  ‘  'Recreations  in  Botany.  ”  Illustrated 
by  Benjamin  Lander.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  50. 

The  amateur  student  should  find  this  volume  an  ideal  aid  to  the  study  of  our  indige¬ 
nous  flowering  plants. — N'.  y.  Sun. 

A  book  which  should  do  much  to  increase  the  pleasure  and  interest  of  the  summer 
months. — Boston  Daily  Ads'ertiser. 

The  volume  is  an  admirably  helpful  one  for  the  general  intelligent  public,  and  it 
appears  at  the  right  moment  to  claim  place  in  the  summer  outfit. — Prxnndence  Journal. 

The  book  deserves  a  place  in  every  public  library.  It  will  make  vacations  more  than 
mere  plavtimes  for  every  one  who  makes  the  book  one  of  his  summer  companions.— C>«/- 
look  N.  Y. 

,  Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York 


health  aod  growth  of  the  church  during  theae 
years.  Enrolled  members .  in  1^1,  88 ;  to-day, 
185.  Received  into  church  fellowship,  158  per¬ 
sons;  on  confession  of  faith,  81;  by  letter,  77. 
Dismissed  to  the  fellowship  of  other  churches, 
35.  Called  to  the  graveside,  71  times;  20  times 
to  speak  farewell  to  beloved  members  of  the 
church.  Administered  the  sacrament  of  bap¬ 
tism  to  53  persons ;  united  in  marriage  32  cou- 
les.  In  spite  of  the  hard  times  whi^  in  some 
egree  affected  the  thirteen  churches  of  Hacken¬ 
sack,  our  financial  obligations  have  been  met 
with  commendable  fidelity.  Contributed  for 
Home  Missions,  1532;  for  Foreign  Missions, 
$474 ;  for  general  benevolences,  603 ;  for  congre¬ 
gational  purposes,  $21,096. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.— Rev.  R.  M.  Patterson,  LL.D., 
on  May  30th,  preached  a  sermon  in  celebration 
of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Ninth 
Presbyterian  Church — Rev.  W.  P.  Fulton  pastor. 
His  text  was  Acts  zi.  26.  After  defining  the 
word  “church,"  the  speaker  said  of  the  purposes 
for  which  Christians  assemble :  These  purposes 
were  to  worship  God.  the  worship  consisting  of 
praise,  prayer,  reading  the  inspired  V^rd, 
reaching,  the  offertory,  the  sacraments,  the 
enediction,  in  ail  of  which  God  was  entitled  to 
the  truest,  the  best,  the  most  beautiful  that 
genius  and  study  and  cultivation  and  art,  under 
the  baptism  of  divine  grace,  can  give ;  to  develop 
the  Christian  life  in  the  worshipers  and  to  guide 
and  help  them  heavenward ;  to  win  souls  over 
from  the  world  to  the  number  of  believers  and 
professed  believers  in  Jesus,  and  to  purify  and 
elevate  society.  The  outside  world,  he  said,  is 
benefited  by  the  Church.  “Civilization  with¬ 
out  Christianity  is  veneered  brutality."  The 
“institutional  church"  was  commended  in  some 
of  its  features,  while  guarding  against  the  secu- 
larities.  The  transformation  of  a  church  into  a 
concert  hall,  in  which  performers,  with  splendid, 
even  unintelligent  music,  delight  and  regale  a 
congregation,  instead  of  leading  them  in  heart 
and  voice  to  praise  God,  was  condemned  as  a 
violation  of  worship.  Preaching  was  exalted 
as  the  crowning  element  in  true  apostolic  wor¬ 
ship.  In  speaking  of  the  influence  which  these 
truths  should  have,  it  was  said  that  “we  should 
hold  and  act  upon  the  most  exalted  view  of  the 
church ;  that  all  should  comply  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  membership  in  the  church,  and  enter 
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it ;  and  that  those  who  are  in  it  should  by  per¬ 
sonal  example  and  effort  and  prayer  be  faithful 
in  the  advancement  of  the  objects  of  the  church.  ’  ’ 
A  brief  summary  of  the  work  of  the  Ninth  Pres 
byterian  Church  was  given.  He  spoke  of  its 
convocations,  its  communicants,  its  baptisms, 
its  marriages,  its  attendants,  its  influence  else¬ 
where  through  the  members  and  ministers  who 
have  gone  out  from  it.  “Paradise  above,"  he 
said,  “is  already  rich  with  souls  who  have  here 
been  trained  for  the  services  there. "  Dr.  Pat¬ 
terson  also  passed  in  reivew  the  churches  that 
were  in  the  city  when  the  Ninth  was  organized, 
with  their  growth  and  the  changes  they  have 
undergone,  and  the  progress  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion  during  the  seventy  five  years.  “What  Phil¬ 
adelphia  needs  just  now  is  not  more  churches, 
but  the  consolidation  and  strengthening  and  le- 
settling  of  some  of  those  that  are  already  here. 
There  are  enough  Protestant  churches  in  the  city, 
if  judiciously  placed,  to  have  one  within  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  every  building  and 
vacant  lot  in  it,  and  enough  Presbyterians  of 
the  different  branches  to  have  one  within  half  a 
mile  of  every  bouse  and  lot.  As  to  the  Ninth, 
it  should  be  strengthened  where  it  is.  This 
diamond  jubilee  service  should  have  as  its  crown 
the  inauguration  of  an  endowment  fund  for  it. 
Without  that,  though  better  still  with  it,  its 
beloved  pastor,  who  is  still  in  his  prime,  may 
celebrate  its  hundredth  anniversary  with  still  a 
vigorous  and  growing  congregation,  more  vig¬ 
orous  and  growing  than  ever,  if  the  congrega¬ 
tion  will  with  him  be  themselves  faithful  to  the 
true  ideal  of  the  church ;  especially  be  faithful 
to  the  standards  and  traditions  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  which  they  form  a  part.  For  a  long 
time  the  erowth  of  Presbyterianism  in  this  city 
was  greatly  in  advance  of  all  other  denomina¬ 
tions  here  and  of  Presbyterianism  elsewhere.  It 
was  in  the  van  of  all.  But  durins  the  last 
decade  it  ba^  been  receding  from  its  leadership. 
Why?  Because  in  many  of  its  cong^regations 
there  is  a  departure  from  the  Presbyterian  tradi¬ 
tional  and  constitutional  worship.  This  church 
has  not  so  wandered.  Resist  the  temptation  to 
do  so!"  The  sermon  closed  with  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  pastor  and  members  to  realize  the 
greatness  of  their  position  as  “laborers  together 
with  God."  Angels  were  pictured  as  minister¬ 
ing  spirits,  rejoicing  over  every  sinner  that 
repents ;  as  taking  up  to  heaven  and  to  the  souls 
that  have  gone  there  the  glad  tidings  of  progress 
here ;  as  waiting  to  escort  to  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  those  whom  one  after  another  death  sum¬ 
mons.  Seeing  therefore  that  you  are  compassed 
about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses  we 
urge  you  to  be  zealous  in  the  Master’s  work. 

Elklamd. — The  Presbytery  of  Wellsboro  dis¬ 
solved  the  pastoral  relation  of  the  Rev.  S.  H. 
Moon,  D.D.,  with  the  church  at  Elkland  and 
that  at  Osceola,  at  its  meeting  on  May  18th. 
This  was  done  at  the  desire  of  Dr.  Moon,  who 
has  served  these  two  neighboring  churches  for 
the  long  period  of  eighteen  years.  They  have 
grown  under  his  hands,  especially  during  the 
fast  five  years— one  hundred  and  twelve  having 
been  received  on  confession  of  their  faith  duri^ 
that  time.  The  pastor  has  made  upwards  of  400 
calls  upon  the  members  of  his  congregation  each 
year.  The  l^nevolent  contributions  have  in¬ 
creased  from  a  previous  yearly  average  of  about 
$^  to  over  $300  of  each  year  of  Dr.  Moon’s  pas¬ 
torate.  Last  year  they  amounted  to  $381.  The 
contributions  have  averaged  fully  as  much  dur¬ 
ing  the  bard  times  and  focal  financial  disasters 
as  they  did  when  times  were  prosperous.  During 
these  'eighteen  years  the  pastor  has  preached 
generally  three  times  each  Sunday  and  held 
double  midweek  meetings;  practically  perform¬ 
ing  the  work  of  ministering  to  two  churches. 
The  two  churches  have  taken  action  expressive 


of  their  great  regret  in  view  of  this  resignation. 
It  is  Dr.  Moon’s  purpose  to  rest  for  a  time  be¬ 
fore  accepting  further  permanent  labor. 

WiLKiNSBCBO. — The  Presbyterian  Church  (Dr. 
Thomas  Perry,  pastor),  received  June  6th, 
forty  six  new  members,  and  twenty  children 
were  baptized.  The  church  now  has  1,000  mem¬ 
bers,  300  having  been  added  the  last  fifteen 
months.  It  has  three  Christian  Endeavor  Socie 
ties  with  about  390  members. 

MISSOURI. 

Jefferson  City. — Our  church  at  the  capital 
city  of  Missouri  has  been  greatly  revived  and 
strengthened.  At  the  communion  services  on 
May  30th.  the  pastor.  Rev.  John  F.  Hendy,  D.D.. 
welcomed  twenty-seven  peisons  into  the  church 
on  profession  of  faith,  and  two  persons  by  letter. 
All  were  agreed  in  saying  that  no  more  im¬ 
pressive  services  were  ever  held  in  that  congre¬ 
gation.  Our  church  in  Jefferson  City  is  becom¬ 
ing  strong  and  effective.  Its  field  is  one  of  great 
importance.  For  years  it  suffered  seriously  in 
consequence  of  war  distractions,  but  these  are 
all  out  of  sight  now,  while  p^ce  and  proeperity 
have  taken  the  place  of  distrust  and  strife. 
Presbyterianism  now  has  a  firm  foothold  in  the 
capital  of  Missouri,  and  the  whole  outlook  ie 
full  of  promise. 

IOWA. 

Dcbcque. — The  German  Theological  School 
at  this  place  has  graduated  five  young  men  who 
are  now  ready  to  enter  the  active  ministry. 
There  have  bisen  thirty  seven  young  men  in 
this  Seminary  during  the  year.  The  endowment 
grows  slowly,  as  in  the  case  of  our  other  German 
Seminary  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Both  theee  insti¬ 
tutions  are  doing  a  needed  work,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  endowment  each,  or  even  one- 
half  the  amount,  would  be  of  the  greatest  ser¬ 
vice. 


VAI.irABI.E  WATER. 

The  Anaconda  (Mont.)  Recorder  says  that  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sights  of  the  great  min¬ 
ing  town  at  Butte  is  watching  the  process  by 
which  copper  is  caught  from  the  emerald  colored 
water  flowing  from  the  Anaconda  and  St.  Law¬ 
rence  mines.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the 
year  that  the  company  has  been  handling  this 
water  it  has  brought  in  $30,000  a  month  at  the 
cost  of  $1.0(X)  a  month.  An  old  German  named 
Mueller  was  the  first  man  to  successfully  save 
this  copper,  and  for  the  past  three  years. 
Thomas  Ledford  has  had  a  lease  of  it.  He  paid 
twenty-five  per  cent,  royalty  to  the  company 
which  amounted  to  $60, (WO  in  the  three  years, 
and  is  said  to  have  realized  at  least  $100,000  a 
year  himself. 

Several  seres  of  ground  are  now  covered  with 
wooden  vats,  which  are  filled  with  all  the  old 
iron  the  company  has  accumulated,  any  tin  or 
iron  being  good  for  the  purpoee  and  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated  that  for  every  pound  of  iron  put  in  a  vat  a 
pound  of  copper  is  produced.  When  the  water 
first  attacks  the  iron,  the  copper  absorbs  the 
iron  completely  within  three  weeks.  After  pre¬ 
cipitation  is  effected,  the  water  is  drawn  off  and 
the  slimy  copper  is  transferred  to  another  tank 
and  the  water  still  further  drained  off.  In  these 
vats  the  copper  appears  like  a  clayish  substance, 
and  can  then  be  sacked  into  packages  of  1(X) 
pounds,  and  in  this  form  is  sent  to  the  smelters, 
where  it  produces  an  average  of  86  per  cent,  pure 
copper,  ^e  iron  left  makes  a  fine  flux  and 
when  mixed  with  other  smelting  ore  brings  it 
up  to  a  value  of  $3(X)  a  ton.  Thus  the  water  is 
proving  the  most  profitable  product  of  this 
famous  Anaconda  Copper  Mining 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  Yobk  City. — The  People’s  Tabernacle  at 
232  E^ist  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  street.  New 
York,  of  which  Rev.  Henry  M.  Tyndall  is  pas¬ 
tor,  is  doing  a  good  wwk  and  pretty  short  allow¬ 
ance.  Though  a  member  of  Presbytery,  the 
pastor  thinks  it  wise  to  conduct  his  work  on  an 
independent  basis,  and  to  depend  wholly  on  vol¬ 
untary  offerii^  for  the  support  of  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  and  himself  and  family.  The  receipts 
from  the  church  and  Sunday-school  collections 
and  individual  offerings  during  May  were  8116- 
.58.  The  expenditures  during  the  same  thirty- 
one  days  were  893.05,  leaving  a  balance  of  823.53 
for  pastor’s  salary.  He  says,  for  the  information 
of  all  who  may  be  interested :  This  work  was 
started  October  1st,  1892.  The  pastor  is  an  or¬ 
dained  minister,  a  member  of  New  York  Pres- 
b^ry.  The  work  is  unsectarian,  and  is 
directed  to  the  saving  of  the  lost  of  all  classes 
and  conditions.  The  field  is  about  a  square 
mile  in  extent,  and  comprises  a  population  of 
100,000  of  New  York's  poorest  people  of  the  East 
Side.  Within  the  district  there  are  but  two 
small  Protestant  churches,  only  one  of  which  is 
English-speaking.  We  have  two  rented  halls  in 
which  are  held  fourteen  services  each  week. 
Four  of  these  are  Sunday  schools,  in  which  are 
gathered  some  500  children.  An  undenomina¬ 
tional  church  was  organized  in  1894.  Into  its 
communion  230  persons,  representing  ten  differ¬ 
ent  denominations,  have  been  received.  Our 
Church  Building  Fund  amounts  in  cash  and 
pledgee  to  84,001.  Six  missionaries  are  devoting 
all  their  time  to  the  work.  To  lessen  expense 
they  are  keeping  house,  and  are  receiving  their 
board  only  for  their  services.  After  six  months' 
service  they  will  be  given  85  a  month,  providing 
the  receipts  for  the  work  will  admit  of  it.  It  is 
a  work  of  faith  and  a  labor  of  love.  No  contri¬ 
butions  are  ever  solicited  and  no  debts  are  con¬ 
tracted.  About  82,500  a  year  is  required  to  sup¬ 
port  the  work  It  all  comes  from  voluntary  offer¬ 
ings;  nearly  one  half  is  given  by  the  people 
here.  The  pastor  holds  himself  personally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  payment  of  all  expenses,  and 
accepts  for  the  support  of  his  family  any  bal¬ 
ance  remaining  from  the  receipts.  This  for  the 
past  four  years  has  been  but  little  more  than 
one-half  the  salary  he  resigned  in  order  to  labor 
here.  Donations  of  provisions  for  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Home,  or  of  money  to  maintain  and  extend 
the  work,  are  always  thankfully  received  and 
fully  acknowledged. 

Albany. — Two  interesting  conventions  were 
held  here  the  past  week— one  the  seventh  annual 
convention  of  the  boys’  department  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  the  other  a  Parents’ 
Congress,  in  connection  with  the  tenth  conven 
tion  of  the  Albany  Women’s  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance  Union.  Nearly  150  delegates  attended  the 
first — May  23d-June  1st — from  points  in  eastern 
and  northern  New  York.  Reports  and  discus¬ 
sions  occupied  Saturday,  the  evening  being 
occupied  by  Secretary  G.  A.  Hall  and  W.  W. 
Smith  of  Poughkeepsie.  A  service  was  held  in 
memory  of  Sumner  P.  Dudley,  who  organized 
the  boys’  department  and  the  camping  parties 
on  Luke  Champlain.  At  the  Sunday  afternoon 
meeting,  conducted  bv  Secretary  Booth,  fifteen 
or  more  boys  answered  the  question,  “What  do 
you  think  of  Christ  as  Saviour,  Guide  and 
Friend  ?’’  and  in  answer  to  Mr.  Booth’s  appeal 
to  those  not  Christians,  over  100  rose  for  prayer 
and  remained  for  an  after  meeting.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning,  at  State  Street  Church,  various  delegates, 
under  lead  of  Mr.  Hall,  gave  reasons  for  the 
work  among  railroad  men,  college  students,  etc. 
Dr.  Holmes  followed  with  a  stirring  address. 

The  Parents'  Congress  was  held  in  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  June  1st.  2d,  with  dis¬ 
cussion  and  papers  on  all  manner  of  subjects  re¬ 
lating  to  the  welfare  of  parents,  children  and  the 
home,  in  which  Christian  and  Jewish  minis¬ 
ters,  Salvation  Army  leaders,  professors,  teach¬ 
ers,  doctors,  etc.,  took  part.  Perhaps  the  Lioet 
novel  address  was  that  of  Jacob  G.  Smith,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  George  Junior  Republic  at  Freeville, 
N.  Y.  He  is  a  slight  built  youth  of  seventeen. 


ISO  BUQQY  COMPANY  FAILURES. 

During  the  two  years  over  ISO  buggy  manufact¬ 
urers  have  failed,  and  the  present  disturbed  condition 
of  the  market  is  anything  but  encouraging.  In  many 
esses  the  stocks  were  bought  up  by  Sears,  Roebuck  tc 
Co.,  of  Chicago.  They  have  issued  a  big  catalogue  of 
these  goods,  which  they  are  sending  out  broadcast- 
sending  to  everybody  that  writes  for  it  -  offering  high- 
grade  DUJnriea  at  ruinously  low  prices,  on  trial  before 
paying.  They  seem  to  control  the  buggy  mark.>t.  and 
the  question  arises,  what  is  the  manufacturer  going  to 
do  until  this  stock  is  sold  out. 
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with  earnest,  intelligent  face,  and  resolute  voice. 
In  crisp  words  and  quick  terms  of  expression  be 
told  of  the  origin  of  the  republic,  its  methods 
and  results  in  making  good  citizens  out  of  slum 
children.  “Jakey, ’’  as  he  is  called,  will  soon 
take  a  fu'.l  course  at  Cornell,  studying  law  and 
sociology  and  then  take  up  the  work  again  with 
Mr.  George.  The  closiim  address,  Wednesday 
evening,  was  by  Anthony  Comstock  of  New  York, 
who  gave  the  latest  incidents  in  his  work  of 
protecting  the  young  from  bad  literature,  in¬ 
cluding  some  arrests  in  Albany.  W.  H.  C. 

Fourth  Church. — The  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Church,  Albany,  Rev.  D.  O.  Mears,  D.D., 
sailed  June  9th  (yesterday)  with  bis  family, 
for  Europe.  They  expect  to  be  absent  during  the 
summer. 

Ashland. — The  Rev.  H.  M.  Dodd,  formerly  of 
Augusta,  was  installed  as  pastor  over  the  church 
at  Ashland  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  let.  The 
Rev.  C.  C.  Thorne  of  Windham,  presided  and 
put  the  constitutional  questions.  He  also 
preached  the  sermon  on  the  text,  “My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world.’’  Prayer  was  offered  by 
the  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Rev.  D.  R.  Perry ;  the  charge  to  the  pastor  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Long  of  Jewett; 
that  to  the  people  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Judson  of 
Hunter.  A  large  number  attended  the  services 
and  many  waited  to  assure  the  pastor  at  the 
-;loee  of  their  wish  that  his  work  among  them 
might  be  long  and  successful.  It  has  been  many 
years  since  this  church  has  had  a  settled  pastor, 
and  some  ground  has  been  lost  through  frequent 
changes  and  interregnums  when  there  was  no 
one  on  the  field  and  occasional  supplies  were 
all  that  could  be  had.  With  an  efficient  board 
of  elders  and  trustees  and  an  able  and  experienced 
minister  at  the  helm,  this  church  should  enter 
upon  a  time  of  renewed  prosperity.  A.  B.  J.  j 
Romulus. — The  Seneca  Union  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  embracing  fifteen  societies,  is  to  hold 
its  ninth  annual  session  in  the  old  historic 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Romulus,  June  12th. 
The  convention  sermon  is  to  be  preached  by 
Rev.  C.  F.  Porter  of  Lodi.  “Young  People’s 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,’’  is  to  be  treated 
by  Miss  Sue  Bancroft,  Trumansburg;  “Musi¬ 
cally,”  by  Professor  Charles  M.  Van  Doren. 
Lodi;  ana  “Devotionally. ”  by  K.  M.  Chrysler, 
North  Hector.  Rev.  J.  F.  Rich  of  Covert  is  to 
speak  on  “The  Debt  We  Owe  the  Midweek 
Meeting;”  Rev.  J.  S.  Niles  of  Trumansburg, 
on  “The  Pledge,  its  Solemn  Significance;^’ 
“The  Money  Side  in  Making  Christians,  ”  is  the 
theme  of  ^v.  William  H.  Hubbard,  D.D.,  of 
Auburn,  and  “The  Twentieth  Century  Chris¬ 
tian,”  ^  Rev.  William  J.  McKittrick  of 
Buffalo.  Ineeidentof  the  State  Association.  The 
convention  will  no  doubt  be  very  interesting  and 
profitable  to  the  many  who  will  be  in  attendance. 


The  Presbytery  of  Utica  in  session  June  7th 
in  Utica,  received  Rev.  Burnett  T.  Stafford 
from  the  Oneida,  Chenango  and  Delaware  Con¬ 
gregational  Association;  dismissed  to  the  care 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  Licentiate  Milton 
K.  Merwin,  and  to  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Wellsboro  Licentiate  Carl  Wi  Dud  ey  and  licersNl 
Selden  L.  Haynes  to  preach.  Presbytery  will 
meet  June  29th,  at  2  P.M. ,  in  Martinsburgb, 
to  ordain  and  install  David  L.  Roberts. 

Dana  W.  Bigelow,  S.  C. 

Troy. — The  Rev.  Herbert  C.  Hinds,  pastor  of 
the  Ninth  Presbyterian  Church,  has  tendered 
his  resignation. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Camden.— Calvary  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr. 
Arthur  W.  Spooner,  pastor,  has  just  passed  its 
second  anniversary  and  the  enterprise  nas  never 
more  promising.  The  little  leafiet.  “Our  Church 
Home,”  says:  “In  all  departments  of  the  church 
we  can  discover  progress.  Look  at  the  Sunday- 
school,  numberirg  nearly  6(X)  members.  Look 
at  the  Young  Peoples’  Society,  vigorous,  earnest, 
devoted.  I^k  at  the  Loyal  V^rkers  pushing 
their  way  along  with  unceasing  fidelity  and  zeal. 
Look  at  the  Missionary  Society  recently  organ¬ 
ized  and  destined  to  increase  the  interest  of  all 
who  join  it  in  the  real  purpose  of  the  church, 
the  saving  of  the  world.  The  financial  condition 
is  also  most  encouraging.  The  recent  plan 
adopted  by  the  united  Boards  and  vigorously 
introduced,  gives  assurance  that  in  this  respect 
the  future  is  sure  to  be  far  brighter  than  the 
past.  With  a  church  steadily  and  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing.  a  people  loyal  and  enthusiastic,  what  can 
we  do  else  at  this  second  anniversary  than  to 
sing,  and  sing  with  all  our  hearts  “Praise  God 
from  Whom  all  Blessings  Flow  ?” 

East  Orange. — At  the  Munn  Avenue  Presby¬ 
ter  iau  Church,  Elast  Orange,  (Rev.  Dr.  Ludlow, 
pastor),  twenty  two  persons  were  added  to  the 
communion  on  Sabbath,  the  6th  inst.,  ten  by 
letter  and  twelve  on  confession  of  faith. 

Hackensack. — On  Sabbath,  June  the  6th,  the 
Rev.  C.  Rudolph  Kuebler  completed  his  sixth 
year  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  following  r^ume  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
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health  and  growth  of  the  church  during  theae 
years.  Enrolled  members  ,  in  1^1,  88;  to-day, 
185.  Received  into  church  fellowship,  158  per¬ 
sons;  on  confession  of  faith,  81;  by  letter,  77. 
Dismissed  to  the  fellowship  of  other  churches, 
35.  Called  to  the  graveside,  71  times;  20  times 
to  speak  farewell  to  beloved  members  of  the 
church.  Administered  the  sacrament  of  bap¬ 
tism  to  53  persons ;  united  in  marriaee  ^  cou¬ 
ples.  In  spite  of  the  hard  times  whi^  in  some 
degree  affected  the  thirteen  churches  of  Hacken¬ 
sack,  our  financial  obligations  have  been  met 
with  commendable  fidelity.  Contributed  for 
Home  Missions,  S532;  for  Foreign  Missions, 
$474 ;  for  general  benevolences,  603 ;  for  congre¬ 
gational  purposes,  $21,096. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — Rev.  R.  M.  Patterson,  LL.D., 
on  May  30th,  preached  a  sermon  in  celebration 
of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Ninth 
Presbyterian  Church — Rev.  W.  P.  Pulton  pastor. 
Hie  text  was  Acts  xi.  26.  After  defining  the 
word  “church,  ’’  the  speaker  said  of  the  purposes 
for  which  Christians  assemble :  These  purposes 
were  to  worship  Qod,  the  worship  consisting  of 
praise,  prayer,  reading  the  inspired  W^rd, 
preaching,  the  offertory,  the  sacraments,  the 
benediction,  in  all  of  which  God  was  entitled  to 
the  truest,  the  best,  the  most  beautiful  that 
genius  and  study  and  cultivation  and  art,  under 
the  baptism  of  divine  grace,  can  give ;  to  develop 
the  Christian  life  in  the  worshipers  and  to  guide 
and  help  them  heavenward ;  to  win  souls  over 
from  the  world  to  the  number  of  believers  and 
professed  believers  in  Jesus,  and  to  purify  and 
elevate  society.  The  outside  world,  he  said,  is 
benefited  by  the  Church.  “Civilization  with¬ 
out  Christianity  is  veneered  brutality.”  The 
“institutional  church”  was  commended  in  some 
of  its  features,  while  guarding  against  the  secu- 
larities.  The  transformation  of  a  church  into  a 
concert  hall,  in  which  performers,  with  splendid, 
even  unintelligent  music,  delight  and  regale  a 
congregation,  instead  of  leading  them  in  heart 
and  voice  to  praise  God.  was  condemned  as  a 
violation  of  worship.  Preaching  was  exalted 
as  the  crowning  element  in  true  apostolic  wor¬ 
ship.  In  speaking  of  the  influence  which  these 
truths  should  have,  it  was  said  that  “we  should 
hold  and  act  upon  the  moat  exalted  view  of  the 
church ;  that  all  should  comply  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  membership  in  the  church,  and  enter 
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it;  and  that  those  who  are  in  it  ehould  by  per¬ 
sonal  example  and  effort  and  prayer  be  faithful 
in  the  advancement  of  the  objects  of  the  church.  ” 
A  brief  summary  of  the  work  of  the  Ninth  Pres 
byterian  Church  was  given.  He  spoke  of  its 
convocations,  its  communicants,  its  baptisms, 
its  marriages,  its  attendants,  its  influence  else¬ 
where  through  the  members  and  ministers  who 
have  gone  out  from  it.  “Paradise  above,”  he 
said,  “is  already  rich  with  souls  who  have  here 
been  trained  for  the  services  there.  ”  Dr.  Pat¬ 
terson  also  passed  in  reivew  the  churchee  that 
were  in  the  city  when  the  Ninth  was  organized, 
with  their  growth  and  the  changes  they  have 
undergone,  and  the  progress  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion  during  the  seventy  five  years.  “What  Phil¬ 
adelphia  needs  just  now  is  not  more  churches, 
but  the  consolidation  and  strengthening  and  re¬ 
settling  of  some  of  those  that  are  already  here. 
There  are  enough  Protestant  churches  in  the  city, 
if  judiciously  placed,  to  have  one  within  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  every  building  and 
vacant  lot  in  it,  and  enough  Presbyterians  of 
the  different  branches  to  have  one  within  half  a 
mile  of  every  house  and  lot.  As  to  the  Ninth, 
it  ehould  be  strengthened  where  it  is.  This 
diamond  jubilee  service  should  have  as  its  crown 
the  inauguration  of  an  endowment  fund  for  it. 
Without  that,  though  better  still  with  it,  its 
beloved  pastor,  who  is  still  in  his  prime,  may 
celebrate  its  hundredth  anniversary  with  still  a 
vigorous  and  growing  congregation,  more  vig¬ 
orous  and  growing  th^an  ever,  if  the  congrega¬ 
tion  will  with  him  be  themselves  faithful  to  the 
true  ideal  of  the  church ;  especially  be  faithful 
to  the  standards  and  traditions  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  which  they  form  a  part.  For  a  long 
time  the  growth  of  Presbyterianism  in  this  city 
was  greatly  in  advance  of  all  other  denomina¬ 
tions  here  and  of  Presbyterianism  elsewhere.  It 
was  in  the  van  of  all.  But  during  tUe  last 
decade  it  ba^  been  receding  from  its  leadership. 
Why?  Because  in  many  of  its  congregations 
there  is  a  departure  from  the  Presbyterian  tradi¬ 
tional  and  constitutional  worship.  This  church 
has  not  so  wandered.  Resist  the  temptation  to 
do  so!”  The  sermon  closed  with  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  pastor  and  members  to  realize  the 
greatness  of  their  position  as  “laborers  together 
with  God.”  Angels  were  pictured  as  minister¬ 
ing  spirits,  rejoicing  over  every  sinner  that 
repents ;  as  taking  up  to  heaven  and  to  the  souls 
that  have  gone  there  the  glad  tidings  of  progress 
here;  as  waiting  to  escort  to  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  those  whom  one  after  another  death  sum¬ 
mons.  Seeing  therefore  that  you  are  compassed 
about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses  we 
urge  you  to  be  zealous  in  the  Master’s  work. 

Elklamd. — The  Presbytery  of  Wellsboro  dis¬ 
solved  the  pastoral  relation  of  the  Rev.  S.  H. 
Moon,  D.D.,  with  the  church  at  Elkland  and 
that  at  Osceola,  at  its  meeting  on  May  18th. 
This  was  done  at  the  desire  of  Dr.  Moon,  who 
has  served  these  two  neighboring  churches  for 
the  long  period  of  eighteen  years.  They  have 
grown  under  his  hands,  especially  during  the 
faet  five  years— one  hundred  and  twelve  having 
been  received  on  confession  of  their  faith  during 
that  time.  The  pastor  has  made  upwards  of  400 
calls  upon  the  members  of  his  congregation  each 
year.  The  benevolent  contributions  have  in¬ 
creased  from  a  previous  yearly  average  of  about 
$50  to  over  1300  of  each  year  of  Dr.  Moon’s  dm- 
torate.  Last  year  they  amounted  to  $381.  The 
contributions  have  averaged  fully  as  much  dur¬ 
ing  the  hard  times  and  focal  financial  disasters 
as  they  did  when  times  were  prosperous.  During 
these  «ighteen  years  the  pastor  has  preached 
generally  three  times  each  Sunday  and  held 
double  midweek  meetings;  practically  perform¬ 
ing  the  work  of  ministering  to  two  churches. 
The  two  churchee  have  taken  action  expressive 


of  their  great  regret  in  view  of  this  resignation. 
It  is  Dr.  Moon’s  purpose  to  rest  for  a  time  be¬ 
fore  accepting  further  permanent  labor. 

WiLKiNSBCBG. — The  Presbyterian  Church  (Dr. 
Thomas  Perry,  pastor),  received  June  6th, 
forty  six  new  members,  and  twenty  children 
were  baptized.  The  church  now  has  1,000  mem¬ 
bers,  300  having  been  added  the  last  fifteen 
months.  It  has  three  Christian  Endeavor  Socie 
ties  with  about  390  members. 

MISSOURI. 

Jefferson  Citv. — Our  church  at  the  capital 
city  of  Missouri  has  been  greatly  revived  and 
strengthened.  At  the  communion  services  on 
May  %th.  the  pastor.  Rev.  John  F.  Hendy,  D.  D. , 
welcomed  twenty-seven  peisons  into  the  church 
on  profession  of  faith,  and  two  persons  by  letter. 
All  were  agreed  in  saying  that  no  more  im¬ 
pressive  services  were  ever  held  in  that  congre¬ 
gation.  Our  church  in  Jefferson  City  is  becom¬ 
ing  strong  and  effective.  Its  field  is  one  of  great 
importance.  For  years  it  suffered  seriously  in 
consequence  of  war  distractions,  but  these  are 
all  out  of  sight  now,  while  peace  and  prosperity 
have  taken  the  place  of  distrust  and  strife. 
Presbyterianism  now  has  a  firm  foothold  in  the 
capital  of  Missouri,  and  the  whole  outlook  is 
full  of  promise. 

IOWA. 

Dcbdque. — The  German  Theological  School 
at  this  place  has  graduated  five  young  men  who 
are  now  ready  to  enter  the  active  ministry. 
There  have  been  thirty  seven  young  men  in 
this  Seminary  duriog  the  year.  The  endowment 
grows  slowly,  as  in  the  case  of  our  other  German 
Seminary  at  Bloomfield.  N.  J.  Both  theee  insti- 
tutione  are  doing  a  needed  work,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  endowment  each,  or  even  one- 
half  the  amount,  would  be  of  the  greatest  ser¬ 
vice. 


VALCABLB  WATEK. 

The  Anaconda  (Mont.)  Recorder  says  that  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sights  of  the  great  min¬ 
ing  town  at  Butte  is  watching  the  process  by 
which  copper  is  caught  from  the  emerald  colored 
water  flowing  from  the  Anaconda  and  St.  Law¬ 
rence  mines.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the 
year  that  the  company  has  been  handling  this 
water  it  has  brought  in  $30,000  a  month  at  the 
cost  of  $1.(XX)  a  month.  An  old  German  named 
Mueller  was  the  first  man  to  successfully  save 
this  copper,  and  for  the  past  three  years. 
Ihomas  Ledford  has  had  a  lease  of  it.  He  paid 
twenty-five  per  cent,  royalty  to  the  company 
which  amounted  to  $60,()00  in  the  three  years, 
and  is  said  to  have  realized  at  least  $100,000  a 
year  himself. 

Several  acres  of  ground  are  now  covered  with 
wooden  vats,  wbicn  are  filled  with  all  the  old 
iron  the  company  has  accumulated,  any  tin  or 
iron  being  good  for  the  purpose  and  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated  that  for  every  pound  of  iron  put  in  a  vat  a 
pound  of  copper  is  produced.  When  the  water 
first  attacks  the  iron,  the  copper  absorbs  the 
iron  completely  within  three  weeks.  After  pre¬ 
cipitation  is  effected,  the  water  is  drawn  off  and 
the  slimy  copper  is  transferred  to  another  tank 
and  the  water  still  further  drained  off.  In  theee 
vats  the  copper  appears  like  a  ciayieb  substance, 
and  can  then  be  sacked  into  packages  of  100 
pounds,  and  in  this  form  is  sent  to  the  smelters, 
where  it  produces  an  average  of  86  per  cent,  pure 
copper,  ^e  iron  left  makes  a  fine  flux  and 
when  mixed  with  other  smelting  ore  brings  it 
up  to  a  value  of  $300  a  ton.  Thus  the  water  is 

?iroving  the  moat  profitable  product  of  thi* 
amous  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company. 
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A  PIONEER  SHOEMAKER. 

WORKING  AT  HIS  TRADE  ALTHOUGH  EIGHTY-FIVE  YEARS  OLD. 


Mr.  James  McMillen,  of  Champaign,  Has  Followed  the  Shoemaker’s  Trade  All  His 
Life— Every  Day  at  His  Bench  Working  with  Apparently  the  Same 
Vigor  as  a  Young  Man— A  Sketch  cf  His  Life. 


'•  I  ■  ' ,  . .  .  From  the  (Jazette,  Champaign,  III. 


THE  ADIRONDACK  SEASON. 

Dear  Evangelist:  Many  of  your  readers  have 
shown  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  this  part  of  our  State. -They  have  not  only 
summered  and  evi^n  'winttfed  here,  bat  by  their 
generous  gifts  to  philanthropic  institutions  and 
to  churches  of  almost  every  namfe  and  sect,  have 
done  much  toward  making  ‘‘the  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert 
to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.” 

While  we  do  not  complain  of  the  unstinted 
generosity  of  our  visiting  brethren  to  organiza¬ 
tions  of  other  faiths,  and  to  philanthropic  insti¬ 
tutions  of  other  religious  bodies  exclusively  de¬ 
nominational  and  clanish,  yet  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  our  people  and  Church  get  but  little, 
if  any  recognition  and  credit  for  their  large  out¬ 
lays  of  money  and  sympathy  in  thus  helping 
bodies  on  their  feet, of  a  different  creed  than  their 
own.  Whatever  weaknesses  our  Church  may  be 
charged  with,  it  cannot  be  charged  with  stingi¬ 
ness  or  denominational  exclusiveness  in  gifts  to 
objects  outside  of  denominational  lines.  Visitors 
to  the  Adirondacks  need  not  go  far  to  see  and 
feel  the  force  of  this  statement.  Our  plea  is  not 
for  narrowness  in  our  gifts,  but  only  for  reason¬ 
able  loyalty.  In  other  words,  wo  do  not  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  man  who  seems  to  think  more  of 
some  other  family  than  he  does  of  his  own,  fairly 
judged  by  what  he  does.  “In  honor  preferring 
one  another,  ’  ’  has  not  this  promiscuous  scope 
when  soundly  interpreted. 

But  all  this  aside.  Permit  me  to  say  that  up 
here  in  the  mountains  “the  winter  is  past,  the 
rain  is  over  and  gone,  the  flowers  appear  on  the 
earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, 
and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land.  ’’ 
All  nature  seems  vocal  with  the  praises  of  her 
great  and  beneficent  Creator,  who  “maketh  Hie 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.” 

The  winter  has  been  a  long  one;  the  snows 
have  been  deep ;  the  air  cold,  the  mercury  drop¬ 
ping  some  days  to  forty  below  zero,  but  dry  and 
invigorating.  During  this  cold  weather,  con¬ 
sumptives  are  required  by  their  medical  attend¬ 
ants  to  sit  eight  hours  every  day  in  the  open  air, 
and  they  enjoy  and  are  benefited  by  this  strange, 
yet  wonderful  r^imen.  To  this  kind  of  life 
one  of  our  city  ministers  subjected  himself  dur¬ 
ing  a  recent  winter,  and  gained  in  flesh  forty 
pounds  ! 

But  now  nature  appears  in  another  mood.  We 
seem  to  be  in  another  world.  The  change  was  a 
speedy  one.  And  all  external  things,  of  land¬ 
scape  and  forest,  were  never  more  inviting  and 
beautiful  at  the  beginning  of  June.  Campers 
are  here  or  are  getting  ready  for  the  summer’s 
outing.  Boarding  houses  and  hotels  have  been 
alive  with  painters  and  decorators;  their  pro¬ 
prietors  are  wearing  smiling  faces,  and  are  even 
jubilant  in  anticipation. 

With  increasing  facilities  for  getting  into  the 
mountains,  the  influx  will  probably  be  greater 
this  year  than  ever  before.  Railroads  are  still 
being  built,  and  others  are  projected.  It  is 
feared  by  many  that  with  increasing  railroad 
facilities  we  shall  be  brought  so  near  to  the  great 
cities  that  the  Adirondacks  will  soon  loose  their 
charms  for  sportsmen,  and  others ;  the  game  and 
fish  a  thing  of  the  past,  consequent  on  the  forests 
having  been  cut  down  by  the  lumbermen.  Thus 
the  glory  of  this  great  wilderness  might  become 
but  a  rememberance.  But,  happily,  the  legisla- 
ure  at  Albany  and  the  zeal  of  Gov.  Black,  have 
saved  us  from  such  great  calamity. 

During  the  winter  the  various  mission  sta¬ 
tions  have  been  well  sustained,  while  three  of 
them  have  had  revivals  of  religion  with  a  score 
or  more  of  accessions.  Seventy  boxes  and  bar¬ 
rels  of  second  hand  wearing  apparel,  with  books, 
papers,  and  religious  literature  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  needy — the  gifts  of  city 
Sabbath  schools.  Endeavor  Societies  and  Ladies’ 
Associations. 


At  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years,  James 
McMillen,  of  112  West  Washington  street,  is  one  of 
the  most  active  men  in  Champaign,  Illinois.  Mr. 
McMillen  is  a  pioneer  citizen  of  the  city,  and  his 
form  is  as  familiar  on  the  streets  as  that  of  any 
citizen  of  the  town.  All  his  life  Mr.  McMillen  has 
followed  the  trade  of  shoemaker,  and  every  day  finds 
him  at  his  bench,  bending  over  his  work  with  ap¬ 
parently  the  same  vigor  he  commanded  when  he 
was  a  young  man. 

He  has  a  little  shop  on  North  Wright  street,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  he  is 
the  official  shoemaker,  as  it  were,  for  the  students 
of  that  institution. 

About  a  year  ago  Mr.  McMillen  was  absent  from 
his  bench  for  several  weeks,  and  his  familiar  form 
was  missed  along  the  streets.  The  local  newspapers 
announced  that  he  was  dangerously  ill.  For  months 
he  was  a  sufferer,  but  finally  he  appeared  again  at 
his  shop,  and  has  lost  but  few  days  since  then  and 
none,  perhaps,  on  account  of  sickness.  His  friends 
were  surprised  to  see  him  out  again,  and  they  were 
more  surprised  when  he  told  them  the  cause  of  his 
recovery. 

There  was  no  small  amount  of  local  interest  in 
his  case,  and  a  reporter  visited  him  to  have  him 
relate  the  story. 

“I  feel,”  said  the  spry  old  gentleman,  “that  I  owe 
my  life  to  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  PilLs  for  Pale  People 
Something  like  a  year  ago  it  appearerl  to  me  that  I 
was  almost  a  physical  wreck.  1  was  suffering  from 
a  disease  of  the  kidneys.  A  thick  scurf  had  formed 
on  the  bottoms  of  my  feet  and  my  ankles  were  ter¬ 
ribly  swollen  and  infiamed.  In  facr,  they  reached 


Two  new  houses  of  worship  have  been  erected — 
one  well  located  at  Lake  Clear  Junction,  costing 
over  a  thousand  dollars,  and  easily  reached  by 
campers  on  the  upper  St.  Regis,  and  upper 
Saranac  Lakes,  whom  the  regular  inhabitants 
are  always  glad  to  see  present  at  the  services, 
and  to  whom  a  cordial  welcome  is  ever  extended. 
The  black  walnut  upholstered  settees  and  the 
beautiful  pulpit,  with  other  valuable  gifts  were 
given  by  the  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J,,  Rev  J,  Clement  French,  D.D.,  pas¬ 
tor.  Dr.  French  and  his  noble  church  have  been 
the  constant  and  devoted  friends  of  the  mission. 
By  the  way,  the  doctor  has  a  fine  camp  at  Holly¬ 
wood,  where  for  years  he  has  spent  his  summer 
vacations,  and  he  is  an  authority  on  the  Adiron¬ 
dacks. 

The  other  church  edifice  erected  and  added  to 
the  Adirondack  group,  is  at  Waverly,  costing 
about  a  thousand  dollars.  The  pews  were  the 
gift  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Potsdam. 
The  church  was  organized  in  a  email  log  school- 
house  in  the  fall  of  1895,  and  the  present  new 
structure  was  dedicated  last  November.  This 
new  church  is  supplying  a  long  felt  need,  anu 
has  a  bright  future.  Connected  with  it  are 
several  outposts.  District  No.  4,  Spring  Cove, 
Santa  Clara  and  Blue  Mountain. 

Island  Chapel  in  the  Upper  Saranac  Lake, 
usually  opens  fur  public  services  the  last  of  June. 
The  chapel  is  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
Lake,  and  is  reached  by  boat.  Forty  small 
cralt,  with  naphtha  launches,  are  often  seen  on 
a  Sabbath  morning,  sailing  over  the  beautiful 
water,  with  happy  worshipers,  to  the  house  of 
the  Lord. 

At  Lake  Placid  services  are  usually  held  every 
Sabbath  morning  during  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September  at  the  Baptist  Church. 
Services  are  usually  conducted  by  visiting  cler¬ 
gymen,  the  congregations  often  numbering  three 


such  a  condition  that  I  could  not  walk,  and  it  looked 
as  though  my  days  were  numbered. 

“I  read  in  the  newspapers  testimonials  from  people 
who  claimed  to  have  been  cured  of  kidney  troutde 
by  the  use  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People,  and  thought  that  it  would  do  me  no  harm 
to  give  them  a  tnal.  I  bought  a  box  at  the  drug 
store  and  began  taking  them  according  to  directions. 
It  may  seem  strange,  out  it  is  a  fact  that  I  felt  the 
benefit  of  them  almost  as  soon  as  I  began  to  take 
them.  After  I  had  taken  a  few  pills  my  urinal  dis- 
charees  became  almost  as  black  as  tar  and  I  noticed 
at  the  same  time  that  the  pain  and  soreness  were 
leaving  my  kidneys. 

“A  few  days  later  the  swelling  began  to  go  out  of 
my  ankles,  and  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  it  had  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared,  taking  with  it  that  terrible  scurf 
which  had  formed  ou  the  bottoms  of  my  feet  and 
caused  me  so  much  trouble.  I  coutinued  to  gather 
my  lost  strength,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  I  felt 
eniirely  recovered  and  resumed  my  work  at  the 
shop.  I  think  I  took  from  four  to  five  boxes  of  the 
pills  and  have  taken  none  since.” 

Mr.  McMillen’s  residence  on  West  Washington 
street  is  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  his  shop,  but 
nearly  every  day  he  walks  the  entire  distance,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  and  he  could  not  do  this  if  that 
swelling  still  existed. 

Mr.  McMillen  has  no  backwardness  in  talking  of 
the  merits  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  contain 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and  rich¬ 
ness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They 
are  sold  in  boxes  (>  ever  in  loose  form,  by  the  doz^n 
or  hundred)  at  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  *2.50 
and  may  be  had  of  all  druggists  or  directly  by  mal 
jrom  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady, N.Y 


hundred  people.  Dr.  J.  Reid  of  Detroit,  Dr. 
Hutton  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Drs.  Green 
and  Paxton  of  Princeton,  Drs.  Bushnell  of  New 
York,  with  Spining  of  South  Orange,  Mc¬ 
Millen  and  Roberts,  our  secretaries  of  Home 
Missions,  with  others  have  been  some  of  the 
eminent  preachers  that  have  filled  the  pulpit  to 
the  delight  of  the  audiences.  The  guests  at 
the  Park  Hotel,  Childwold,  St.  Lawrence  county, 
will  find  Rev.  Mr.  McNeil,  brother  to  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  McNeil,  recently  visiting  this  country, 
the  occupant  of  the  pulpit  of  that  place.  This 
young  man  is  still  a  student,  but  his  hearers 
regard  him  as  a  sort  of  Boanerges. 

The  guests  at  the  hotels  and  camps  on  the 
upper  Saranac  Lake,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
Student  Neil  is  preaching  at  the  Axton  Church 
with  his  usual  eloquence  and  fervor.  Saranac 
Lake  Church  is  prospring  and  is  doing  a  good 
work.  All  these  infant  Adirondack  churches  are 
supported  by  the  permanent  inhabitants  and 
summer  visitors,  and  are  no  tax  upon  the  Home 
Board  for  support.  The  houses  of  worship  also 
were  largely  erected  by  the  inhabitants  and  our 
visiting  friends  in  the  Adirondacks — receiving 
aidfrom  the  erection  fund  only  in  two  instances. 
To  all  a  thousand  thanks  and  grateful  acknowl¬ 
edgments. 

The  superintendency  of  these  growing  churches 
and  mission  work  within  the  bounds  of  Cham¬ 
plain  Presbytery  is  now  under  the  direction  of 
Rev,  W.  J.  Lusk,  a  recent  graduate  of  Prince¬ 
ton  ;  while  the  old  and  former  missionary  is  en¬ 
gaged  In  the  same  work  as  formerly,  in  St.'  Law¬ 
rence,  Hamilton  and  Herkimer  counties,  under 
direction  of  St.  Lawrence  Presbytery. 

Already  in  this  new  field,  openings  for  Sab¬ 
bath  schools  and  churches  are  -  seen  on  every 
side,  and  three  student  missionaries  are,  or  sodn 
will  be  stationed  at  desirable  points,  sustained 
by  a  city  gentleman.  Other  missionaries  will 
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any  day  to  be  die- 
honored  utter- 
despair,  asks  Where 
shall  I  go  for  rest 
and  surcease  from  m^p^P 

labor  ?  In  antici- 
p  a  t  i  o  n  perspiring 
humanity  are  sigh¬ 
ing  “  For  a  lodge  in  some  vast 
wilderness,  some  boundless  contig¬ 
uity  of  shade.” 

Urban  dwellers  in  Greater  New 
York  of  all  classes,  whether  in  office, 
the  marts  of  trade,  the  home,  or 
the  school -room,  must  care  fully  con¬ 
sider  in  the  coming  weeks  the  ques¬ 
tions,  Whether,  Whither,  and  Where 
shall  quiet  and  rest  be  found  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  torrid  days  ?  Some 


follow.  With  the  opening  up  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks  to  settlement  and  tourists,  our  church 
should  fall  into  line,  and  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  onward  movement  of  things  material  in  this 
most  wonderful  region.  A  cordial  welcome  to 
all  our  people  coming  into  these  mountains  and 
to  the  lakes  the  coming  summer.  Their  presence 
will  cheer  the  missionaries,  strengthen  the  weak 
things  and  we  shall  do  each  other  good. 

Richard  G.  McCarthy. 

Saranac  Lakb,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO  LETTER. 

The  eyes  of  Presbyterians  in  Chicago  have 
been  for  some  time  turned  towards  Winona,  and 
we  are  all  glad  that  the  General  Assembly  will 
meet  there  again  next  year.  Many  laymen  as 
well  as  ministers  were  present  at  the  opening  of 
the  Assembly,  and  some  staid  through  the  ses¬ 
sion.  We  are  proud  of  Dr.  Withrow.  His  open¬ 
ing  sermon  sounded  the  keynote  so  clearly  and 
sweetly  as  to  admit  of  no  discord  throughout  the 
whole  meeting.  Next  year  Chicago  will  be  at 
Winona  in  still  larger  number.  During  and  after 
the  Assembly  a  good  many  of  its  members  and 
visitors'  came  to  Chicago.  Among  them  was 
John  Wanamaker,  who  addressed  a  very  large  con¬ 
gregation  at  the  Third  Church  on  Sunday,  May 
23d.  On  the  same  day,  at  the  morning  service. 
Dr.  John  H.  Barrows  preached  hie  first  sermon 
in  the  city  since  his  return  from  India  and  had 
a  hearty  welcome.  Last  Sunday  morning  he 
preached  in  his  old  church  and  was  greeted  by 
an  immense  congregation.  He  is  as  popular  as 
ever,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  soon  be  settled 
over  one  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  city. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterians  held  their  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  at  Englewood,  beginning  May 
20^h.  There  were  present  one  hundred  and  nine 
ministers  and  eighty-nine  elders.  Rev.  Hugh 
Spencer  Williams  of  Memphis.  Tenn.,  was  the 
Moderator.  He  was  pastor  of  our  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Englewood  for  five  years,  and  hia  con¬ 
troversy  with  the  Church  cost  the  Presbytery  ol 


Chicago  much  time  and  work.  Since  1891  he 
has  been  in  the  Cumberland  body.  Many  of  our 
Presbyterian  pulpits  were  filled  by  the  Cumber¬ 
land  brethren  on  Sunday,  May  23d. 

.The  Normal  Park  Church,  after  a  vacancy  of 
some  months,  has  called  Rev.  H.  Atwood  Perci- 
val  of  Logansport.  Indiana,  to  be  its  pastor. 

The  new  city  directory  shows  that  ministers 
are  not  the  only  people  who  think  Chicago  a 
good  place  in  which  to  live.  There  has  been  a 
gain  of  about  sixty  thousand  during  the  past 
year,  the  total  population  approximating  1,800,- 
000.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1,900  there  will  be 
a  round  2,000,000.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
there  is  a  decided  increase  of  well  to-do  people 
along  the  North  lak^  shore,  as  well  as  toward 
the  South  as  usual.  The  people  like  the  lake 
breezes,  and  they  are  getting  them  too,  just  now. 
Monday,  the  let  inst. ,  the  mercury  at. noon  reg¬ 
istered  only  forty-five  degrees  above  zero,  the 
coldest  day  on  record  for  the  first  of  June. 

Several  hundred  delegates  attended  the  recent 
State  Sunday-school  Convention  at  Bellville. 
W.  D.  Jacobs,  the  General  Secretary,  reported 
7,924  Sunday  schools  in  the  State,  an  increase 
of  91.  The  largest  gains  are  in  Cook  county,  in 
which  is  Chicago.  There  is  a  total  Sunday- 
school  membership  of  789,481,  a  gain  of  15,132 
over  last  year.  Continuing  his  report,  Mr.  Ja¬ 
cobs  says: 

“The  figures  given  do  not,  by  any  means,  indicate 
fully  the  growth  and  improvement  of  our  work. 
Our  advance  has  been  along  lines  that  do  not  appear 
in  a  statistical  report:  such  as  better  conveniences; 
a  larger  number  of  Normal  Institutes  and  greater 
interest  in  them;  more  intelligent  and  conscientious 
work  by  officers:  more  schools  adopting  the  Home 
Department;  the  loyal  army  plan;  normal  study, 
and  other  improved  methods,  without  losing  sight 
of  the  supreme  object  of  our  work— the  bringing  of 
Christ  into  the  hearts  and  lives  of  our  scholars. 
These  afford  a  convincing  evidence  that  the  Sunday  | 
School  Army  in  Illinois  is  at  the  front  and  marching 
forward.” 


On  the  25th  ultimo,  the  twenty  fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Stephen  M. 
Merrill  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
celebrated  in  Chicago,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Methodist  Social  Union.  Three  hundred  sat 
down  to  a  dinner  at  the  Palmer  House,  at  which 
Bishops  Ninde  and  Vincent  were  among  the 
speakers,  and  a  letter  was  read  from  President 
McKinley,  to  all  which  Bishop  Merrill  made  a 
graceful  and  happy  response.  The  Bishop  lives 
at  Evanston. 

Eugene  V.  Debs,  who  became  so  notcwious 
during  the  great  railway  strike  several  years  ago, 
is  arranging  to  Ibad  .  an  army  at  Socialists,  re¬ 
cruited  in  Chicago,  out  into  some  Western  or 
Southern  State,  where'  he  hopes  to  create  a  so¬ 
cialistic  paradise  and  expects  to  run  the  state 
government  on  a  socialistic  basis.  The  army,  it 
is  said,  will  number  100,000,  and  will  be  on  the 
move  by  July.  The  sooner  the  better  for  Chi¬ 
cago,  if  the  disciples  are  like  their  master.  The 
strike  that  led  to  such  riotous  and  ruinous  re 
suits  in  Chicago,  will  cost  the  city  a  pretty 
penny.  Judge  Grosscup  of  the  United  States 
Court  just  having  decided  that '  the  bill  of 
damages  done  to  property  must  be  paid  for  by 
Chicago. 

Joseph  R.  Dunlop,  the  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Dispatch,  is  at  last  in  the  Penitentiary  at 
Joliet,  where  he  will  serve  a  two  years’  sentence 
for  having  indecent  advertisements  in  his  raper 
and  for  sending  them  through  the  United  States 
mails.  There  were  many  dielays  before  the  sen¬ 
tence  could  be  put  into  execution,  and  Dunlm 
used  every  subterfuge,  but  all  in  vain. 
charges  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  editors  of 
other  Chicago  dailies.  C.  G.  Rktnoldb. 

BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

FOR  INDEXING  SUBJECTS  TO  AID  THE  CLERGY. 

MAN.  STUDENT,  SCHOLAR,  LAWYER,  PHY- 
SICIAN,  EDITOR.  AUTHOR,  TEACHER, 

AND  ALL  LOVERS  OF  BOOKS. 

Send  for  DfsertpUve  Cireulart. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY. 

Drawer  32,  Safe  flanufaeturera,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Where  shall  we  go  f  is  the  question  that  con¬ 
fronts  Pater  Familias  as  he  casts  his  eyes  over 
the  expectant  group 
of  rollicking  young- 
sters  seated  at  the 
breakfast  table. 

The  tired,  weary  ^ 

worker  at  the  desk, 
whose  nervous  force 
has  been  banked 
upon  the  year 

whose  further 
checks  are 


very  serviceable  missionary  work 
has  been  done  for  the  Erie  Railroad  in  a 
charming  booklet  of  sixty  four  pages,  entitled 
“Rural  Summer  Homes,  ”  illustrated  by  nearly 


ALONG  ORANGE  COUNTY  STREAMS  ON 
THE  PICTURESQUE  ERIE. 


two  hundred  views  of  country  life  with  the 
location,  distance  from  the  railroad  and  cost 
of  board,  etc.,  in 
nearly  one  thous- 
and  summer  homes, 
every  one  of  which 
is  reached  at 
by  the 

Erie  Railroad. 
In 

or 

there  are  sold 
tickets  at  greatly  re- 
duced  price ;  50  trip 
family  tickets  at  a 
still  lower  rate;  and 
monthly  commuta 
tion  tickets  at  a 
price  so  low,'  that 
the  cost  of  each  sin¬ 
gle  ride  is  reduced  to  almost  a  nom¬ 
inal  figure. 

Its  New  York  terminals,  at  the  foot 
of  Chambers  and  West  23d  streets, 
are  conveniently  located. 

The  information  presented  in  the 
book,  entitled  “Rural  Summer 
lomes,  ”  hks  b^n  collected  and 
edited  with  the  utmost  conscientious 
care.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
avoid  representations  or  statements 
which  might  lead  to  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  Send  six  cents  in 
stamps  for  copy  of  booklet  to  D.  1.  Robert^  Gen¬ 
eral  Passenger  Agent,  21  Cortlandt  st. ,  New  York. 


OUTINGS  ON  THE  PICTURESQUE  ERIE. 


XUM 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Walter’s  Sanitmiim 

WALTER’S  PARK,  WERNERSVILLE,  PA. 


COLORADO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK 

MILWAUKEE 
ST.  PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 
ASHLAND 
MARQUETTE 

LOW  SUMMER  TOURIST  RATES 

VIA  THE 

North-Western  Line 

Chloaso  ft  North -Wastetn  Railway. 

Specially  Low  Excursion  Rates 

TO  Mil  UfAlllf  theN.E. 

IV  ■*llkWWHUI\CC)^.CoQYantionJulye-9. 

TO  ST.  PAUL  and  f 
MINNEAPOLIS  1 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SALT  UKE 
ALASKA 
DAKOTA  HOT 
SPRINGS 


AND  THE 
HEALTH  AND 
PLEASURE 
RESORTS 
OF  THE 
WEST  AND 
NORTHWEST 


In  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  only  two  hours 
from  Reading  Terminal,  Philadelphia.  AIK  pure, 
dry,  bracing;  magnificent  WATKR  from  granite 
rock  sprinss ;  feCKNKRY  “eQual  to  anything  in 
Europe  or  America.’’ 

ALL  MODERN  CONVENIENCES 

Electric  Ugbt  and  Bells,  Hydraulic  Elevator, Hea^d 
hy  Steam  and  Open  Gratis.  Money  Order  P.  U., 
Long-distance  Telephone,  Livery,  Dairy,  Library. 

UNEQUALLED  AS  A  SANATORIUM 

Thirty-fi^e  years’  experience  with  Saratory  methods 
Batha,  Massage,  Swedish  Movements.  Hec- 
tricltv.  Oxygen,  ettj.  Write  for  illustrated  c»tar 
loRue.  Be  Mire  to  address  correctly,  always  using 
the  name  Walter,  ROBERT  WALTER,  M.D.,  as 
above. 


cJiquire  of  Ticket  AKent.  or  at  Principal  OIBceg ; 
tis  Clark  St.,  CHIfieO.  4M  Braadwaj,  lEW  YORK, 
t  Stale  St.,  B08T0S. 

Ur  address  the  Oeneral  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent 
at  Chicago. 


CITIZEN’S  LINE 
TROY  BOATS 


The  Richelieu  &  Ontario 
Navigation  Co.  ^ 

America’s  Scenic  Line 


for  SARATOGA,  LAKE  GEORGE.  ADI- 
RONDACKS,  etc.  Send  for  LIST  ROUTES 
and  RATES  TO  SUMMER  RESORTS. 
Steamer  City  of  Troy  or  Saratoga  leaves 
West  10th  street  dally,  except  Saturday.  6 
p.m.  CONNECT  WITH  DELAWARE  & 
HUDSON  and  FITCHBURG  EXPRESS 
TRAINS.  Sunday  steamers  touch  at 


NIAGARA  TO  THE  SEA 


summer  homes 

VERMONT  f  AND  ON  THE  SHORE 

OF  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 


steamers  run  regularly  on  the  following  routes,  vis.: 

HAMILTON  TO  MONTREAL. 

MONTREAL  TO  QUEBEC, 

QUEBEC  TO  THE  SAGUENAY, 

with  branch  lines  to  Three  Rivers,  Laprairie  and  various 
other  places. 

For  full  particulars  address 

ALEX.  MILLOY,  Traffic  Manager, 
nONTREAL,  CANADA. 

Illustrated  guide,“Niagara  to  the  Sea,”  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  Ave  cents  for  postage. 


ON  20  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS,  BUT 
ALL  RELATING  TO  SOME  DELIGHT- 
FUL  PHASE  OF  AMERICAN 
TRAVEL,  VIA  “AMERICA’S  GREAT¬ 
EST  RAILROAD.” 


Anew  illustrated  book,  describing  this  unraualled 
summer  resort  section,  offering  the  BEST  TABLE 
BOARD,  hospitable  people,  out-door  pleasures, 
fishing,  boating  or  perfect  rest.  Climate  and  scenery 
unsurpassed.  Prioes  from  $5  per  week  upwards. 

Mailed  free,  on  receipt  five  cents  postage,  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

A.  W.  EGCLEKTONE,  or  8.  W.  CCMXIKGS, 

8.  P.  A.,  8S3  Broadway,  New  York.  O.  P.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


Gaze’s  Tours 

EUROPE 

48  DAYS  ...  $275  up.  All  Included 


Three 

Midsummer 

Parties. 


Entirely 
NEW  arrange¬ 
ments  to 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SENT 
FREE,  POST-PAID,  ON  RECEIPT 
OF  A  1-CBNT  STAMP  BT  GEORGE 
H.  DANIELS,  GENERAL  PASSEN¬ 
GER  AGENT,  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 
ft  HUDSON  RITER  RAILROAD, 
GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION,  NEW 
YORK. 


Write  or  caU.  Several  New  Programmes  TREE. 
HENRY  GAZE  ft  SONS,  Ltd., 

113  Broadway,  New  York, 

990  S.  Clark  Street.  Chicago, 

201  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

14  8.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Going  to  the  Mountains? 


SIXTY-SECOND  YEAR. 


Are  yon  looking  fot  a  spot  to  spend  the  Summer  which  com¬ 
bines  beslth,  comfort  and  pleasore 


JOHN  CATTNACH 


AT  MODERATE  COST? 


361  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

.  (Near 84th  Street) 

Onr  nsnal  display  ot  fire  “  Own  Make  ” 


It  so,  fend  Scents  for  ppetase  or  call  and  get  free  at  offices 
below  the  Ulnstrated  book  “Sommer  Homes  ”  It  gives  list  of 
Hotels,  Farm  and  Boarding  Honses,  with  their  location,  rates 
attractions  ftc..  In  the  Monntalns  of  Orange,  Snillvan.  Ulster 
and  Delaware  conntles  N.  Y..  on  the  main  line  and  branches 
of  the  New  York,  Ontario  ft  Western  Railway,  2.0M  feet  abore 
the  sea.  a  region  of  great  beauty  and  absolute  healthfnlness.  In 
NewVork:  No.  I  Battery  Place,  118, 168,171. 871,  »44, 1328  Broad 
way.  18AstorPlacs7876tbAv.,26l  Colnmbus  Ave  ,184  East  126tb 
St..  278  West  12^  St.;  ticket  offices,  foot  of  Franklin  and  West 
4  d  Sts.  In  Brooklyn:  No  4  Cotirt  St.,  MO  Fnlton  St..  86  Broad¬ 
way  267  Manhattan  Ae..  Oreenpolni,  and  “Eagle”  Office. 

“ILLUSTRATED  HOMES"  containing  halftone  reprodnc- 
tiotafrom  photographs  of  886  of  the  above  “HOME8,”'Can  be 
ohtali  ed  of  ticket  agent*  for  25c. 

J.  C.  ANDERSON,  General  Passenger  A»- 

86  Bearer  St..  New  Toik. . 


BKXLES 

For  $40.00. 

$2.00  with  Order, 

Balance  C.  O.'-D. 

Any  gear,  color  or  handle-bar. 
Choice  of  four  tires,  saddles  and 
pe^ls.  A  yestf'e  gasman  tee.  Otter 
good  nntll  an  agency  is  placed  Iq 
your  Ic^lity. 

A.  BUTLER  ELLIS, 

'  .  '  '  -  ITaksVf  . 

Sftlesroom,  237  Wabftrt  Ave. 

Factory,  62  to  72  Ogtieii  Place, 

,  torCHiCAOO,  U.5.A.^  .  . 


LEATHER  GOODS 


being  the  8jr>ngMt  and  Lightest  ever  produced.  The  popular 
“London  Kit  Bag’’  for  Its  durability  and  ronrenleoM  in 
packing.  Also  the  latest  Unproremen  t  In  Ladl*a’  Hat  Trunks. 
Ladles’  and  Oentiemen's  Toilet  and  TraveUlng  Bogs.  Dress 
Salt,  Shirt  snd  shirt  Waist  Caaea  Portmanteans,  Tmnka  etc 

COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  TRAVELLERS 


For  rent.— New,  furnished  8-room  CottAge 
Ocean  and  Station;  $300  for  the  Season.  ^ 
Potter,  Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 


FOR  BENT— COUNTRY  PROPERTY.— A  cosy  Connectl 
cut  sesahore  home  for  tired  pesple;  three  famished  cottages  at 
water's  edge,  trees,  safe  bathing,  boating,  golf.  blcycUng,  post 
office,  telegraph,  telephone,  physician,  rircnlars.  photographs, 
references.  Prof.  NOBTHitOP,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic. 


The  Evangelist  esm  be  of  lervioe  to  My  person  who 
finds  It  necessary  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  a  first-class 
sanitarium  in  one  of  the  most  beahtlfnl  and  healthfnl 
•eoUons  of  the  country.  Address  Business  Department 
of  The  Evangelist,  IM  Fifttf  Avenue,  New  York. 


•TO  RENT— Furnished 

Riverview  Cottage,  Luseme,  N.  Y.;  accommodations  for 
fifteen.  Address  A.  P.  SCOVILLEs  KattskUl  Bay,  N.Y. 


BETWEEN 


June  10,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


MUSKOKA  .0 
MIDLAND  LAKES 


RESORTS 


Reached  only  by  the 

GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  SYSTEM, 

Is  the  Paradise  for  not  only  banters,  flsbermen  and 
canoeists,  but  also  those  in  search  of  health,  where  com¬ 
fort  and  pleasure  can  be  obtained  economically. 

The  woodland  and  lake  scenery  would  satisfy  the 
most  critical  tourist. 

Camping  outfits  can  be  purchased  very  cheaply,  or 
guides,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  region,  fully 
equipped  for  camping,  can  be  secured  readily. 

Parties  can  he  furnished  with  names  of  guides,  and  by 
communicating  with  them,  make  all  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  in  advance. 

The  following  fish  and  game,  in  season,  are  to  be  found 
in  abundance,  the  variety  of  which  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  sporting  region  in  the  world  : 

fish.— Bass,  pickerel,  brook  trout,  lake  trout,  white- 
fish,  perch,  sunfisb,  salmon,  trout,  sturgeon,  catfi^, 
herring  and  muskalonge. 

Game.— Deer,  partridge,  rabbits,  pigeons,  ducks, 
geese,  plover,  bear,  woodcock,  snipe,  grouse  and  moose, 

A.  fev)  of  tho  othrr  Principal  Reaorfs.— Androscog¬ 
gin  Lakes,  the  White  Mountains,  the  salmon  resorts 
of  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  Lake 
St.  .Tohn  Region,  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  the  Thou¬ 
sand  Islands.  _ 

For  descriptive  book  stowing  routes  and  rates,  apply  to 
H.  C.  Dickson,  D.P  A  ,  Toronto,  Ont.;  D.  O.  Pbase,  D.P.A., 
Hot  treat  P.  Q  ;  L.  R.  Mohrow,  C.P.A.,  CblcakO,  111.;  R.  McC. 
Smith.  S.P.A,  Ciucinnail,  O. 


Moonlight  Without  Any  Moon 


When  the  moon  does  not  shine 


^eaccb-TLtgbt 

••  Cibibition  •• 


ON  THE  STEAMERS 


EVERY  EVENING 


ADIRONDACK 
DEAN  RICHMOND 


Only  Night  Line  of  Steamers  having 


DINING-ROOMS  ON 
MAIN  DECK 


X  XXIZd 

I  Peoples  Evening  Line 


Chaa  M.  Hays. 
General  Manage  , 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 


Geo.  B.  Reeve.  W.  K.  Davis, 

Gen  1  raffle  Manager,  G.  P.  &  T. 
Monti  eal,  P  Q.  Montreal,  P  Q 


Fbamk  P.  Dwyeh,  E  P.  Arent,  278  Broadway,  New  York. 


Picturesque  Huletts. 


CHIS  Hotel  is  situated  in  a  valley  In  the  mo-t  picturesque 
part  of  America's  Brandeat  lake.  Has  walks,  drives, 
randy  beac  for  bstbera  excellent  boating  and  llablng. 
Gives  dally  enteit  lumenia  and  has  a  fleet  i  f  over  forty 
light  skiffs,  bert  on  the  lak«. 

Meats,  vegetable,  milk,  etc.,  are  the  best  the  market  affords 
Huletts  la  an  Ideal  place  t  site' d  a  tew  weeks  for  test  and 
recreation.  It  !<  one  of  the  mo  t  fascinating  resorts  on  this 
marvellously  beautiful  lake  with  Us  !l<>5“l8'and  Gems  *’ 

Send  for  ••Plciuresqut  Hub  tts  ”  Address 

HENRY  W.  BUCKELIi, 
Huletts  Landing  (Lake  George),  N.  Y. 


HOTEL  KENMORE 

LEADING  HOTEL  OF 

^  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

/Centrally  located,  convenient  to 
Strictly  State  Capitol,  other  public 

First-class,  buildings  and  places  of  in¬ 

terest. 


ALBANY  AND  NEW  YORK. 

fNk  A  as  it  were,  of  the  picturesque  mountains  and  elegant  country 

T  A  Fanorflttlic  View,  J^^SiwTneltlnakMl"^®  and  a  most  fascinating 

A  VERY  INTERESTING  AND  NOVEL,  DISPLAY.  . 


•  ••  •  • 

•  |ake  George 

•  Lake  Champlain 

jNg  the  LARGEST  and  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  lakes  in  the  Adirondack 

S  System,  are  known  and  loved  by  thousands,  but  there  are  hun- 

W  dreds  of  thousands  who  do  not  know  that  in  this  section  are  the 

ilk  finest  summer  hotels  in  the  world,  or  that  the  route  through 

^  “  Saratoga  Springs  and  these  lakes  is  the  greatest  scenic;  highway 

ipi  of  pleasure  travel.  The  handsome  illustrated  catalogue  of  sum- 

mer  hotels  and  boarding  houses  just  issued  by  the 

•  Delaware  &  Hudson 

2  contains  full  information  about  these  lovely,  historic  local- 

W  ities  and  other  resorts  along  the  “  Leading  Tourists’ Line.” 

|||l  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  4  cents  postage. 

|l||  H.  Q.  YOUNQ,  J-  W.  .  BURDICK,  Oen.  Pass.  Agent. 

2d  Vice  Preat.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  POINT.  New  JerMy,  U.  S.— The  Inn. 


H.  J.  ROCKWELL  &  SON. 


SUMMER  CRUISE 

To  the  land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 

ICELAND,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK, 
FINLAND,  RUSSIA, 

BT  THE 

AMERICAN  S.S  “OHIO,” 

Sailing  from  New  York  June  26. 

Duration  of  Cmiae,  70  days. 

Price  of  passage.  Including  aide  trips,  SITS  and  upwards. 
Send  for  fan  Information  and  pampblei  to 

'  INTERNATIONAL  JiAVlGATION  COMPANY, 

6  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


1,960  feet  high,  on  the  craggy  Shawangunk  Mountain*, 
overlooking  the  beautlfnl  Lake  Marcia,  the  vast  Delaware 
Valley,  and  dozens  of  villages  and  peaks. 

No  Malaria.  No  Mosqultoea. 

Purest  of  mountain  air,  with  fragrance  of  vast  pine- 
forests. 

Pasteur  filtered  spring  water. 

I  Superb  views,  rambles,  ridea. 

Rooms  for  200  guests.  All  rooms  either  face  the  Lake  or 
the  Delaware  Valley.  Gas-lighting.  Perfect  drainage. 

600  feet  of  veranda.  Capital  drives.  Fine  table. 
Abundant  dairy  products  and  fruits.  Music.  BiUiards. 
Livery.  Boating.  Saddle-horses.  Tennis. 

6  miles  from  Port  Jervis,  Erie  Railway. 

Chas.  St.  JoHH,  Port  Jervis,  N.Y. 


the  chalfonte, 


SARATOGA  SPRINOS,  N.  Y. 

For  health  or  rest.  The  apimtntments  of  a  first-class 
Hotel.  Elevator,  Bells,  Snn-parlor  and  Promenade  on 
the  Roof.  Suites  with  hath,  .vlassage.  Electricity,  all 
baths  and  health  appliances.  New  Turkish,  Rnsslan 
Batiis,  Dry  tonic  air,  Saratoga  Waters,  Splendid  Wheel¬ 
ing.  Open  all  the  Year.  Send  for  lllnstrated  Circular 
and  Special  Announcements  for  1807  of  Entertainment 
Events.  Kicycle  Paths,  Short  Ezenrsions.  etc. 


OREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM  FOR  NERVOUS  INVALIDS  OKLY.  - 


Greenwich.  Conn.  Li  ideal  borne  for  he-ltb  or  recreation 
seekers.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M*D* 


“Tbe  Nervine.”  BarlingtoD,  Vermont.  Dr.  A  J.  WILLaRD 
Yale  'U,  U.  V.  M.  77.  Reference  and  information  toniUbed. 


...  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

On  the  ocean  front.  Salt  baths  In  bouse.  Elevatoi.  Rooms 
en  suite,  baths  attached  Booklet  on  appU^tlon 

E  ROBERTS’  SONS, 


FIIDADF  annual  SUMMER  TOURS.  Fewva- 
l->  U  V/  r  E^e  candee  In  select  andjmall  party  peraon 
ally  conducted  by  Prof.  CAMILLB  THURWaNOSK,  now 
forming.  81  Pierce  Building.  Boston. 


In  addreating  advortis^a  patronising  our  Jour¬ 
nal  kindly  mention  The  JEvangeliet. 


h 


XUM 


••••••••••••••##» 


What? 

W'hen? 

W'here? 


f^etailed 

Testing 


All  Columbia  Bicycles  are  tested  as 
a  whole — practically  and  scientific¬ 
ally.  But  before  these  final  trials 
every  part  in  detail  is  examined  and 
inspected  over  and  ,  over  again — 
carefully  and  critically — by  men  who 
know  their  business.  That’s  why 
every  part  of  the  Columbia  is  so 
perfect.  .  gg- 


Protection  to  those  dependent  upon  you  for 
support.  Provision  for  old  age  secured  by 
small  payments.  This  is  Life  Insurance. 


What? 


NOW. — No  time  like  the  present!  To¬ 
morrow  never  comes  to  many  people.  TO 
ALL  OF  US  there  will  come  a  day  when  there  will  be 
NO  TO  MORROW. 


When? 


Insure  in  a  regular  old  line  company  that 
has  been  established  for  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Cash  and  paid-up  values  indorsed  on  all  policies. 
Protection  guaranteed  by  State  Law. 


Bicycles 


Standard  of  the  World. 


The  contracts  of... 

The  Massachusetts  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Springfield,  Mass. 

meet  all  tests.  Liberality  is  the  keynote  of  the  Company’s 
business  transactions.  For  information  relative  to  policy 
contracts  address  the  Home  Office,  Springfield,  Mass. ,  or  any 
of  the  Company’s  agencies. 


1896  COLUMBIA8, 


Hartford  Bicycles,  second  only  to  Colum- 
bias,  $60,  $55,  $50,  $45.  Better  ithan  most  hun¬ 
dred  dollar  wheels. 


Catalogue  free  fr.im  any  Columbia  dealer;  by 
mail  from  ns  for  one  2-cent  stamp. 


BICYCLE 


KODAKS 


Nothing  so  fits  into  the  pleasure  of 
Cycling  as  Photography. 


Bicycle  Eodake  ”  booklet  free  at  agencies  or  by  mall. 


$2,853.00  ia  Prizes  for 
Kodak  PIctares. 
$1,475.00  in  Oold. 
Send  for  “Prize  Contezt" 
Oircviar. 


Boohester,  ¥.  T. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


June  10,  1897. 


